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- A Welcome to the World’s Greatest 

‘ Educational Gathering 

“ The educators of the United States, especially 


the educators engaged in administrative work, will 
26 assemble February 24-29, 1940, at St. Louis, 
Missouri. This meeting will not only be the most 


27 important gathering of the year in this country, 

29 but may be designated as the most progressive and 
effective assembly of educators in the world. 

31 The history which attaches to the National Edu- 

a. cation Association contains no more important 

a chapter than the story of the evolution of the 

34 Department which has grown into that remarkable 
body, the American Association of School Admin- 

35 istrators. 

¥ We remember when the Department of Super- 


intendence began to hold its small winter meetings 
38 as distinct from the Association’s great summer 


. gatherings. It was our privilege, through the 

” medium of the ScHoot Boarp JoURNAL, to do our 

44 mite toward the growth and popularity of this 
organization. 

46 In addressing the members of boards of educa- 

pe tion we employed the slogan “Make your superin- 


tendents go” to the annual gathering. “They will 
48 return to you with a fund of knowledge and experi- 


ence which will yield rich returns to your school 
49 system.” 


0 The great Association is making a contribution 
to the educational life of the nation which cannot 
50 easily be estimated. It brings into conference the 


men and women who are guiding the destinies of a 
nation’s educational labors, and who are con- 
stantly adjusting the elementary and secondary 
51 schools to a changing world. More than any other 
group these men and women bring renewed 
vitality and new refinements to the administrative 
service. 


54 In this troubled year of 1940, the educators who 

58 will assemble find themselves confronted with new 

: problems and new exigencies. They should throw 

or ample light upon these problems and point the 

a way to their solution. We have confidence in their 

57 wisdom and judgment. 

37 Thus, we hail the educators of a great land and 
wish them well in rendering a great service to a 

81 great cause — education in a democracy! 

85 

80 THE EDITOR 

04 

102 
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Equal Pay for Men and Women? Yes! 
Equal Salaries? No! 


One issue which will have to be faced 
unflinchingly sooner or later, on a national 
basis, in any reasoned program of salary 
scheduling is that of a sex differential in 
the salaries of teachers and other school 
employees. In the past this situation — it 
was not even a problem — was met in a 
practical way by an unquestioned accept- 
ance of an apparent discrepancy which ac- 
corded to men larger salaries than to 
women in comparable positions. Allegations 
of disparity are, however, of relatively 
recent origin. The practice which was once 
taken for granted is now on the defensive. 
Prominent voices among educators are at- 
tributing favoritism to the school boards 
which pay men more than women. As Dr. 
J. R. McGaughy says. “There is no doubt 
that there is a strong tendency toward 
making equal pay the universal practice in 
American school systems.’ Incidentally, 
the same writer avers “that this policy (of 
equal pay) is unsound economically and 
professionally, and that it is founded upon 
sentimental rather than scientific basis.’”' 

“Equal pay for equal work” is becoming 
the slogan. And surely it is a most logical 
one. The present writer is taking the 
paradoxical position of agreement with the 
slogan but disagreement with the practice 
which it has called forth. And this position 
is held notwithstanding such positive utter- 
ances as the following: ‘There is no logical 
economic or social justification for provid- 
ing a salary schedule for men different in 
its provisions from the schedule provided 
for the women in the same city holding the 
same positions.’* 

“On the basis of the information now at 
hand, the survey staff does not feel justi- 
fied in recommending a salary differential 
on the basis of sex.” 

The common arguments in favor of the 
sex salary differential are these: 

“1. If salaries of women teachers are 
raised to the level of those paid men teach- 
ers, great increases in taxes will be 
necessary. 

“2. On the other hand, if salaries of men 
teachers are reduced to equal those of 
women, many capable men teachers will 
leave schoolwork for other occupations. 

“3. Our public schools are already suf- 


fering from overfeminization. Growing 

*Director of Stat and Special Services, Atlanta, Ga 

IMcGaughy, J. EF I il Pay for Equal Work?” 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 1 J NAL, 82:60, 124, 126; 
February, 1931 

*Statement of Salary tt of 1923, quoted in: 
National Education Association, } Division. “The 
Preparation of Teachers’ edules: Part II: 
Drafting the Schedule,” Re Bulletin 14 51-98 
March, 1936. “‘Sex As a Basis \ in Salary,” 
pp. 75-79 

8Survey Report of the Cincinnati made by 
The United States Office of Educati } hed by The 
Cincinnati Bureau oj Governmental R ( nati 


Ohio, July, 1935, p. 254. 


E. R. Enlow, Ph.D.* 


children should have contacts with both 
men and women teachers. 

“4. The supply of men teachers is lim- 
ited; higher salaries must therefore be 
paid to secure their services.” 

The fourth argument above has been 
very ably and very courageously defended 
by Dr. McGaughy, who accepts the prac- 
tice of unequal pay and advances the 
economic law of supply and demand as 
sufficient justification. He says: ‘Under 
equal pay, one or both of two unfortunate 
situations must exist: Inferior men will be 
drawn into our junior- and_ senior-high- 
school teaching positions and the cause of 
good education will suffer, as it is now 
suffering in many communities for this very 
reason; or women teachers will be over- 
paid in the economic sense.” 


Parity Here is Not Equality 

The present writer contends for equality 
but insists that mere parity of wages is not 
equality of income. Economists make a dis- 
tinction between real wages or real income 
and nominal wages or money income. If a 
man teacher in city A receives the same 
salary as another man teacher in city B 
where the cost of living is only 75 per cent 
as great, both have the same nominal in- 
come but the teacher in city B is favored 
with a larger real income. Salaries cannot 
be measured in absolute values but rather 
in terms of purchasing power or the kind 
of living — the necessaries, comforts, lux- 
uries, and services—-they provide their 
recipients. 

Failure to make this economic distinc- 
tion between real income and money is 
evident in the wide acceptance of the 
“equal pay” slogan. If equal pay be inter- 
preted, as it should be, to mean equal real 
pay, then men and women are not being 
paid equally when they receive equal 
grants of money for their labors. Rather 
the women are the favored recipients of 
measurably “fatter” pay checks than the 
men. Now for the rationale of the writer’s 
position. 

Society is maintained or constantly re- 
newed via the marriage route. Society still 
demands that man assume responsibility 
for the care of the woman he is expected to 
marry, as well as for the offspring of the 
union. Such responsibility increases the 
financial obligations of the typical man 
(teacher or otherwise) over those of the 
typical woman. Hence the man must of 
necessity secure a larger money income 
than the woman if he is to measure up to 
his sociological status. This larger gross 
income goes no further in providing a live- 
lihood for the man and his family than 


‘Research Bulletin 14, op. cit., p. 77 
®McGaughy, J. R., op. cit., p. 60 
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does a smaller gross income for the woman. 
Accordingly, an appropriate differential in 
salary must actually be provided before 
man’s real pay becomes equivalent to 
woman's. 

The typical male teacher is financially 
responsible for himself, a wife, and one or 
more children. The typical female teacher 
is financially responsible for herself alone. 
If she marries as most women do, her 
financial responsibility normally becomes 
even less, since society expects her husband 
to take care of her and her children. 

It may be objected that some women 
teachers have dependents. A moment’s 
careful reflection will show the irrelevance 
of such an objection. For every dependent, 
such as an aged mother or other relative, 
that the woman teacher has, the man teach- 
er or his wife or both would be likely to 
have one to match. Hence, in the long run, 
the matter of dependents other than wife 
and children, plays no part in establishing 
a differential (unless it were to increase the 
differential), since the male teacher and his 
wife are likely to have as many of such 
dependents as the female teacher has, if 
not more. 


Scientific Differential Needed 

It is the writer’s thesis, then, that a 
scientifically determined sex differential in 
salary should be derived for teachers and 
all other school employees; and only when 
such a salary differential is in effect will 
men receive real wages approximating those 
of women for the same work. When equal 
money incomes are held to signify equal 
pay, then many feminine teachers can 
enjoy a luxury standard of living in the 
same school system where masculine teach- 
ers are reduced to a mere subsistence stand- 
ard. Contention for true equality based on 
a money differential does not represent the 
emotional ranting of a misogynist but the 
rational outcome of thinking in the interest 
of fairness and justice. 

A scientific differential — though prob- 
ably not an ideal one — would seem to be 
one based on the typical male and _ the 
typical female. Suppose, for example, that 
the model male teacher were found to be 
possessed of a wife and two children. Then 
let the salary differential be based on the 
ratio between the cost of living for such a 
man and that of a single woman teacher. 
Even though the woman teacher were mar- 
ried, the additional support received by her 
from her husband need not be counted as 
a decrement to her cost of living; hence 
the predication of a single woman teacher. 
The differential in the early steps of a 
salary schedule might be less than at a 
later stage, in keeping with the man’s rela- 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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A Teachers Argument for 
Democracy in Administration 


Teachers possess neither the experience, 
training, breadth of vision, understanding, 
nor technical skill to enable them to partic- 
ipate effectively in school administration. 
This is the argument invariably encount- 
ered when provisions for teacher participa- 
tion in local school administration are 
suggested. In addition, many skeptics and 
opponents of teacher participation in ad- 
ministration contend that to provide in 
some regular organic way for teacher partic- 
ipation in administration is to rob the 
boards of education and the people who 
elected them of their rightful prerogatives 
of school control. They also maintain that 
the present type of American school ad- 
ministration is not inherently autocratic 
and that the majority of teachers working 
in it are satisfied, preferring not to be 
bothered with administration matters. 
Finally, the claim is made that the insist- 
ence for more democracy in administration 
is the demand of a noisy minority group 
who would erect barriers between adminis- 
trators and their staffs by the use of mili- 
tant tactics and the enlistment of aid of 
partisan nonschool groups. 

While respecting the sincerity with which 
such statements are made, it is difficult for 
those who have spent years in classroom 
teaching to accept such statements without 
challenge. 

Let examination be directed first to the 
statement that participation of teachers in 
administration will rob boards of education 
of rightful prerogatives and take control of 
the schools out of the hands of the people. 
This idea is based on the narrow concept 
that democracy is only a political form, a 
method of carrying on legislation and ad- 
ministration by means of popular suffrage 
and elected officers. It is that, of course, 
but it is also something broader and 
deeper. It is the necessity of the full par- 
ticipation of every mature human being in 
the values that are created in the living 
of men together for the highest advance- 
ment of the general social welfare, and the 
full development of individuals. The best 
way by which the security of the life and 
interest of each one can be effected is by 
giving him a rightful claim to take part in 
determining the policies that affect him. 


Democracy regarded in that light, 
Dewey maintains, requires that every 


teacher should have some regular organic 
wav in which he can, directly or through 
representatives democratically chosen, par- 
ticipate in the formation of controlling 
aims, methods, and materials of the school 
Of which he is a part.” 


Sani University, Calif 
Official Report, The American Association of School 
Administ rs, 1937, p. 48 


Reuben R. Palm’ 


According to this concept of democracy, 
to make provision in the school-adminis- 
tration structure for means whereby teach- 
ers can have full opportunity to express 
their points of view and participate in the 
determination of policies and actions which 
affect them, is only the granting of pre- 
rogatives necessary for the full realization 
of the democratic process. In no sense can 
the provision of such means be regarded as 
taking away something which belongs ex- 
clusively to boards of education or super- 
intendents as their chosen executives. 

Only in a minority of instances is this 
genuine concept of democracy applied in 
administrative practice. Recent research 
reveals that, judged in the light of the con- 
cept just expressed, the typical American 
school administrative structure and prac- 
tice is not democratic in operation. And 
more than a noisy minority of teachers be- 
lieve that opportunity for participation in 
the determination of major school policies 
is desirable. 

A state-wide study by Moser conducted 
in one of the foremost states, educationally 
speaking, found that approximately 70 per 
cent of the teachers and administrators 
questioned recommended a liberal amount 
of teacher participation and control of ad- 
ministrative functions.” Yet in the sec- 
ondary schools, the division of the school 
system where training is highest, the degree 
of theoretical support was three times the 
actual use of participation as reported by 
high-school teachers. 

Evidence of this sort causes proponents 
of democracy in educational administration 
to question seriously the validity of claims 
that the present form of administrative 
system is democratic in operation and that 
teachers do not want to participate in ad- 
ministration. 


Why Democracy does not Prevail 

Why is not democracy in administration 
the prevailing practice? The answer is to 
be found in the history of the rise of 
American school administration. In_ the 
early period of the district school, contact 
between the teacher and the administrative 
and policy-making board of education was 
direct. As the size of districts increased and 
additional responsibilities were placed upon 
the schools, superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and department heads were 
placed in positions of control between 
teachers, the boards of education, and the 
public whom they served. Under that form, 
as Melby points out, the organization for 
school administration assumed a pattern 
similar to the prevailing industrial organ- 


W if Moser Democracy Put to the Vote T he 
School Executive, Vol. 58, 1939, p. 12 
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ization of the time, which in turn was pat- 
terned closely after principles prevailing in 
the army.’ A rapidly growing school popu- 
lation and an increasing curriculum,- aug- 
mented by an almost universal belief in 
the discipline theory, presented problems 
similar to those of mass production. Since 
business and industry had a form of per- 
sonnel organization whieh was functioning 
with a marked efficiency, it was natural 
that schools should take over the same 
pattern of line-and-staff form of organiza- 
tion. Neither in the army nor in industry 
do those associated in the enterprise have 
any voice in the determination of policies 
or the planning. Similarly, in schools organ- 
ized on this pattern teachers are but agents 
to carry out policies of their administrative 
superiors. 

John C. Almack, an educator with much 
administrative experience, speaking of the 
evolution of the chief school executive in 
America, says: “These men found their 
guidance, not in statesmen, but in bosses, 
or, to put it more mildly, in captains of 
industry. This period from 1865 to 1915 
was the golden age of big business and of 
corporate prosperity.” Like Melby, he 
points out that under this form of organ- 
ization extreme centralization resulted and 
that ‘in this country no special plan exists 
for using teacher intelligence in general 
educational planning.” 

This failure in the pattern of school- 
administrative organization to make pro- 
vision for utilization of ideas of teachers 
was also recognized by the late Superin- 
tendent William McAndrew of Chicago. In 
a statement of appreciation of the difficul- 
ties of a school-board member he wrote: 
“He doesn’t get to know the cream of the 
teaching force. Those who call on him are 
mostly soreheads, whiners. He is 
exposed to the danger of ending his term 
with a cheaper estimate of teachers and 
education than when he began.’” 

It is the continued unthinking adherence 
to the centralized line-and-staff system 
which prevents boards of education from 
contact with the thought and judgment of 
the cream of the teaching force. The reason 
this type of organization has remained with 
us so long is that it was evolved at a time 
when teachers were poorly trained and the 
turnover extraordinarily high. Now that 
teaching is passing into the status of a 


I Melby Building a Philosophy of Leadership,’ 
School Executives, Vol. 56, September, 1936, p. 17 

J. C. Almack, “Historical Development of School Ad- 
ministration School and Society, Vol. 43 1936, pp 
675 630 

*Copied from a quotation in the article ‘“‘Some Mistaken 


Notions of Democracy in School Administration by 
Kenneth W. McFarland, Scnoot Boarp Journat, Vol. 
99, No. 4, October, 1939 p. 22 
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profession composed of members of many 
years of professional training and who re- 
main long enough in service to profit from 
experience, there is little or no justification 
for its retention. To continue to let the in- 
telligence, training, and experience of the 
profession go unutilized is a waste of 
human resources. To prevent the con- 
tinuance of such waste, the Educational 
Policies Commission makes this recom- 
mendation: 

The formulation of school policy should be a coopera 
tive process capitalizing the intellectual resources of the 
whole school staff. This participation in the development 
of educational policy should not be thought of as a favor 
granted by the administration but rather as a right and 
obligation. Some plan should be provided through which 
the constructive thinking of all the workers in school 
system may be utilized. After policies have been de- 
veloped by the staff they should be submitted to the 
board of education for final review and approval. When 
approved, every member of the school system tor whon 
it has implications becomes responsible for carrying into 
effect the adopted policy.’ 


The reader will notice that the com- 
mission is not trusting merely to the 
generosity of those in charge of adminis- 
tration to permit teacher participation, but 
maintains that the form of the organiza- 
tion shall be such that it provides for uti- 
lization of the thinking of all educational 
workers in development of educational 
policy. This recommendation cannot be 
attributed to a noisy minority using mili- 
tant tactics and affiliated with or enlisting 
aid from partisan nonschool groups because 
the leadership of the commission is com- 
posed primarily of recognized administra- 
tors and authorities in administration. 

While it must be admitted that the spirit 
of the personnel of any administrative sys- 
tem, no matter what its form, is important, 
yet much of what presumes to be the spirit 
of democratic administration is not demo- 
cratic, in the opinion of the committee for 
a recent investigation conducted by the 
Michigan Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Speaking as a member 
of the committee, Superintendent Ernest 
H. Chappelle states that in most schools 
included in the investigation the practices 
were not really democratic though they 
were sincerely intended to be. He says, 

In some of the activities reported the teachers are not 
actually participating in the formulation of administrative 


policies but are engaged in school activities growing ovt 
of policies already formed. Organizing and directing pupil 
participation In school government, conducting open 


house’’ for parents at school, participation in public rela 
tions programs, outlining the details of a course of study, 
and other practices of like nature grow out of adminis 
trative policies already adopted and are not of them- 
selves policy-forming activities. 


This statement is followed by the recom- 
mendation that an organization be set up 
in which the contributions of individual 
participants will be certain to be utilized 
in the formulation of educational policies 
and procedures. 

It is without question this role of being 
required and expected to carry out major 
educational policies in which they have no 
opportunity to offer suggestions, to ask 
questions, to make criticisms, or to ascer- 


"The Structure and Admin , Education in 
American Democracy, p 

8‘Democratic Participatioi tration Eighth 
Yearbook of the Department / ry School Prin 
cipals, Michigan Education As insir 1 
p. il 
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tain the underlying need for establishment 
of certain policies, which contribute to the 
cog-in-the-wheel feeling so common among 
teachers. To treat these rapidly becoming 
professional schoolroom teachers with an 
attitude of “policy formulation is some- 
thing which teachers cannot be expected 
to understand,” but expecting them, never- 
theless, to willingly and meticulously carry 
out policies, in which they have had no 
part is to increase the misunderstandings 
between administrators and teachers. 

Admitting the desirability of participa- 
tion in administration from the standpoint 
of teachers themselves skeptics will ask: 
\re teachers capable of participating if 
granted the opportunity ? 

The rapidly increasing shift in teaching 
from trade status to professional ranking 
is due to an ever increasing influx of in- 
telligent and trained quality of educational 
workers. With increasingly longer training 
periods for entrance into the profession, it 
is to be expected that more training in the 
methods of broad participation can _ be 
given in teacher-training institutions. With 
population trends pointing to declining 
school population on the elementary level, 
lighter teaching loads should result, making 
it possible for teachers to devote some time 
to problems of administration. Daily con- 
tact with the pupils for whom schools are 
provided puts teachers in an excellent posi- 
tion to contribute at the administrative 
conference table when policy formation is 
the order of the business. 

Mention has been made of the objection 
raised by opponents to participation in 
administration against the increasing 
tendency of teachers to enlist the aid of 
partisan noneducational groups for the 
attainment of their objectives. Especially is 
objection raised against affiliation with 
organized labor. 

There is nothing new in such actions of 
teachers. The recent investigation of the 
Commission on the Social Studies shows 
that organized education since the Civil 
War has never really remained neutral, but 
has cast its lot at one time with this group 
and at another time with another group 
whenever the values which the profession 
was endeavoring to hold forth were 
threatened.” 

One gathers from the report that not 
only have professional organizations not 
remained neutral on _ social-economic- 
political issues, but administrative leaders 
have definitely encouraged the profession 
to take certain stands. While Henry 
Barnard tried to work outside of party 
lines and believed that his attitude toward 
the political and economic struggles of the 
American people was disinterested, he did 
not remain neutral. The report’” states, 


Wher ry small but persistent band of pacilist 


iimed the doctrine that war shall be no ore, Barnard 


though sympathetic with their position, lent his authorit 


) perpetuating the war syste When his fri 
Elijah Brant tried to er t his support for an experiment 
Merle Curti The Social Ideas of American Educa 
tor Part 1, Report the Commission on the S 
Studies, 1935, p 
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designed to illustrate the superior advantages of a social- 
istic society, he gave no heed but provided materials by 
which teachers could strengthen their pupils’ faith in 
the virtues of capitalism His work was thus not 
so completely that of a neutral as he thought 


Later leaders like William T. Harris also 
found it necessary to endorse the practices 
of certain social-economic groups. 


Harris not only defended capitalism against its critics 
but explicitly pointed out how education might serve 


more effectively the established order He advised 
superintendents that in their relation with school boards 
they would find the conservative business man their best 
support in dealing with the members who might be class 


fied as cranks, reformers, and demagogues 

The preceding examples are a few of 
the many in the report, and are offered to 
show that it is exceedingly difficult for 
teachers not to line themselves with one 
or another social, economic, or political 
group. This admission does not necessarily 
imply that teachers should affiliate with 
organized labor. The question of what 
group or what cause to favor or oppose is 
entirely dependent upon what scheme of 
values the teaching profession is attempt- 
ing to uphold. In the United States schools 
are maintained for the perpetuation of the 
democratic system of values and schools 
are conducted and organized to achieve 
that purpose. If those values and purposes 
are best attained by doing as William T. 
Harris urged, by seeking the support of 
the conservative businessman, then such 
must be the procedure. On the other hand, 
if they are best secured with the support 
of organized labor then the latter method 
must be resorted to. Harold C. Hand, a 
scholar as well as an experienced adminis- 
trator, who has given much thought to the 
problem of social education, also arrives at 
the conviction that teachers cannot be 
neutral, for to be neutral is in reality to 
give support to whatever forces are now in 
power. He says, 

It seems clear to the writer that ‘doit F 

on the art of the chool really eans that the edu 
cator “ n t see continued the same practices nae 
the same policy that now exists. Th the direct opp 


Site ol doing nothing ind ertainiy render the cho 


anything but impartia 

Since by remaining neutral teachers are 
in reality allying themselves with whatever 
forces happen to represent the status quo, 
why should teachers be criticized if they 
seek support from opposite forces, when 
the former are in conflict with the values 
which the profession by its nature is 
obligated to teach? To argue that teachers 
can be neutral is to argue that schools 
have no responsibilities at all for social 
education. 

The reason that a sizable minority group 
is now seeking to affiliate with organized 
labor is due to the failure of the existing 
administrative organization and practice to 
function properly. Two reasons are offered 
for this circumstance. The first, already 
mentioned, is the failure to provide in the 
administrative organization for utilization 
of the ideas and judgment of staffs. The 
second, is the nature of the social com- 
position of boards of education. As the 


studies of Counts, Nearing, Ludeman, and 
(Concluded on page 101 
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Personnel Policies for 
Building-Service Employees 


H. H. Linn’ 


The operation and maintenance of the physical properties com- 
prising the public school plant in the United States is big business. 
The United States Office of Education? reports that in 1936 there 
were 238,867 school buildings in this country housing the public 
elementary- and secondary-school pupils. Of this number, 27,556 
were classified as city schools and 211,311 as rural schools. The 
aggregate value of the school property, consisting of buildings, 
sites, furniture, equipment, and library material, was placed at 
$6,731,324,741. To operate this physical plant (including cus- 
todial-engineering service, fuel, power, light, gas, water, sanitary 
supplies, telephone service, care of grounds) during the fiscal 
school year 1935-36 required an aggregate expenditure of $168,- 
788,708. An additional amount of $64,475,349 was spent for 
maintenance — that is, the upkeep and repairs required to keep 
the properties in usable and serviceable condition. Altogether then, 
operation and maintenance of the public school plant of elemen- 
tary and secondary rank cost a total of $233,264,057 in 1935-36. 
Such an amount, approximating a quarter of a billion dollars for 
a single year, represents a financial item that merits careful study. 

The task of operating and maintaining the public school plant 
is placed pretty largely in the hands of building-service employees 
such as custodians, janitors, engineers, firemen, maids, and miscel- 
laneous building mechanics, many of whom are untrained. In the 
larger school districts, the local organization may provide com- 
petent supervision to administer the work of this department, but 
in many of the smaller districts that employ only one or a few 
such workers, there often is a lack of proper supervision. Super- 
intendents of schools and supervising principals who occupy ad- 
ministrative positions, while they usually appreciate the results of 
proper building service, too often do not know what this work 
entails and hence cannot offer much supervision personally. Also, 
many of them are busy with other administrative duties and are 
inclined to accept the physical conditions provided for them by the 
building-service employees so long as these conditions are not too 
intolerable. 

In some school districts, board members (or committees) still 
assume responsibility for directing the building-service work. At 
least they select the employees and outline some sort of program 
covering repairs and improvements, and even may direct the pur- 
chase of fuel and sanitary supplies. They attempt less direct 
supervision over housekeeping service, so the employees in this 
area may be rather independent. 

There is a growing recognition of the importance of school- 
building service. The men and women engaged in this work are 
responsible in large part for: 


1. The care and custody of costly public property 

2. Maintaining proper health conditions. 

3. Providing safety against accidents and fire 

+. Developing standards of neatness and orderliness 

5. Providing environmental conditions that influence favorably 
teachers and pupils 

6. Building good will for the schools 

Effecting economies in operation and maintenance of plant 


Considering the cost of the public property involved, the annual 
financial outlay, and the importance and values of the services 
rendered by the school-building-service employees, one has reason 
to expect that this field of activity be administered along efficient 
lines. Efficiency in building service depends very largely on the 
personal element, so greater efficiency in this area may be expected 
when proper personnel management policies are established and 
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carried out. The discussion of school-building-service personnel- 
management policies may be broken up into four sections: 

Basic principles of administration. 

Selection of employees. 

Rights, privileges, and working conditions of employees. 
Training employees. 


-~wnwrre 


A. Basic Principles of School-Building-Service 
Administration 


Basically the building-service division should be administered 
under the direction of the superintendent of schools, the same as 
are other departments of school activity under unit control. Build- 
ing service is not an end in itself; it is a part of a complex 
school organization serving to educate the pupils. The providing 
of proper temperature in a classroom is not unlike the providing 
of textbooks or of teaching service. All have one purpose — to 
assist in educating the pupil. 

There are communities in which the school-building service is 
controlled and administered by municipal officials, almost inde- 
pendent of school officials. In some districts, there is a dual or 
multiple type of organization that places the administration of 
building service under school-business officials who hold co-ordi- 
nate positions with the superintendent of schools. While it is 
quite possible for the respective department heads to work 
together and develop objectives, standards, and policies that result 
in acceptable building service, a divided authority leaves the way 
open to disagreements that may result in less effective service. 

There are small communities in which superintendents or super- 
vising principals are employed to supervise academic activities, 
but have little, if any, voice in selecting new building-service em- 
ployees. The argument may be used that the board members who 
have lived in the community are better acquainted with applicants 
for service positions and can make a better choice since they are 
more or less intimately acquainted with people living in the com- 
munity. Political considerations may play a part. Relationship, 
friendship, religious or lodge affiliation, and even financial indebt- 
edness, may be factors. It must be conceded that many very 
capable service employees have been chosen by board members 
without consulting the local school administrators. This, in itself, 
however, does not justify the practice. The point at issue is the 
principle involved. It is quite a generally accepted principle that 
the superintendent of schools, as the chief administrator, should 
select and nominate academic employees, such as_ teachers, 
although formal appointment or approval by the board may be 
required to complete the action. Unless local civil-service regula- 
tions preclude such action, the principle should be broadened to 
include all classes of employees, whether of academic or non- 
academic rank. Private business enterprises are not operated by 
placing the skilled workers under a general manager, while other 
classes of workers are chosen by a board of directors independent 
of the chief executive. Yet such an arrangement would be no more 
illogical than actual practice in the selection of school-building- 
service employees in many communities today. 

There are cities in which the custodial service is performed on 
a contract basis — that is, private parties contract to provide cer- 
tain specified custodial services in different buildings for definite 
sums. Thus in a large school building the head custodian may be a 
private contractor employing a number of workers to perform the 
services he has agreed to render. This is a vicious type of arrange- 
ment, for the contractor naturally is more interested in the profit 
motive than in the service motive. 

The people he employs may perform certain services accept- 
ably, but their character, habits, or attitudes may be unfavorable 
in a school building. They owe their job to the contractor — they 
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must please him. If they fail to cooperate with teachers and school 
officials, adjustments (if any) must be made through the con- 
tractor. There is no reason to expect that high standards of service 
will be rendered under a contract system, because the determina- 
tion of standards is still too flexible, and means of checking 
standards are still too indefinite and subjective. 

There are some school people who believe the contract plan is 
successful. No doubt there are individual buildings operating under 
this arrangement with generally satisfactory results. However, the 
writer is convinced that as a general policy, the contract method 
of operating school buildings is fundamentally wrong. School- 
building service should be rendered by officially appointed school 
employees who are directly responsible to the school authorities. 
With possible changes in civil-service regulations, social-security 
requirements, and collective bargaining provisions ahead of us, 
the communities operating school buildings under the contract 
plan some day may find themselves loaded down with incompetent 
employees who have gained security of position and yet who never 
were selected or approved originally by public authorities. 


B. Selection of School-Building-Service Employees 

School-building service is pretty largely personal service. Men 
and women are employed who perform a variety of miscellaneous 
tasks. Machines and materials play a part in this service, but in 
the final analysis the actual work of human beings is going to 
determine the results. The human element plays such a dominant 
part in this field of activity that the need for a careful selection 
of employees can scarcely be overemphasized. 

Among the great group of school-building-service employees in 
the United States, there are both capable people and those not so 
capable. Some of the latter never will improve in any marked 
degree because of age, physical infirmities, lack of ambition, or 
limited mentality. Being realists, we may as well admit that 
despite these shortcomings, many of these less capable employees 
will continue in service in many communities. Say what we will 
about the need for efficient public employees, the fact remains 
that inefficient public workers often hang on to jobs that private 
industry would not tolerate. The same considerations that favor 
the selection of incompetent persons for public positions — in- 
difference, political influence, friendship, acquaintance, sympathy, 
and pressures of various kinds — serve to keep such persons on 
the pay roll indefinitely. We may anticipate that labor will seek 
even greater security rights in the future, further protecting 
public-service employees against possible dismissal. Security of 
position is a right that competent and necessary public employees 
are entitled to, but this right often is extended to incompetent 
and undeserving individuals. The point that is being emphasized 
in this discussion is that since public school service employees 
enjoy such a high degree of security of position, it is important 
that the selection of new employees be given greater consideration 
than has been the practice heretofore. It may be said in a general 
way that half the problem of building service is solved when 
potentially competent people are secured, and troubles are multi- 
plied when incompetent individuals are employed. 

There is no one final set of rules that can be followed to assure 
the proper selection of school-building-service employees. Never- 
theless, the following qualifications may be set up to assist in 
judging the fitness of individuals for positions in this service: 


1. Intelligence 

Building-service employees ought to possess a reasonable degree 
of intelligence. Intelligence (or the capacity to learn) is not to be 
confused with training or scholastic achievement. 

The men and women in this service must be able to do more 
than just accomplish routine tasks — they need to know the what, 
why, and when of their respective jobs, as well as the how. They 
must be able to adjust themselves to changes in their scheduled 
labor; they may be required to meet emergencies of varying kinds. 
They must be able to work harmoniously with adults and children. 

Intelligence tests have been used in some communities for de- 
termining the mental ability of candidates for school-service posi- 
tions. It is reasonable to demand that new employees possess in- 
telligence on at last the average level for adults. 
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2. Age Requirements 

Age limitations for new employees may be placed at 21 years as 
the minimum and 45 years as the maximum. 

Potentially capable young people may well be encouraged to 
enter this vocation. As this service is advanced from the “janitor” 
stage to the “custodian” level, it rises on the scale of social value. 
A capable custodian certainly is worth as much to a community as 
any skilled building craftsman, or clerk, or mechanic, or truck 
driver. The work is steady. It may be expected that these service 
employees will receive higher wages in the future when the im- 
portance of this work is more generally recognized by the public 
and when the people in service demonstrate more fully their abil- 
ities and worth. 

A maximum age of 45 for new employees is believed to be 
desirable for a number of reasons. Since the majority of these 
workers become permanent employees and hold their positions 
until retirement (usually for age reasons) the public ought to 
receive the benefit of some of their better years of service. It may 
be stated in a general way that after the age of 50, people engaged 
in physical labor tend to slow down and lose some of their vitality. 

Also, it requires several years for the previously untrained em- 
ployee to develop in the new field, and there is a longer period of 
productive service for the person who is first employed at a lower 
age level. 

Men and women of advanced years may have developed traits 
and habits of work in other occupations that must be “unlearned” 
before they learn new and more efficient methods in the new field. 

The argument may be advanced that a maximum entrance age 
of 45 shows discrimination against people beyond this point, and 
that this policy is antisocial. The fact should be kept in mind that 
this marks the entrance age only and is not a retirement age. The 
public schools employ thousands of men and women past 45. The 
very fact that most competent employees become permanent and 
remain in service until old age, should offset the charge that a 
maximum entrance age of 45 is rank discrimination. In a sense, 
this requirement may be considered a protection for the older 
people in service since their right to a permanent status can be 
more easily justified when a substantial number is vounger. 


3. Physical Status 

The various types of work performed by building-service em- 
ployees call for certain physical requirements. 

a) Height. A minimum height of 5 ft. for women and 5 ft. 4 
in. for men is suggested. Short stature offers many handicaps. For 
example, the taller people (other things being equal) have longer 
arms and legs. In a given time they can cover more territory; they 
can take longer sweeps with a floor brush; they can dust a greater 
area of table top; they can clean more window or blackboard 
area; they can wash a greater wall surface. 

b) Weight. A minimum weight of 105 pounds for women and 
125 pounds for men is suggested. The work in this field requires 
energy and strength and there is some relation between weight 
and strength. Excessive weight, however, may be considered a 
handicap. The obese person may find bending somewhat difficult, 
also climbing stairs and ladders. 

c) Health. New employees should be healthy and physically 
sound. It is a good policy to require that all new employees pass 
a physical examination before being placed on the permanent pay 
roll. The examining physician ought to be selected by the em- 
ployer, not by the employee. Physical infirmities, such as bad 
heart, deafness, poor eyesight, and varicose veins, or diseases such 
as rheumatism or tuberculosis, ought to bar the new candidates 
for employment. The unfortunate individuals who have lost a 
hand, or leg, or eye, likewise would find themselves badly handi- 
capped. While every reasonable attempt should be made to aid 
those who have been injured or disabled in the service of the 
institution, this leniency may not be justified for new candidates. 


4. Education 


It is becoming a common requirement that new school-building- 
service employees must have had the equivalent of at least eighth- 
grade education. This seems entirely reasonable. Granted that 
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many of the present capable employees have had less educational 
training than this, there is reason to believe that, other things 
being equal, the added years of education serve to develop better 
workmen and citizens. School-building-service employees who have 
enjoyed this training have some appreciation of what the schools 
are attempting to do, and undoubtedly they have a better idea of 
how their own services fit into the scheme of things. 

In the not distant future, we may expect that high-school train- 
ing will be a minimum requirement for the new school employees. 
There are cities today in which high-school training is demanded 
of new firemen and policemen. A school custodian occupies a posi- 
tion of quite as much importance. He has contacts with the public 
and must show traits of courtesy, and be able to handle un- 
predictable situations with dispatch and common sense. Practically 
every argument that may be used advocating high-school training 
as a minimum requirement for policemen, firemen, and other 
similar branches of municipal service, may be offered to support 
the same requirement for school custodians. Indeed, it may not 
be out of line to suggest that head custodians or engineers in large 
plants might well be college graduates. The job of head custodian- 
engineer in a two- or three-million-dollar plant with from ten to 
twenty-five service employees may be quite as important as a 
teaching position requiring a college education. 

Special training for any particular building-service position ought 
to be given special consideration when new employees are selected. 


5. Ability to Read, Write, and Speak English 
Building-service employees have occasion to read bulletins and 
instructions, to fill out written forms and reports, and to converse 
with others. To do these in this country requires a knowledge and 
command of the English language. The person who is limited in 
his ability to read, write, or speak English is handicapped in the 
position of building-service employee. Since the average com- 
munity rarely has a dearth of potential candidates for these posi- 


tions, there is little excuse for waiving the English requirements. 


6. Citizenship 

American citizenship may be considered an essential require- 
ment for new school-building-service employees. Our public schools 
are an American institution trying to develop and raise American 
standards and principles, and should be served by those who know, 
respect, and appreciate these standards and principles. This nation 
has an ample supply of high-grade American citizens to fill the 
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public positions without requiring the services of other individuals, 
who, while they may be good workmen and otherwise splendid 
people, still owe allegiance to foreign nations. 


7. Personal Characteristics and Habits 


The employees should be of good character. References from 
former employers or associates may give some line on the character 
of applicants although the opinions may be subjective. 

Personal habits should be considered. The employees who work 
in school buildings come in contact with children and they have 
occasion to deal with women (teachers). There is objection to such 
employees being addicted to the habitual use of strong alcoholic 
liquors or narcotics. 

Favorable characteristics that merit special consideration are: 
(1) general courtesy, (2) cooperative attitude, (3) neatness of 
appearance, (4) personal cleanliness, (5) dependability, (6) tact, 
(7) pleasant demeanor, (8) mild and agreeable speaking voice, 
and (9) probable loyalty to the institution. 


8. Previous Experience 

The type of previous experience may have some bearing on the 
selection of new building-service employees. New men desiring 
positions as skilled craftsmen — carpenters, painters, plumbers, 
electricians, heating-plant engineers, etc. — should be experienced 
in these lines of work. Applicants for custodial positions who have 
held similar jobs in other organizations might be favored if they 
have demonstrated real ability. 

There is a feeling on the part of many supervisors of school- 
building-service employees that men who have had experience in 
so-called manual labor and mechanical jobs tend to be better 
building-service workers than men whose previous experience has 
been in positions of the so-called ‘“white-collar’’ class. 

In communities in which custodial workers are expected to do 
miscellaneous types of minor repairs, along with other house- 
keeping jobs, previous mechanical experience may prove helpful. 


9. Marital Status 
There is a feeling on the part of many supervisors that, other 
things being equal, the married person probably will be a more 
satisfactory school-building-service employee than the single 
person. The argument is advanced that marriage has a steadying 
influence, and develops greater sympathy for children. 
(To be continued in April) 
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Fishing (above) and Gardening (below) are the subjects of colorful mural panels in the Parkwood School, recently com- 
pleted for the physically handicapped children of Kalamazoo, Michigan. The artist, Allan Thomas of Jackson, Michigan, has 
sought subjects and treatment which will interest children over a long period of intimate association with the school and 
which will develop healthy interests in nature and all out-of-doors. Each of the panels suggests activities in which the children 
might readily participate so that the possibility of creating a sense of inferiority or departure from the normal is avoided. 
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An Administrators Guiding Principles 


a 
James H. Harris 


As a superintendent of schools for 32 
years — 21 in Pontiac, Mich., and 11 in 
Dubuque, Iowa — it has been one of my 
chief concerns to determine upon certain 
basic principles which might guide me in 
my attitude toward the many and varied 
problems which confront a school adminis- 
trator. As a result of my long experience it 
is my judgment that a successful superin- 
tendent cannot rely on mere “rule-of- 
thumb”’ policies. He must have a philos- 
ophy, and some fundamental principles of 
action which guide him in his decisions. 
Otherwise he is likely to find himself en- 
coiled in hopeless inconsistencies and 
contradictions. 

It is important, too, that the board of 
education should know or understand what 
controling principles or motives govern the 
policies and program of its superintendent. 
Is he governed by political considerations 
in his appointment of teachers? Is he seek- 
ing chiefly selfish glory for himself in his 
policies in general? Or is he sincerely work- 
ing for the general good of the schools, 
with only reasonable and incidental regard 
for himself? 

These are fundamental questions because 
in many instances they spell success or 
failure — according to the way they are 
answered. A board of education is often 
befuddled by the apparent inconsistencies 
of a superintendent, when, if he had made 
clear what his objectives are, he might 
demonstrate that there is no inconsistency 
at all. 

So, it has been my practice to make 
clear, from time to time, as the personnel 
of the board of education changes, the gen- 
eral principles which govern me in my ac- 
tions and policies. There is nothing new or 
startling in these principles, but like many 
other fundamentals of life they need to be 
consciously adopted and practiced. 


The First Principle 

The first principle which has had a con- 
trolling influence on my work as an ad- 
ministrator, has been the welfare and 
growth of the children in the schools. This 
may sound rather trite—a_ taken-for- 
granted attitude that calls for no repeti- 
tion. The welfare of children, it may be 
said, is what schools exist for, and there is 
no reason for elaboration. In one sense that 
is true, but the implications are many, are 
not always followed, and we need fre- 
quently to remind ourselves of our goal. It 
is a rule in golf, I believe, to keep your 
eye on the ball. It has been my rule in 
school administration to keep my eye on 
the children. 

With your eye on the good of the chil- 
dren, what kind of teachers are you seek- 
ing to place in charge of them? Is their best 
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interest your chief thought, or are you 
letting local and political considerations 
exercise predominating influence, with the 
children a secondary consideration? 

How about your curriculum or program 
of studies and activities? Is it designed to 
promote the growth and development of 
the children in your schools to the max- 
imum degree possible? 

What of the methods of teaching? Are 
they designed to enkindle the child’s inter- 
est and effort? 

All these objectives require constant and 
unremitting study and work on the part of 
the administrator, not for the sake of 
getting an advanced degree (laudable as 
that may be), but that the youth under his 
care may be more richly and effectively 
nourished. Particularly he should keep 
abreast of the best that is being said and 
written in the field of education. 


Second Principle 

My second guiding principle has been 
the good will of the people, who are the 
constituents and supports of the school. 
Every business organization lists good will 
as among the most valuable of its assets. 
In every merger, sale, or transfer of a busi- 
ness from one person or group to another, 
good will enters as a very definite item. It 
is so, it seems to me, with a school system, 
and an administrator can well afford to go 
out of his way at times to make a friend 
for the schools, rather than by neglect or 
discourtesy create an enemy. I have done 
a hundred things that some might think 
unnecessary, or at best superfluous, be- 
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cause they make for a friendly attitude 
toward the schools. A discouraged “kid” 
who has need of a readjustment of his 
course of study to give him a fresh start; a 
courteous hearing to an aggrieved parent; 
a little help to some child or family hard 
pressed by need; all these and a score more 
like them, I accept as part of my “job” 
not for personal advantage or glory, but 
because friendship and good will thereby 
accrue to the schools of the community, 
and one never knows where these seem- 
ingly little services radiate. 

General community service in the way of 
identification with community activities 
and agencies of one sort and another, is 
also a means of enhancing good will and 
understanding, and is recognized by prac- 
tically every superintendent as part of his 
job. My thought is that a school system 
cannot heap up too large a storehouse of 
good will. In times of crisis, or when large 
needs confront a system, calling for finan- 
cial outlays of more than normal size, the 
all-important thing is public good will. If 
a board of education or an administration 
has not accumulated that, its path is des- 
tined to be a difficult, if not unhappy one. 

These two principles, then, I have en- 
deavored to keep abidingly in my mind as 
I have administered school systems through 
the years: first, the welfare and growth of 
the children in the schools in all the ways 
that will make them intelligent and worthy 
citizens; and, second, the good will of the 
people toward their educational system, in- 
sofar as that good will may be attained 
without sacrifice of honor or justice. 
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The Relations Between the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent 


W.E. 


(Concluded from December) 

The principle of compromise is a ninth 
consideration worthy of thought. It does 
not necessarily rank ninth in importance. 
In fact, I think it belongs higher in the 
scale of important considerations. Probably 
there is no one in a school system who 
has his own way so few times as an ambi- 
tious, wide-awake superintendent. How- 
ever, it is highly desirable that he have a 
high goal of achievement to guide and di- 
rect his thinking and activities if worth- 
while achievement is to result. But if he 
is wise, he will not attempt to date too 
definitely the time when any item in his 
list of desired results will be attained. 
Frequently he will be compelled by limit- 
ing circumstances of one type or another 
to accept less than what will satisfy him. 
But for his own peace of mind it is neces- 
sary to recognize that this is one of the 
characteristics of administration in a 
democratic school system. Just as he will 
be compelled to compromise with his ideals 
for achievement so far as teachers and 
pupils, and finances and physical facilities 
are concerned, so he will find it essential 
to compromise with the same ideals in his 
relations with the board. If it is not 
either the superintendent is satisfied with 
unacceptably low attainments for the 
school system or he is a dictator. In either 
instance he cannot be an effective director 
of an educational system in a democracy. 

Changes to be made gradually repre- 
sents a tenth consideration. It is good prac- 
tice for a new superintendent to assume 
that the school system into which he has 
entered has been a good system before his 
arrival, and that, if it remains very much 
as it has been, it will continue to render 
satisfactory service for some time to come 
without any innovations which he might 
desire to introduce. Moreover, an attempt 
to make changes too soon and too gen- 
erally tends to cause the board to question 
the quality of the superintendent’s judg- 
ment, for the very simple reason that the 
members will recognize that changes should 
not be made except on the basis of well- 
understood reasons. One must be in a 
school system for a reasonable length of 
time before he can know where alterations 
are desirable and what the limiting factors 
are as to how the changes may be made. 
\fter entering a new school system, it is a 
sensible practice just to stand around ob- 
serving for a period of time, as it were, 
to determine what are the desirable quali- 
ties of the school and where improvements 
might be wisely made. Then a period of 
time is required in which to formulate and 
effect the changes. Teachers, board mem- 
bers, and the community must all be taken 
into consideration before one can safely and 
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wisely 
time. 

An eleventh essential for proper rela- 
tions between board and superintendent, in 
my judgment, is courage on the part of the 
superintendent to tell the board of educa- 
tion when it is about to make a mistake. 
This is no simple and easy thing to do, 
but it is a professional obligation, and in 
the long run a board will respect a man 
for doing just this thing. He should have 
expert knowledge, and this knowledge 
should enable him to sense the presence of 
pitfalls that otherwise would be unobserved 
by lay board members. For instance, I 
have in mind the case of where a_ board 
was about to violate that fundamental 
principle of good administration which for- 
bids the board to perform executive duties. 
The superintendent pointed out to the 
board just what it was about to do. It 
did not follow the course of action which 
it desired to pursue. It was the tvpe of 
error which would have led to inefficiency 
in the administration of the schools and 
ultimately would have led to increasing 
embarrassment for both the board and 
the superintendent. Such an experience is 
one not to be coveted, but neither is it 
to be shunned simply because it may be 
distasteful. 


move forward. All this 


requires 


The Superintendent at Board 
Meetings 

So much for a set of more or less gen- 
eral and fundamental considerations 
garding the relations which may exist 
between the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools. Briefly how are 
these to be applied in actual practice? 
Space will not permit a discussion of all the 
implications. In a major way the _ best 
opportunity for their application and_ for 
developing and maintaining kindly and 
helpful relations is offered in the meetings 
of the board. Here is where the board as 
a board functions, and here is the only 
place that the superintendent can mani- 
fest his abilities and qualities in a situa- 


re- 


tion where the board members, strictly 
speaking, have power to function as the 
directing board for the school system. 


How a superintendent handles himself in 
the meetings of the board will largely de- 
termine the nature of the relations which 
will exist between the superintendent and 
the board as a whole, and between him 
and the individual members. The technique 
of meeting with the board has not been 
given the attention and consideration in 
the educational literature to which the sub 
iect is entitled. There is much to be 
done here for superintendents and by 
superintendents. 

What should be the position and action 
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of the superintendent in board meetings? 
One must answer this question by begin- 
ning before the meeting. Careful and 
thoughtful study must be given to making 
necessary preparations for board meetings 
if they are to be successful and if desirable 
relations are to exist in, and are to come 
out of, them for both superintendent and 
board members. Just as good teaching is 
based on thorough preparation by the 
teacher before she appears before her class, 
so good board meetings depend upon, good 
preparation by the superintendent. There 
are no more important activities in which 
a superintendent engages than the making 
of his preparations for the periodic meet- 
ings of the board of education. Properly 
conceived these preparations should begin 
immediately after the close of the last 
meeting, and the items of preparation 
should be receiving attention throughout 
the intervening period. It is a good prac- 
tice to keep a record book in which sub- 
jects for consideration of the board are 
recorded, and then a few days before the 
meeting time they may be assembled and 
a written report prepared centering around 
them. 

The suggestion is made that a written 
report be prepared for the members prior 
to the meeting time. It is good practice to 
have this report in the hands of the mem- 
bers two or three days prior to the meet- 
ing so that they may have the opportunity 
to study its contents and to consider a 
good course of action. In my own practice 
this monthly report consists of five major 
parts: the financial report of the clerk of 
the board who is also secretary to the 
superintendent of schools; a copy of the 
minutes of the last regular meeting and any 
special meetings held during the _inter- 
vening period; a list of bills to be allowed: 
the treasurer's report: and finally the de- 
tailed report of the superintendent. It is 
with this last that we are especially con- 
cerned here. Naturally the reports for dif- 
ferent meetings vary in content, but a 
common plan characterizes them in regard 
to the general nature of the contents. The 
report is subdivided into a number of more 
wr less distinct parts. First comes a recital 
f those activities of the preceding month 
in which the sunerintendent believes the 
members may be interested. These include 
such items as the results of a testing pro- 
eram, especially good work done by an in- 
dividual or a group of teachers, the health 
of teachers and pupils, extracurricular 
events such as athletic games, music, or 
debating events, and similar activities. The 
second part relates to problems, if any, 
if immediate concern to which the board 
of education should attend. Suggestions for 
the solution of these problems are offered. 


Recommendations in the Report 


\ third part recommenda- 
tions calling for the action of the board 
it the meeting. These may refer to the 
employment of an additional teacher, the 
acceptance of a resignation, the repair or 
remodeling of the school plant, the pur- 
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chase of new equipment, or any one of 
dozens of items which must from time to 
time be brought to the attention of a board 
for action. 

A fourth part of the report not always 
present, and yet in my judgment highly 
important consists of a discussion of 
some special aspect of education. It may 
be the findings of some study which has 
been made. It may relate to a subject 
which has no immediate pertinency per- 
haps, but which will enable the board to 
understand the work of education locally, 
state wide, or nationally better, and on the 
basis of such information prepare it to di- 
rect more intelligently the work of the 
local schools. It may be a report on state 
legislative activities as they refer to 
schools; it may be on the subject of the 
curriculum; it may have to do with teach- 
ers’ retirement allowances; it may tell of 
newer methods of instruction; it may re- 
late to long distant future needs of the 
schools. The nature of the special report 
will be determined by the abilities and in- 
terests of the superintendent, the needs of 
the schools, and the interests and needs of 
the members of the board. These special 
reports are designed to inform the board in 
regard to educational matters with which 
the layman is not likely to be acquainted. 
They represent the content of the course 
of study for this purpose, so to speak. For 
I conceive it to be one of the major func- 
tions of a superintendent to inform the 
board members about educational subjects 
so that they may have a background of 
knowledge about school matters against 
which they can decide educational prob- 
lems. For some reason or other this concept 
of the superintendent’s work is not gen- 
erally accepted, or discussions of the sub- 
ject do not get into the educational 
literature in any appreciable degree. There 
is an open field here for contributions to 
be made by superintendents of schools. 

The subject matter of a course of study 
for the information of the members of a 
board is very extensive. The following are 
a few suggested items on which board mem- 
bers would do well to be informed: the 
origin of schools in America; the purposes 
of education in America; the origin of the 
board and of the superintendent of schools; 
the state school-board organization; the 
national school-board organization; adult 
education; new school legislation; needed 
school legislation; the Federal Government 
and education; a long-range program for 
our schools; the importance of the work of 
the board; why school administration is 
separate from city administration; how the 
dollar collected for public services is spent 
and the part which the school receives; 
salary trends; curriculum trends; instruc- 
tional practices; sick leave for teachers; 
relations between the school and_ the 
community; insuring school property: 
why extracurricular activities; social and 
economic changes as they affect the 
support of the schools and the services 
demanded of schools; supervision; visual 
education; the radio in education; what 
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other schools are doing; digests of 
articles in educational magazines; the 


schools and the recreational life of 
the community; economies possible in 
the schools; how attendance is managed: 
the health program; why school costs have 
increased. These are but types of subjects 
which may be used in informing the board. 


Exhibits That Help 

Displays of schoolwork are further 
means of informing the board members 
about the work of the schools. It is rela- 
tively easy to arrange a simple display of 
materials gathered from classrooms for 
each board meeting. English papers, ar- 
ticles produced in the art department, in 
the shops, in the home-economics labora- 
tories, projects developed in history, in 
mathematics, in science in any depart- 
ment can be shown to the board members 
in this manner with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time on their part and on the part 
of the teachers who prepare them. It is 
an effective plan to arrange a schedule for 
such exhibits with a chairman to prepare 
an exhibit for each meeting. Another plan 
to give a more intimate and_ personal 
knowledge of the activities in the schools 
is to have principals, directors, teachers, 
and pupils present orally to the members 
in board meetings the nature of the work 
which they are doing. A half hour at each 
meeting devoted to this purpose will pay 
large dividends. All of these procedures 
have as their purpose informing the board 
members about educational matters and 
maintaining such relations between them 
and the superintendent of schools that the 
most effective results may be achieved for 
the children and for the supporting public. 

If proper preparations have been made 
for a board meeting, it should be evident 
that little more needs to be said about the 
superintendent's part in the actual meet- 
ing. It ordinarily will consist of supplying 
additional information on the subjecis sub- 
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mitted in the written report, in answering 
questions, and in directing the attention of 
the board members to the more significant 
elements of the written report. It might well 
be added that he should have all supple- 
mentary materials or items of information 
readily at hand which the board members 
may desire to have. If one must fumble 
about his office and among various records 
to find what is desired, and perhaps not 
find it in the end, the impression produced 
is not likely to be constructive. 

These then are some thoughts on the 
subject of maintaining proper relations be- 
tween the board of education and the su- 
perintendent of schools. May I repeat that 
in my judgment the fundamental principle 
underlying such desirable relations is that 
educational results must be obtained by 
educational procedures in working with the 
board as well as in effecting the develop- 
ment of the children for whom the schools 
primarily exist. If the principle is observed 
in action, there will be little occasion for 
anyone to say, as I recently heard a citizen 
say, “School boards are the greatest 
menaces we have” or for the statement of 
a great leader of education that we should 
find a way to administer schools without 
school boards because they are detrimental 
to the best interests of education. I for one 
believe that if superintendents give the 
thoughtful consideration which they give 
to other aspects of their work, to working 
harmoniously and_ effectively with the 
boards whom they serve, they and _ the 
public will have no occasion to give expres- 
sion to such thoughts, but rather that on 
the basis of objective evidence they will 
know that the boards are performing suc- 
cessfully one of the most essential functions 
requisite for the maintenance of our 
democracy and that they are performing 
it more effectively as a whole, with greater 
sincerity and greater integrity than is 
manifested by the directors of any other 
aspect of our American public life. 
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Power to Incur Indebtedness and 
Make Expenditures; the Issuance of Warrants 


Short-Term School-District Financing—Il 


Funds Against Which Borrowing 
is Done 

The statutory provisions regulating short- 
term borrowing permit the pledging of 
numerous sources of school income as 
security for such loans. The school district 
“tax” is the most common source of rev- 
enue against which borrowing is done, 
although the statutes of some states permit 
borrowing against state aid, federal aid, 
tuition, fees, and all other current receipts. 

It is evident that a school district in 
which the statutes permit borrowing to the 
extent of 50 per cent of “all” the revenue 
to be received during the current year from 
taxes, state aid, tuition, etc., would have a 
much greater borrowing capacity than a 
district in which the authority to borrow 
50 per cent is limited to local school taxes 
only. The stability of the funds as sources 
of income might also have considerable 
bearing upon the amount of short-term bor- 
rowing authorized. Several states have in- 
dicated this in their statutes. For example, 
in New Jersey, school districts may borrow 
50 per cent of the current tax levy, 80 per 
cent of the current railroad-tax levy, and 
80 per cent of the tuition due the district. 
Likewise, in Ohio the school districts may 
borrow only 50 per cent of the current 
year’s taxes, but they may also borrow an 
amount equal to “all” money due from the 
state school fund. The statutes of Indiana 
limit school borrowing against the current 
tax levy to 33 1 3 per cent but permit bor- 
rowing against delinquent taxes to the 
extent of 75 per cent. The data reveal no 
established unity in the percentage of bor- 
rowing that may be done against antici- 
pated revenue. 


Centralization of Authority in 
Short-Term Borrowing 

The authority to borrow money on short- 
term loans is usually fixed in the school 
board. The statutes generally extend this 
short-term borrowing power without the 
necessity of securing the further approval 
of the residents of the school district as is 
necessary when long-term bonds are issued. 
Some states have set up certain “checks” 
upon the school boards in negotiating short- 
term loans. In Kansas, for example, author- 
ity must be secured from the State Tax 
Commission before money may be _ bor- 
rowed, and then the amount is limited to 
25 per cent of the levy for the current tax 
year. Consent of the state educational- 
budget auditor is required in New Mexico, 
and the limitation is such that the amount 
borrowed may not be in excess of the 
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budget allowance for ninety days. In North 
Carolina the county commissioners are 
authorized to do the borrowing, and in 
South Carolina the power rests with the 
county treasurer and the county super- 
visors upon application of the county board 
of education. Tennessee places the short- 
term borrowing power in the Quarterly 
Court, while in Oregon and New Hamp- 
shire the school board negotiates the short- 
term loan after being authorized by a 
majority vote of the legal voters present 
and voting at any legal school meeting. In 
Connecticut the town board secures the 
loan for the school district. The remaining 
statutes usually place the short-term bor- 
rowing power directly in the hands of the 
school officials. 


Warrants Used in Payment 
of Obligations 

School warrants are sometimes sold to 
financial investors as a short-term invest- 
ment. The persons who buy them make 
cash available to pay the creditors of the 
school district. 

School districts in many states, however, 
follow the practice of issuing warrants 
directly to their creditors. When funds are 
not immediately available for the payment 
of the warrants, the authorized school offi- 
cial endorses thereon, “Not Paid for Want 
of Funds” and keeps a record thereof. In 
either case the warrants are called for pay- 
ment (usually in numerical order) when 
the funds against which they were issued 
are collected. Warrants may be issued in 
excess of the cash on hand and endorsed 
“Not Paid for Want of Funds” by school 
districts in the states of Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

It must be remembered that even though 
the statutes may call their short-term 
financing devices by different names, the 
general principle involved is the same, 
namely, to provide a means of supplying 
funds for a short period of time, until cer 
tain anticipated revenues are available. 


Interest Rates 

One of the important stipulations in the 
provisions for short-term loans for school 
purposes in the several states is the rate of 
interest on such loans allowed by the 
statutes. The limitation of the law in such 
cases is expressed in the form of a max- 
imum rate of interest. The amount of the 
interest cost is obviously determined in 
part by the length of the loan period, but 
the time factor is not so rigidly defined as 
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the maximum rate of interest. The max- 
imum rates designated by statute in 27 
states are shown in the following table. 

Texas has the lowest maximum rate (4 
per cent) while the highest (8 per cent) is 
found in Washington, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, South Carolina, and Florida. The aver- 
age maximum rate for the 27 states report- 
ing is 6.4 per cent and the most common 
rate allowed is 6 per cent. 


Maximum Interest Rates on School Warrants 


Maximum Maximum 
Per Cent Per Cent 
State Interest State Interest 

Alabama 6 Nebraska 6 
Arizona 6 Nevada 8 
California 6 New Jersey 6 
Colorado 6 New Mexico 8 
Florida 8 New York 6 
Idaho 6 North Dakota 7 
Illinois 6 South Carolina 8 
Indiana 6 South Dakota 6 
lowa 5 Tennessee 6 
Kentucky 6 Texas 4 
Louisiana 7 Virginia 6 
Michigan 7 Washington 8 
Minnesota 6 Wyoming 6 
Mississippi 6 

Mean 6.4 

Range 4to8 

Mode 6 


In actual practice, however, the interest 
rates paid are frequently less than the max- 
imum allowed by the statutes. This results 
from a variety of factors. The most signifi- 
cant of these factors are: 

1. The general financial condition of the 
school district. 

2. Economic conditions in general. 

3. Stability of the money market. 

4. Duration of the tax warrants or short- 
term loans. 

5. The integrity and financial prestige of 
the school officials making the loan. 

The board of education of the city of 
Chicago has long used tax-anticipation 
warrants as a means of financing the oper- 
ation of the schools. The rate of interest 
paid on such warrants has ranged from 6 
per cent® for a number of years prior to 
1932 to 23x per cent in 1938.° An interest 
rate of 23g per cent on the indentures of 
municipalities is a very low rate in relation 
to the prevailing practice of earlier years. 
During the depression years of the early 
1930’s school districts in Illinois in most 
instances paid the maximum (6 per cent) 
rate of interest. Consequently it may be 
seen that the “rate’’ undergoes fluctuation 
in the same manner that other prices fluc- 
tuate, being determined in part by the ad- 
justment of the supply of loanable capital 
to the demand for its use. Since interest 
rates commonly vary with respect to the 
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character and reliability of the borrower, it 
appears that all the factors mentioned enter 
into the final determination of the “rate” 
charged at any given time. 


Power to Borrow 

The courts of the United States have 
often been called upon to interpret the 
statutes regulating short-term financial 
operations of school officials. A general 
principle apparent in the interpretations 
dealing with this topic is that school dis- 
tricts are quasicorporations and have no 
inherent rights to borrow money or nego- 
tiate loans, but must derive such rights 
from the statutes and comply therewith.’ 
Whenever the statutes do not give this 
power to the school district, notes or war- 
rants given by them for borrowed money 
cannot be enforced against the district. 

One of the earliest cases on record deal- 
ing with short-term borrowing is found in 
the case of Clarke v. School District No. 7, 
Rhode Island, in the year 1855. The school 
district in question had authority to con- 
tract and incur indebtedness, but had no 
specific power to borrow money. They had, 
however, contracted debts to a considerable 
amount for building a schoolhouse, for 
other school purposes, and for expenses in- 
curred in certain actions and suits in which 
the district was concerned. These debts, it 
was concluded, the district was in law 
bound to pay. Instead of levying a tax on 
the ratable property of the district to raise 
the money for the payment, the district 
board borrowed the money from individ- 
uals and gave them promissory notes. The 
money realized from the notes was used to 
pay the obligations. The question was 
raised as to whether or not these promis- 
sory notes were void or valid and binding 
upon the district, and whether a school dis- 
trict had power to raise money by borrow- 
ing for the payment of its debts, lawfully 
contracted, and to give its promissory notes 
therefor. In deciding this case the supreme 
court of Rhode Island upheld the action of 
the school authorities. ““A school district 
corporation may give and bind itself by a 
negotiable promissory note or bill of ex- 
change for any debts contracted in the 
course of its legitimate business for any 
expenses incurred in any manner or thing 
which it is authorized to do, or any matter 
which is not foreign to the purpose of its 
creation.” 

The same principle was upheld by the 
Minnesota State Supreme Court in 1865 
where the statutes granted contractual 
power to the school district but gave no 
specific authority to issue short-term notes. 
“Promissory notes made by trustees of 
school districts as evidences of indebted- 
ness are valid between the parties, as a 
contract for forbearance and a promise to 
pay the amount specified, which will bind 
the successors of the original trustees, and 
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upon which suit may be brought against 
the district.”” 

It is to be noted, however, that a promis- 
sory note executed by the trustees of a 
school district, as such, becomes a note of 
the district only when the note was given 
for an indebtedness that the trustees were 
authorized to contract,” for neither legisla- 
ture nor electors and taxpayers may vali- 
date any indebtedness of a school district 
which it had no authority to make 
and which is prohibited by the state 
constitution.” 

A significant feature about short-term 
borrowing is that generally the school 
board has the power to borrow money with- 
out getting any further permission from 
the people in the district. Long-term bonds 
are usually first approved by a vote of the 
people before the school board has any 
authority to issue them. Short-term  bor- 
rowing has thus been regarded as a method 
of meeting financial emergencies that may 
come up in the operation of the schools 
and many of the statutes are so devised. 


Revenue Against Which Borrowing 
is Done 

The power of a board for a short term 
has been subject to considerable judicial 
interpretation as to whether or not such 
borrowing could be against sums other than 
current revenues. The supreme court of 
Oklahoma held that liability incurred by 
school districts in excess of current revenue 
in hand or legally levied is void unless au- 
thorized by election,'’ and that school dis- 
tricts cannot become indebted in an amount 
exceeding, in any year, the income and 
revenue provided for such year without 
assent of the voters.’’ These decisions were 
based upon the statutory provision that 
warrants may be “issued to the amount of 
the estimate made and approved by the 
excise board for the current fiscal year.” 
In North Carolina, however, the statutory 
power given to the taxing district to bor- 
row money is not limited to short-term 
loans in anticipation of current revenue, as 
distinguished from long-term bond issues, 
so as to render applicable the limitation 
that the amount so borrowed in any one 
year cannot exceed the amount which may 
be raised by the annual tax. It was held 
that the words to “borrow money” implied 
the power to raise money for the public 
use on the pledge of public credit, and such 
power could be used to meet either present 
or anticipated expenses and _ liabilities. 
This right gives a municipal corporation 
the power to create indebtedness and pro- 
cure for its payment funds from others 
which may be paid at a future date.'’ This 
same principle was upheld by the supreme 
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court of Alabama in Heustess v. Hearin 
when it was held that the county board of 
education which had exhausted its funds 
for the current year, had the power to bor- 
row money to pay salaries of teachers and 
current expenses by pledging the revenues 
of the succeeding year."* 

It is apparent that the interpretations of 
borrowing in anticipation of future rev- 
enues beyond the current year show con- 
siderable variation in the states because of 
the nature of the statutory provisions. For 
instance, in the State of Oklahoma the 
supreme court held invalid the statute en- 
acted in 1927 which was designed to con- 
fer power on school boards during one fiscal 
year, to contract liability against funds 
provided for subsequent fiscal years for 
services then to be performed.'’ The su- 
preme court of Kentucky also ruled that a 
school board was without power to borrow 
money against the tax levy of 1921 to meet 
the expenses necessary for increasing the 
salaries of teachers and other employees 
in 1920.'° This was because the statutes 
of the State of Kentucky governing short- 
term borrowing provide that: “Any board 
of education shall have the power and au- 
thority to borrow money on the credit of 
the board and to issue negotiable notes in 
anticipation of revenues from school taxes 
for the fiscal year in which the money is 
borrowed. . In all cases in which such 
loans are made, they shall be repaid within 
the fiscal year in which they are 
borrowed.”"'' 

The appellate court of Illinois was liberal 
in its interpretation of the power of the 
school district of Decatur, IIl., which is or- 
ganized under a special act of the legisla- 
ture, when in 1917 it was held that the 
district had power to borrow money for 
general school purposes including teachers’ 
salaries, although such salaries were not 
specifically mentioned in the act.'* This 
same implication of authority is noted in 
the Louisiana case of Watkins vy. Quachita 
Parish School Board in 1931 when the su- 
preme court held that ‘where a_ special 
tax is voted to establish a junior college, 
the school board has implied power to bor- 
row against the tax and pledge it to obtain 
funds.’”** 

A strict adherence to the powers of 
boards to borrow is noted in an old case in 
Dakota Territory, dating back to 1889. 
The statutes at that time restricted the 
amount of obligations that a district might 
incur in any one year to 1" per cent of 
the value of the taxable property in the 
district. The supreme court of the territory 
declared invalid warrants made _ payable 
immediately and exceeding the 1! per cent 
limitation. 

To be continued in Ma 
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The Superintendent's Responsibility 
for Good Teaching 


If one reasoned that if the superintend- 
ent is responsible for the school, and if “as 
the teacher so the school,” then it would 
follow that good teaching is the primary 
responsibility of the good superintendent. 

It will be granted that a superintendent 
may succeed well for a time through em- 
phasizing such externals of school adminis- 
tration as management of the plant, 
relationships with school board and com- 
munity, financial management and similar 
functions, which customarily occupy much 
of the time of the ordinary superintendent. 

In recent years so much emphasis has 
been placed upon these external functions 
of school superintendents that it seems de- 
sirable to re-emphasize the responsibility 
of the superintendent in promoting good 
teaching in the school. The superintendent 
cannot succeed for long without giving due 
attention to his responsibility in promoting 
the internal work of the school which, in 
its last analysis, is good teaching. 

Before arriving at a superintendent's re- 
sponsibility in this connection it will prove 
worth while to consider briefly the age-old 
and perplexing question of “What is good 
teaching?” or its corollary “Who is the 
good teacher?” 

Formerly, the matter of judging the abil- 
ity of a teacher was very largely deter 
mined in terms of the amount of knowledge 
acquired and retained by students, as meas- 
ured by objective tests and subjective ob- 
servations. That day is past. In the light 
of new educational objectives being stressed 
currently, the teacher’s task becomes highly 
intricate and the results in terms of pupil 
growth and development the more un- 
measurable. 

One needs only to consider the varied 
differences in background, training, and 
experience of teachers and the similar dif- 
ferences in their groups of heterogenous 
pupils to conclude that the desirable in- 
teraction called teaching is extremely diffi- 
cult to analyze and appraise. In attempting 
an analysis of this quality of “good teach- 
ing’ one might approach it from a variety 
of angles. 

For example, is good teaching what the 
forceful teacher does or is it an achieve- 
ment more characteristic of the studious, 
sympathetic type of teacher? Or, is good 
teaching what the experienc ed teacher does, 
or is it more common with the enthusiastic, 
inexperienced teacher? The answer, nat- 
urally, is “no.” Mention of young, inex- 
perienced teachers brings to mind the 
instance of the enthusiastic superintendent 
enrolled in a summer-session school-admin- 
istration course who decried the seeming 
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circumstance that graduates from univer- 
sities and normal schools are too young 
and too immature to do effective teaching. 
The instructor, smiling broadly, dismissed 
the idea with the words, “Yes, it seems 
true, but it is also true that the older you 
get, the younger they look.” 


Who is a Good Teacher? 

Good teaching might be thought of as 
the achievement of certain recognized ob- 
jectives of education; for example, Inglis 
has defined education as a “‘process of pro- 
ducing, directing, and preventing changes 
in human beings.” Possibly, then, the good 
teacher is one who is able to produce de- 
sirable changes in a student and prevent 
undesirable changes. 

An analysis of good teaching might also 
be considered from the viewpoint of the 
pupils themselves. In his recent doctoral 
dissertation, Bryan found that items having 
the most weight with junior- and senior- 
high-school pupils in determining teaching 
ability were: (1) Amount pupils are learn- 
ing, (2) ability of the teacher to explain 
clearly, (3) teacher’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and (4) amount of work done by the 
teacher.* 

Chris Kold, one of the founders and 
teachers in the famed Danish Folk High 
Schools was asked by a prospective student, 
“What would I gain if I attended your 
school?” Chris Kold is reputed to have 
returned the question thus, “Have you a 
watch?” to which the student replied in the 
affirmative. “What happens if you don't 
wind it?’ The student replied, “Why it 
runs down, of course.” To this the Danish 
sage replied with a significant look in his 
eye, “If you come to my school, | will wind 
you up so you'll never run down.” Is that 
good teaching? 

The pronouncements of the early Greek 
philosophers, long before the time of the 
educational philosopher, might give some 
indication of “what is good teaching?” 
Aristotle long ago said this: “Those who 
educate children well are more to be hon- 
ored than even their parents, for these only 
give them life, those the art of living well.” 

Plato takes words directly from the lips 
of current progressives in education (or is 
it really vice versa?) when he advises: **Do 
not train boys to learning by force and 
harshness; but direct them to it by what 
amuses their minds, so that you may be the 
better able to discover with accuracy the 
peculiar bent of the genius of each.’ 

In the mood of the statement of Plato 
the author recalls distinctly the general 
characteristics of his “ideal teacher.” 
Doubtless each reader can recall one ot 
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more of his own teachers whom he might 
consider his ‘ideal teacher.” Certainly the 
results achieved by that teacher in his par- 
ticular case would undoubtedly constitute, 
in the reader’s judgment, “good teaching.” 
The remarkable thing, however, is that 
such “ideal” teachers are quite different 
from each other. 

The conclusion from these various ap- 
proaches to “what is good teaching” is 
inevitable; namely, that good teaching can- 
not be defined or measured in a highly spe- 
cific manner. One might, however, summa- 
rize generally by saying that good teaching 
may be defined as that process in which 
the teacher, through ways and methods 
characteristic of him, guides, interests, and 
stimulates individual pupils to develop to 
the maximum their individual potentialities. 


Four Factors in Good Teaching 


Upon what, then, does good teaching in 
a school depend? There appear to be at 
least four primary factors upon which the 
development of good teaching in a school 
depend. These are: 

1. The proper recognition and stimula- 
tion of each individual teacher’s abilities 
and potentialities. To the extent that the 
superintendent is able indirectly or directly 
to give recognition and direction to an in- 
dividual teacher’s ability, to that extent he 
stimulates the continued growth and de- 
velopment of that teacher’s potentialities 
for good teaching. 

2. Good teaching depends upon the 
teacher keeping herself or himself “alive” 
professionally. The stimulating kind of 
purposeful teachers’ meetings and small 
group conferences; the provision of proper 
materials, facilities, and equipment; ade- 
quate professional library service available 
to teachers; and timely bulletins and sug- 
gestions — all in their proper places, are 
potent factors in keeping the teacher 
eagerly enthusiastic in his task of improv- 
ing his teaching. 

3. Good teaching depends upon the 
teacher keeping himself “alert” physically. 
This condition involves such factors as a 
reasonable teaching load, proper health and 
working conditions, opportunity for recrea- 
tion and leisure-time pursuits, in short 
time to be a human being. These factors 
make the difference between an inspiring, 
fresh, alert teacher in the classroom, and 
one who gradually dulls under the stren- 
uous, nerve-wearing regime of guiding 
groups of energetic pupils in study, growth, 
and development. 

4. Good teaching depends upon mutually 
cooperative and satisfactory working rela- 
tionships among pupils, teachers, princi- 
pals, and the superintendent. It might be 
questioned whether this relationship is a 
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cause or a result of good teaching, but any 
good teacher will undoubtedly place this 
factor high in any evaluation of circum- 
stances which promote good teaching. 


Five Questions for Superintendents 

Turning now to the superintendent’s re- 
sponsibility in developing good teaching, 
there remains for him thoughtfully to ask 
himself five challenging questions: 

1. Am I assuming my full responsibility 
in establishing the routine matters of school 
administration in such a way as to free the 
creative energies of teachers to the fullest? 

Obviously, the week contains only so 
many hours and administrative details, im- 
portant as they are, should be reduced to 
an efficient minimum for the teacher. Not 
only is this beneficial to the teacher but it 
releases more time in which the superin- 
tendent may counsel with himself in care- 
ful and forward-looking planning. After all, 
the superintenuent as a social engineer can 
no more afford to spend all of his time 
applying “oil to squeaks” than can the 
highly trained mechanical engineer. 

2. Am I assuming my full responsibility 
in providing every possible professional and 
physical facility to promote good teaching? 
The lack of funds often limits the amount 
of equipment and miscellaneous materials 
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There are satisfactions in being a mem- 
ber of a board of education. Unfortunately 
it is difficult to persuade men and women 
of the requisite ability and character to 
accept the office. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out reasons why school- 
board membership should be regarded as 
an opportunity for the highest type of civic 
service. But, first, let us take a look at the 
things which operate as a bar to secur- 
ing the type of board members needed 
today. 

Shall we view the position from the angle 
of financial remuneration? No, for there is 
no such view (or should not be). At least 
board members do not draw salaries. It was 
a moot question in the early days of this 
government whether or not public officials, 
from the president down, should be paid 
salaries. Many thought that public-spirited 
persons would volunteer to serve because 
of the opportunity to influence legislation 
and the conduct of government in benefi- 
cent ways. That argument was finally re- 
jected because some with fine ideals and 
ability would be barred from such service 
because of their financial inability to main- 
tain themselves in office. The more ideal- 
istic argument still holds for members of 
school boards. 

Is this office likely to prove a stepping- 
stone to some «ther which will afford 
political advancement or monetary reward? 
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which aid teachers materially, but many of 
these often can be provided through con- 
scious planning over a period of years. Cer- 
tain professionally stimulating facilities, 
such as a professional teacher’s library, can 
be provided through voluntary cooperation 
of the teachers themselves, if no other way 
is available. 

3. Am I assuming my full responsibility 
in constantly surveying my situation to de- 
termine the problems in our school which 
hinder good teaching? Am I planning with 
the aid of teachers certain objectives for 
accomplishment this year so that teaching 
may be more easily vitalized, and weak- 
nesses in the system strengthened? Many 
superintendents have found that teaching 
takes on new life if certain special objec- 
tives or curriculum emphases for a_par- 
ticular year are agreed upon by the teach- 
ers as one of the goals for achievement 
during the year. 

4. Am I assuming my full responsibility 
in planning carefully my program of select- 
ing and retaining teachers? When so much 
depends upon bringing into a system the 
most promising and qualified teacher the 
salary will attract, this task becomes one of 
the primary duties of the superintendent. 
The retention of teachers likewise calls for 
intelligent planning in order that weak 
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It might conceivably do so, but the indi- 
vidual who would seek it with this ulterior 
motive is hardly likely to measure up to the 
specifications usually recognized as essen- 
tial to the management of school affairs. 

Will sincere and devoted application to 
the duties of the office bring the commen- 
dation of one’s fellows? Perhaps, but not 
invariably. One is just as likely to en- 
counter harsh and unjust criticism. There 
are nearly always those who will seek to 
cast reproach on the motives and acts of a 
board member. Frequently such persons 
will spread their ideas without having taken 
the trouble to obtain enough information to 
be entitled to an opinion, much less a right 
to express it publicly. Yet, this is what our 
democracy entails. 


The Fundamental Reasons 

Why, then, should any sane intelligent 
person care to assume the duties of such 
an office? 

Because the opportunities for performing 
service that is vital to the community and 
the nation makes it the most important 
local office within the gift of the public. If 
this country is to retain any just claim to 
being a democracy; if our oncoming gen- 
eration of citizens is to be in any sense 
capable of carrying on worthily the proc- 
esses of such a government; if life is to 
continue to be free and happy in America; 
if economic problems are to be solved; if 
unemployment is to be overcome; if reli- 
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areas in the school may be strengthened 
continuously. 

5. Am I assuming my full responsibility 
in following policies in harmony with the 
democratic philosophy of modern school 
administration? Good teaching may take 
place under practically any type of school 
administration varying from a dictatorship 
to pure democracy. However, the chances 
are very great that good teachirg will most 
often be found in those schools where 
pupils, teachers, principals, and the super- 


intendent work cooperatively and_har- 
moniously together, each according to 


capacity, in surveying, planning, and car- 
rying out programs that are mutually 
agreed upon as desirable. 

In summary, if some agreement can be 
reached upon the definition of good teach- 
ing, as stated above, and if good teaching 
depends primarily upon the recognition and 
intelligent stimulation of each teacher’s 
abilities and potentialities, then the role of 
the superintendent in relation to the teach- 
ers is quite comparable to the relationship 
of the good teacher with the pupils. 

For, in reality, the superintendent’s task 
is to serve as a democratic “teacher of 
teachers” in somewhat the same way in 
which the good teacher serves as a stimulat- 
ing and democratic ‘teacher of pupils.” 


Member? 


gious freedom and spiritual values are to be 
conserved; if men and women are to be 
kindly and cultured; if little children are 
to have the blessed privilege of growing up 
in an atmosphere of liberty and justice - 
sympathetic, fair-minded, intelligent men 
and women must be willing to serve as 
members of boards of education. 

Schools have rightly been called the in- 
surance policy of our nation against ignor- 
ance, indifference, and disaster. Our homes 
and our churches are powerful bulwarks 
for the defense of our country against these 
same enemies, but without the effective 
cooperation of the schools, their usefulness 
will be so impaired as to make them prac- 
tically helpless. 

Some critics of the schools will exclaim 
at this point, “But the schools are not 
getting the job done in the way that they 
should!” Admitted. That is why boards of 
education must be composed of men and 
women of vision and ability. Too many 
boards have indifferent, slipshod, and 
biased individuals attempting to direct the 
destinies of their schools. They lack the 
vision, the ability, the intelligence, or the 
will to get behind a program which gives 
hope of greater accomplishments. The 
board member whom nobody wants is 4 
topic, however, which should be separately 
treated. We are trying here to interest new 
talent and to hold the best we now have, 
such as will take the job seriously and de- 
vote to it courage and good judgment. 
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More specifically, what are the qualities 
to be desired in board members? Putting 
the question in another way, must we have 
educational experts versed in pedagogical 
lore in order to get good service? 

No! First and foremost is a sympathetic 
attitude toward the schools; a genuine de- 
sire to be of service; a capacity and a will- 
ingness to study school problems; some ele- 
mentary understanding of the place where 
a board’s duties cease and the administra- 
tors work begins; and courage to adopt 
forward-looking policies and to stand 
fast against unwarranted criticism and 
interference. 

Board members may be drawn properly 
from many walks in life. Those engaged in 
financial activities can, if sincere and con- 
scientious, be of great assistance in working 
out the financial operations of the school 
district. Those who have a knowledge of 
the building trades may perform valuable 
service when construction, repairs, main- 
tenance, and similar problems face the 
schools. Physicians, with the interests of 
children at heart, can be especially useful 
in supporting the best type of health pro- 
gram. Parents (and don’t overlook the 
mothers), who are thoughtful and well in- 
formed and eager to provide the best for 
“all the children of all the people,’ may be 
equally useful in giving a board of educa- 
tion the stability and balance it should 
have. These suggestions are offered with 
no thought of excluding others who may 
have equally tine contributions to make. 

Perhaps it is now time to return to the 
original question, Why be a board mem- 
ber? We have indicated, but only in a 
broad way, some of the satisfactions which 
may be the rewards of the board member 
who represents the best interests of the 
community and state. We have been a bit 
more specific about some of the drawbacks. 
Let us now list some instances of a con- 
crete nature, drawn from real life, which 
should prove encouraging to present and 
prospective board members. 


One Town’s Experience 

X, a member of the school board at Y, 
helped to choose Z as superintendent f 
schools. Much time and study was given 
to the selection by the board, and X was 
particularly careful and persistent in all of 
the preliminary investigations and negotia- 
tions. He consistently held before the board 
the necessity of securing a man of good 
scholarship, adequate background and ex- 
perience, unimpeachable character, and one 
who had high professional ideals and stand- 
irds, as well as the ability to win the 
friendship of children and parents. Z has 
proven to be an able administrator and is 
giving the community outstanding leader- 
ship in educational affairs. He is also a 
Civic worker who is respected and recog- 
nized for his loyalty and ability. X gets 
great personal satisfaction out of viewing 
the good results thus far accomplished. 

At times, there have been events which 
might have become crises in the conduct of 
the schools, times when the good judgment 
of Z has been questioned by certain ele- 
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ments. There was, for instance, pressure 
on the board to instruct Z not to try certain 
plans experimentally in the schools. X was 
steadfast in his position that Z was em- 
ployed as the board’s executive officer and 
that it was not the province of the board 
to dictate the curriculum. During such a 
critical period there was danger of rash 
action, but the serene and unflustered sup- 
port of Z by X and the majority of the 
board enabled the schools to demonstrate 
the wisdom of the course being pursued. 
The consciousness of having helped in this 
matter gives these board members a glow 
of happiness which is well deserved. 

A, who is thoroughly informed regarding 
matters of building construction, having 
been consulted by Z about improvements 
needed in the physical plant, offered sug- 
gestions which saved money for the district. 
At the same time the schools were equipped 
with better facilities than might otherwise 
have been obtained. Other board members 
respected A’s judgment and skill and were 
glad to follow the recommendations of the 
superintendent, which were shaped largely 
in accordance with the practical ideas con- 
tributed by A. This is a rather common- 
place example of how cooperation may 
result in efficiency and satisfaction. 

B, who is particularly interested in the 
field of illumination, has collaborated with 
Z in revamping the lighting of classrooms 
and libraries. The amount and quality of 
light supplied under the new conditions has 
reduced eyestrain and this has brought 
commendation to those responsible. 


A Better Salary Schedule 

C observed that many of the best teach- 
ers in Y had been induced to leave to ac- 
cept employment elsewhere. He consulted 
with Z and encouraged him to outline a 
plan calculated to make the salary schedule 
at Y more attractive. C was glad to lead 
a campaign to obtain the approval and 
adoption of the new schedule when the 
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next budget was presented. During the 
preparation for this important change, 
teachers were given an opportunity to make 
suggestions for the board’s consideration. 
The result was that Y eventually came to 
be known as a desirable school system from 
the teachers’ point of view. Salaries were 
more equitable; tenure was more secure; 
teachers were happier and their morale 
high; children caught the renewed enthu- 
siasm, and this was reflected in the homes. 
Even though there was some grumbling 
about the slightly increased school levy, C 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
schools were profiting from the impetus. 

Mrs. D, a mother of five active and 
normally behaved youngsters, by her 
sensible views and her frequent pleas for a 
better understanding of child nature was 
able to contribute effectively to the policies 
of the board. She gave as much time as she 
could to the work of the local PTA. She 
helped to inaugurate school lunches for 
children who came to school hungry and 
who found schoolwork a terribly depressing 
business. She has had the satisfaction of 
hearing reports from the teachers of very 
greatly improved schoolwork, due to the 
better supply of red corpuscles where they 
were vitally needed. She was influential in 
heading off an ‘““economy movement” which 
would have abolished the dental clinic 
maintained by the community. She was a 
staunch defender of the kindergartens when 
a demand for tax reductions threatened 
their elimination. The criticism that she 
should stay at home and look after her own 
numerous brood is more than offset by the 
fact that many children and parents are 
rising up to call her blessed. 

Thus, a group of persons of widely 
divergent talents, working harmoniously 
with their executive officer, may do much 
to build a better America. 

Any superintendent or board member of 
long and successful experience can multiply 
such examples. Herein is a challenge. 
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Techniques in Supervision 


for the Small High School 


(Continued from December) 
IV. Actual Practices in Supervision 
in the Small School 

Supervision is an essential in any school 
system, with its four major divisions of 
guidance, training, research, and observa- 
tion —all for the single purpose of im- 
proving the teacher-learning situation. 

According to Burton,’ supervision should 
concern itself with studying the teacher- 
learning situation, improving the teacher- 
learning situation, and evaluating the 
methods and outcomes of supervision. 

In order to realize these objectives it is 
necessary that the superintendent set up a 
long-time program, selecting those tech- 
niques which seem best suited to accom- 
plishing these ideals of supervision. 

William A. Burton® says: “The value of 
supervision cannot be determined well, if 
at all, unless a plan is set up in advance 
sufficiently definite so that the results of 
its operation can be measured. The super- 
visor must have clearly in mind the objec- 
tives which he wishes to attain, he must 
know the methods by which these outcomes 
may be accomplished, he must know some 
of the obstacles which will likely appear, 
he must learn how to adjust the means and 
facilities available to the desired end. A 
good deal of ineffectual supervision exists 
because supervisors have failed to make 
definite plans.” 

The following are the reasons for which 
he advocates planned programs of 
supervision: 

1. A planned program insures a definite 
organization of professional activity, directed 
toward the achievement of certain definite 
objectives, tending thus to displace mere 
routine visitation and inspection, vague and 
general supervision. 

2. A planned program insures that the situ- 
ation has been thought through, analyzed, and 
the weak spots and needs selected for atten- 
tion. 

3. A planned program is a source of profes- 
sional stimulation to all concerned 

4. Definite programs make for 
ordination of the work of all 

5. A planned program gives the administra- 
tive officers, the school board, or lay observ- 
ers a definite idea of the work being attempted 
It gives them also a basis for judging and 
evaluating supervision 

6. A planned program is an excellent test 
of the ability of the supervisory staff 

Planning for supervision concerns itself 
with determining the objectives of supervi- 
sion, the analysis and selection of the tech- 
niques to be used, the budgeting of time 
proportionate to the relative importance of 
the objectives and techniques involved, and 
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the evaluation of these methods and of the 
outcomes of the supervisory program. 

In many schools where the superintend- 
ents and principals are pressed for time it 
is doubtful if their supervisory programs 
are planned with anything like the ac- 
curacy which they demand in lesson plan- 
ning from their teachers. Confronted with 
an evident need for a supervisory program 
and a small amount of time in which to 
carry it out, it is very important that the 
available time be definitely planned for. So 
much of the day should be set aside for 
supervision, and the time should be budget- 
ed so that it provides for the effective use 
of the techniques of supervision which have 
been selected. 

In the smaller school the importance of 
the planning is magnified. We have men- 
tioned the demands made upon the super- 
intendent’s time in the small community, 
and the need of a carefully made daily 
schedule is perfectly evident. 

First of all, we must consider the essen- 
tial objectives and basic principles of super- 
visory planning. Our ultimate objective 
must be the improvement of the teacher- 
learning situation, but the particular minor 
objectives which can be used will be deter- 
mined by the superintendent’s concept of 
the objectives of education and by the 
results of a survey of local conditions. 

Of course, the educational philosophy of 
the superintendent will largely determine 
both the curricular and extracurricular ac- 
tivities of the school, but a survey of the 
local situation determines the foundations 
upon which the best may be improved, the 
undesirable eliminated, and the further 
progress based. 

Then, evidently, the first step in organ- 
izing an effective program of supervision is 
that of getting a clear picture of conditions. 
The status of pupils, teachers, the cur- 
ricular offerings, the professional growth 
of the faculty, the social and economic 
background of the community, the analysis 
of school records, industrial conditions, the 
policies of the board of education, student 
activities, and so on, will be basic studies 
to determine the objectives of the new 
supervisory program. 

The second factor to be considered is 
that of the number of objectives to be in- 
corporated in the program. Considering the 
limitations of time, it is evident that a few 
good objectives are to be preferred to many 
good objectives which cannot be effectively 
realized. 

These objectives 
from which to 
situation: 

1. Securing and organizing knowledge of the 
community and the country-wide educational 


situation (systematic survey ) 


2. Building up and keeping in the com- 


basis 
local 
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munity an efficient teaching staff, and promot- 
ing and measuring pupils’ growth (improving 
teacher-learning situation ) 

3. Providing for the training of 
in service (professional growth). 

4. Keeping on file adequate records of the 
work done and the results accomplished (pupil 
personnel ). 

5. Keeping people informed of work under- 
taken, of the results obtained, and of further 
desirable activities essential to meet certain 
important needs (public relations). 

A somewhat simpler set is as follows:® 

1. The provision of adequate teaching mate- 
rials and equipment 

2. The adjustment of 
grading and classification 

3. The development of professional reading 
among the members of the staff 

4. The improvement of school and 
study habits. 


teachers 


pupils by _ better 


home 


It is well, in planning the supervisory 
objectives, to have certain goals whose im- 
mediate realization is assured, as well as 
certain other goals which will not be real- 
ized until the results of several years’ work 
have been seen. Both the short- and long- 
term aspects of the situation should be 
taken into consideration if the program is 
to be one of gradual development with 
steady growth along a desirable and pro- 
fessional course. 

The supervisory program should not, 
also, be limited to the goal of the improve- 
ment of teaching, important as that is. It 
must concern itself with the whole field of 
education, 

First of all, the program must be based 
upon a sound philosophy of education. 
There must be understanding and agree- 
ment between superintendent, or principal, 
and faculty as to the major objectives of 
education and the community’s needs. 

Then, the planning must be a truly co- 
operative and democratic enterprise. Each 
individual must be encouraged to 
tribute his part to the whole. 

Supervisory planning must be scientific 
in those phases where science does apply. 
However, since mass-production methods 
are not satisfactory in the school, the 
human relations, personality, and subjec- 
tive values must be taken into considera- 
tion. Thus we see that there must be a 
balance between the mechanical and 
dynamic forces of the organization. 

Finally, the importance of the personal- 
ity of the superintendent or principal is 
such that the program will be successful 
in proportion to his ability to inspire and 
point the way toward clear-cut vision of 
the future of the educational system. 

To summarize, the first step by a new 
superintendent or principal is the making 
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What Should Be Included in a 
High-School Safety Program? 


It is safe to say that research in recent 
years has given the teacher many facts 
about the nature of accidents that occur 
to school youngsters. We know also a good 
deal about how such mishaps may be pre- 
vented. What appears to be most needed 
today is a definite safety program stressing 
habits, knowledge, skills, and attitudes in 
specific activities, and related to the needs 
and uses of each student. To intensify such 
training, individualizing it as far as prac- 
ticable, seems to be the immediate job for 
the progressive educator. 

High schools in many parts of the coun- 
try have vividly awakened to the need for 
giving young men and women the attitudes 
of mind and the techniques of safety. How- 
ever, there are still many school adminis- 
trators who are aware of a responsibility to 
develop an effective safety program, but 
who do not clearly understand just what is 
expected of them. This article will deal 
briefly with the questions of why and how 
safety should be taught in the high school, 
and what such a safety program should 
include. 


Why Safety Education? 

One of the primary reasons for educa- 
tion in safety is to keep the school child 
sound enough in body to attend school and 
receive the benefits of education. Recogni- 
tion of this responsibility is perhaps the 
underlying reason why thousands of 
schools, faced with the fact that approxi- 
mately two and one-half million days are 
lost annually through absence from school 
because of accidents, have instituted pro- 
grams of safety instruction. Such education 
is, in a sense, a measure of survival. That it 
has been effective is proved by figures 
showing a significant drop in accidental 
deaths and injuries to children of elemen- 
tary-school age, while accidents to adults 
have risen. 

Viewed from the standpoint of general 
education, instruction in safety deserves 
emphasis commensurate with other areas 
of education. “Secondary education should 
aim at nothing less than complete and 
worthy living for all youth,” according to 
the report several years ago of the Com- 
mission for the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education. Is this not a challenge 
to every high-school administrator — a 
mandate to the schools to perform an im- 
portant function of education, namely “to 
remove the defects of civilization,’ the 
suffering, sorrow, and waste in the world 
today caused by accidents? 

Safety fits in equally well with the 
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major objectives of education enunciated 
by all recent official and unofficial groups 
and committees. Safety education fosters 
‘self-realization” by freeing young people 
from reckless hazards so that they may 
seek truer and more valuable adventures. 
Again, it promotes “home relationship” by 
emphasizing the golden rule in the preven- 
tion of accidents to oneself and to others. 
It works for “economic efficiency” by pro- 
viding the foundation for health and free- 
dom from crippling injuries or disease and, 
lastly, safety education makes for ‘civic 
responsibility” by bringing home to pupils 
the need for reducing the toll of 95,000 
deaths, over 9,000,000 injuries, and an 
economic loss estimated at more than three 
billion dollars from accidents in the single 
vear of 1938. 

The fact that safety education stresses 
the observance of law and order and en- 
courages the conservation not only of life 
but of other phases of our natural heritage 
forms a powerful reason for making safety 
a vital part of the school program. 


How to Teach Safety 

Experience has demonstrated various 
methods of organizing safety education in 
schools. Should safety instruction be inte- 
grated with other subjects? Should it be 
taught as an isolated subject, or in a num- 
ber of separate units in related studies such 
as civics, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, etc.? This is not the place to debate 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
There is little question that many schools, 
compelled by law to include so many hours 
of safety in their curriculums, teach safety 
in an incidental and haphazard manner. 
Such “teaching” is probably worse than no 
teaching in safety at all. The method of 
teaching safety will, in the deeper sense, 
take care of itself. The total situation 
by which is meant the social environment 
of the community and the school; the 
wants, needs, and interests of the student 
body, and the character and ability of the 
teacher — will determine the ways of mak- 
ing safety instruction most effective. 

Are students interested in safety? From 
personal experience and fairly wide obser- 
vation, it may be stated that high-school 
boys and girls are eager to learn skillful 
and efficient (which means safe) ways of 
doing all the multitude of things in which 
they are normally interested. Driving a car, 
swimming, riding, bicycling, skiing, camp- 
ing, and engaging in a wide variety of 
sports, all call for the exercise of knowl- 
edge, skill, and sound attitude — the three 
attributes of safe behavior. 

If high-school youngsters evince little in- 
terest in safety, it is probably because the 
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teacher is lacking in such interest. A nega- 
tive approach to safety instruction will 
completely bore the average high-school 
student. It is essential that the teacher who 
undertakes the responsibility have the right 
understanding of the problem, be sym- 
pathetic toward the subject and present it 
in a way that will arouse the pupils’ desire 
to do things skillfully. Safety need not be 
static and drab; it need not take adventure 
out of life, or be predicated merely on the 
basis of keeping away from danger. As 
progressive teachers increasingly realize, 
safety can be placed on a par with proper 
preparation for higher, more worth-while 
adventures. In the hands of a teacher who 
is alive to its possibilities, the teaching of 
safety can be made an instrument for ob- 
taining the wholehearted cooperation of 
every pupil. 

In considering a high-school safety pro- 
gram, it is imperative to take into account 
adolescent characteristics, including a de- 
sire for adventure accompanied by a dis- 
taste for restraint. There is no question that 
the high-school student, poised for a solo 
flight into life, and entering an age when 
his conduct affects the safety of others, 
stands in real need of the guidance that a 
safety program can offer. 


What to Include in a Safety Program 

The notion that an occasional fire drill 
or teaching students to drive an automobile 
fully discharges the safety responsibilities 
of a high school is steadily giving ground 
in the face of wider realities. 

One important aspect of the school safety 
program is summarized in Article VIIT of 
the Children’s Charter: ‘For every child 
a school which is safe from hazards, sani- 
tary, properly equipped, lighted, and ven- 
tilated.” What may be termed the 
supervisory phase of the school safety 
program, providing for safe buildings and 
grounds and for properly designed and 
maintained equipment, constitutes the 
foundation for the instructional phase of 
the program. Most school safety super- 
visors will agree that it is inconsistent to 
teach safe living in a hazardous school 
plant. Yet, as reported in a recent issue 
of the N.E.A. Journal, 1,400,000 pupils 
sit in schoolhouses which have been con- 


demned as unsafe or insanitary. Again, 


many schools lack facilities for adminis- 
tering first aid, or have no teachers trained 
in the science. The safety services of the 
school are likewise essential if the school 
superintendent is to build on a firm founda- 
tion. Such services include efficient bus 
transportation, with both vehicle and driver 
required to meet safety standards; student 
or teacher monitors in halls, playground, 
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and gymnasium; and trained supervision 
of athletics and on organized excursions. 
It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the growth of the consolidated school 
has vastly increased the problem of pupil 
transportation. In 1936 the Research Divi- 
sion of the N.E.A. reported that 3,000,000 
boys and girls were transported to school 
daily in vehicles provided by school author- 
ities. There were then 80,000 school buses 
covering over a million miles of road, 
and the number of such vehicles is probably 
greater today. 

Thus, taking a long-range view of the 
school safety program, it is broad in scope 
and includes duties and responsibilities for 
all from the janitor to the superintendent, 
with every teacher and pupil participating. 

In projecting the safety instruction it is 
necessary to note what activities high- 
school students engage in and where acci- 
dents are occurring. The causes of these 
accidents and the nature of resulting in- 
juries must be tabulated and analyzed. A 
uniform accident-reporting system has been 
prepared by the National Safety Council, 
and we need not stress here the importance 
of using records. 

Since it is the objective not merely to 
teach safety but to make it part and parcel 
of the life of the school and of each pupil, 
modern hazards must be recognized if the 
school is to teach ways of avoiding them. 
Article XII of the Children’s Charter is 
explicit in this respect: “For every child 
education for safety and protection against 
accidents to which modern conditions sub- 
ject him.” 

Figures taken from “Accident Facts” 
give the following causes of accidental 
deaths among children between the ages 
of five and nineteen during 1938: 


Causes Killed 
Motor-Vehicle Accidents 6.381 
Drowning 528 
Falls , 1,201 
Burns .. 1,186 
Firearms 1.043 
Railroads 626 
Gas and Other Poisons 317 


It is obvious that a school safety pro- 
gram must include safety instruction in a 
wide variety of fields. The safety content 
of the curriculum must, therefore, embrace 
a wide area of activities where deaths and 
injuries are frequent. 

The itemization that follows is intended 
to present only a few high lights of the 
safety instruction program, and does not 
pretend to be all-inclusive: 

Home Safety. It may surprise some to 
know that actual deaths in the home dur- 
ing 1938 totaled 31,500 — within 900 of 
the motor-vehicle toll. Home injuries, num- 
bering 4,650,000, were more than four 
times as great as those sustained in traffic 
mishaps. This points definitely to the im- 
portance of instructing pupils in ways of 
avoiding hazards in the home. Part of the 
training would include a survey by the stu- 
dent, with the aid of a check list, of his 
home to see what dangers may be elimi- 
nated. The use of electricity and gas, the 
safe lighting of furnaces and fireplaces, the 
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safe location of poisons and other harmful 
drugs away from the reach of young chil- 
dren, and the cleaning out of inflammable 
rubbish in the basement or back yard 
should be among the points stressed. 

Safety on the Farm. The problem of 
rural safety is a large one, not only because 
of the great number of rural schools com- 
prising a large proportion of the national 
school enrollment, but because of the 
special hazards of work in and about the 
farm. While in industry the need for effi- 
ciency of production makes for a_ high 
standard of maintenance of equipment, 
machinery and tools used on the farm are 
apt to be left unrepaired and hence in many 
cases dangerous to use. Falls, lightning, 
flood, fire—these and similar dangers 
must be guarded against. The pupil must 
be taught the proper use of firearms and 
garden implements, and led to develop 
skills in handling trucks, tractors, and 
power units. 

Safety in Recreation. The increasing in- 
terest in outdoor sports, among girls as 
well as boys, and lately also among adults, 
has brought a rise in the total of accidents 
suffered in skiing, skating, swimming, 
boating, hunting, and other recreational 
activities. The hazards which accompany 
these and other sports should be made 
known to students, and instruction given 
in ways of avoiding unnecessary risks 
through greater skill. The teaching of 
safety in recreation, with all that recreation 
connotes of thrills and adventures in the 
out of doors, is an excellent means of en- 
couraging boys and girls to develop fitness 
of physique and follow healthful practices. 

Water Safety. Knowing how to swim is 
a necessary art today, and many of the 
larger schools have accepted the responsi- 
bility of teaching youngsters what pre- 
cautions to follow while in the water. The 
school should work out a program with the 
Red Cross, the Scouts, and various youth 
organizations to promote learn-to-swim 
campaigns. The school’s responsibility goes 
beyond that — it must point out the dan- 
ger of bathing in unsupervised places, 
where so many drownings occur. It may go 
further, and give instruction in 
methods. 

Safety in Physical Education and Ath- 
letics. Statistics indicate that in schools 
the majority of accidents occur in the de- 
partment of physical education. Admittedly 
figures alone do not present a fair picture: 
sitting in a classroom would scarcely lead 
to accidents. Nevertheless, improvement 
can and should be made to reduce the in- 
cidence of accidents in physical-educational 
activities. This calls, first, for more alert 
management, regulation, and supervision; 
second, for adequate training of partici- 
pants in the fundamental skills of athletics 
and for their proper conditioning toward 
the avoidance of unnecessary risks; and 
third, for the adjustment of progress in 
performing difficult activities so that the 
individual pupil will at no time be strained 
beyond his capabilities. 
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A functional breakdown of this problem 
discloses two distinct areas. One involves 
prevention of accidents through legal con- 
trol, through the control of leadership in a 
program, and through equipment and 
participant controls. The second involves 
reducing the severity of injuries; this may 
be attained by knowing the nature of the 
injuries, how they occur, and the part of 
the body involved; the technique of first 
aid, where to send for diagnosis, and fol- 
low-up of the case. 

Driver Education and Training. During 
the early stages of introducing safety into 
the curriculum, its negative character was 
a handicap in creating interest among 
high-school students. However, instruction 
in safe conduct while operating a motor 
vehicle had a positive appeal. Highway 
safety, therefore, opened up the field of 
safety education in the schools. It is no dis- 
paragement of its value to say that it has 
tended to grow to the exclusion of other 
types of safety education. The need for 
traffic instruction in the schools has been 
well authenticated. We may cite a_ few 
among many reasons — that (1) the school 
is designed to teach youngsters to do 
better the worth-while things they will 
do later in life. Many high-school students 
drive cars, and it has been estimated that 
75 per cent of them will drive within a few 
years after graduation; (2) the accident 
record of young drivers is unwarrantably 
high; (3) because high-school students are 
approaching legal driving age, this training 
is especially appropriate; and (4) the 
school is equipped with the teaching ex- 
perience, educational methods, and me- 
chanical appurtenances to do a thoroughly 
good job of educating for safe driving. 

A systematic plan of driver education 
should not only prepare youngsters to drive 
safely, but should imbue them with a sense 
of their responsibilities as pedestrians and, 
by giving them an understanding of the 
purpose behind traffic laws, develop in them 
a willingness to observe traffic rules and 
regulations. There should be stress upon 
the physical and mental requirements of 
a good driver, on scientific facts about the 
effect of alcohol on driving, and on the im- 
portance of periodic motor-vehicle inspec- 
tion. Several excellent books, pamphlets, 
and courses of study are available on this 
subject. The traffic safety course in sec- 
ondary schools has two aspects. Driver 
education is known as that portion of the 
program devoted to the acquisition of un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and knowledge de- 
veloped in the classroom. Driver training 
is the series of pupil experiences in actual 
behind-the-wheel instruction. The long- 
range concept of a complete and efficient 
program for safe behavior in traffic in- 
volves road instruction as well as education 
in the classroom. It would be a mistake, 
however, to assume that unless there is 
provision for driver training there could be 
no program, for in many cases the most 
important function of a traffic safety pro- 
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Survey of Building Needs at Des Moines 


Vacant Rooms 


4. Vacant Rooms and the Use of “Tempo- 
raries.’ While enrollment in the elementary 
division has had an average annual decrease 
of 380 per year since 1931, there are only 22 
rooms in the system which can be classified 
as vacant, although some of them are used 
as a matter of convenience for various activ- 
ities. They are distributed among 11 build- 
ings. This does not seem to be an unduly 
large number of vacant rooms, considering 
the great amount of new development in 
outlying parts of the city, the declining birth 
rate, and the fact that some rooms are not 
up to standard and should not be used 
anyway. 

Twenty-two rooms in “temporary” annexes 
are in use, distributed among 11 centers. 
About 5 per cent of the enrollment in grades 
K-6 are housed in this way. At several centers 
frame annexes have been in use for 10 to 15 
years. They are connected with the school 
heating plants and electric systems, which 
increases the difficulty both psychologically 
and physically of abandoning them. In almost 
all cases the rooms are difficult to keep at an 
even temperature, are exceedingly wasteful of 
heat, have poor natural and artificial light, 
low ceilings. Few are equipped with toilets. 
sufficient cloakroom space, or drinking foun- 
tains. However, paint and refinished floors 
have improved the appearance of most of the 
rooms, some of them becoming so attractive 
in appearance that their defects tend to be 
overlooked. 

The most extreme use of temporaries is in 
an outlying school where two rooms are 
provided in the main building and four in 
the annex. Of an enrollment of 200 children, 
120 are housed in the annex. At another point 
about half the enrollment of 234 is accom- 
modated in temporary rooms. The administra- 
tive authorities have been reluctant to plant 
permanent structures at outlying points until 
there is sufficient evidence of abiding need 
This policy is by no means to be condemned 
With the establishment of centers for the ulti- 
mate plant a revision of policy may well be 
made looking toward the eventual removal of 
all temporary structures except in cases of 
transient emergency. 


C. Junior- and Senior-High- 
School Sites 


1. Number and Location. The secondary- 
school system embraces 4 senior and 8 junior 
high schools. At 2 centers junior and senior 
schools are housed together. In 1939 there 
were 6.814 pupils in grades 7 to 9. Large 
areas in outlying parts of the district with 
considerable population are beyond one mile 
from any junior high school. Counts of pupils 
indicated that in the northeast corner 340 
lived farther than a mile from school, in the 
northwest sector 386, in the south part 340, 
and in other areas 336 pupils. These figures 
total 1.402, which is more than 20 per cent 
of the junior-high enrollment. 

The 1939 senior-high-school enrollment was 
6,265. Two of these centers are combined 
with junior high schools. With respect to 
location considered only in relation to the 
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area to be served, the senior schools are 
concentrated too near the center of the 
district, with the exception of one in the west 
end. A dot count showed that 350 pupils lived 
farther than 3 miles from a_ school, the 
distance measured being the actual travel 
distance. Hundreds more lived closer, yet 
more than 1% miles from school. 

2. Size and Character of Sites. An area 
of 10 acres is considered as the minimum size 
for junior-high-school sites. Fifteen to 20 acres 
should comprise a senior-high-school site. A 
large unit should have at least 20 acres. The 
following tabulation gives the size of each 
secondary-school property. The column headed 
“additional space” lists grounds separated 
from the main building site by a street or 
intervening blocks. 


Size of Junior- and Senior-High-School Sites. (Acres) 


Building Additional 

School Site Space Remarks 
Callanan Jr 9.1 
East Sr. 4.2 6.9* 
Harding Jr 3.6 2.4 Also K-6 center 
Hiatt Jr 6.9 2.4 
Irving Jr 4.5 5 Also K-6 center 
Lincoln Jr.-Sr 7.0 4* 
North Sr 2.4 i 
Roosevelt Jr.-Sr 4 
West Jr 2.8 
Wilson Jr 9.5 

“Athletic fields. Distance from schools: East mi 


Lincoln, 2 blocks; North, 1} mi 


While the total grounds of some schools 
seem to be sufficient, their usefulness is greatly 
reduced by being separated from the building 
sites. Very little development of the sec- 
ondary-school playfields has occurred. This 
is due in most cases to limitations of space. 


The High-School Buildings 


3. General Condition of the Buildings. Un- 
like the elementary-school plant, almost all 
the secondary-school buildings are of fairly 
recent construction. Of the 8 junior-high 
centers, 7, including 2 at which senior students 
are also housed, were erected between 1923 
and 1927. The remaining buildings were put 
up in 1889, 1895, and 1912, with more recent 
additions at the first two. Only one plant 
(1889) is entirely of nonfire-resistive con- 
struction. Small portions of 3 others are 
brick wood joisted or frame. The secondary 
plant is well maintained, better, on the whole, 
than the elementary. 

4. Room Availability and Use. From a 
detailed analysis of class assignments, avail- 
able space, and principals’ estimates, a brief 
summary of present use and availability is 
given here. The junior high schools have lost 
500 pupils :n four years, but the decrease 
has been so distributed that it has freed only 
a few rooms. In no instance is critical con- 
gestion apparent in the secondary schools save 
at two of the combined junior-senior schools, 
where the junior-high enrollment has remained 
about stationary but the senior division has 
experienced an increase. The other two senior 
schools have for several years been operating 
at capacity. At one a total of 6 rooms in 
3 annexes is in use. In the other a fourth floor 
not fully desirable for school purposes is in 
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use. While such conditions are not to be 
approved, these two schools would probably 
be able to carry on until the proposals of 
the long-range program could be realized. 

D. Special Schools. Two special schools 
are operated: one for mentally and one for 
physically handicapped pupils. The fatter 
occupies a beautiful site of 9 acres and 
provides the finest type of facilities in every 
respect. The former is housed in an _in- 
adequate building on a site of less than one 
acre. It is recommended for abandonment, to 
be replaced by one of the elementary schools 
not slated for retention in the ultimate ele- 
mentary-school plant. 

E. Appraised of the Total Plant. In 1935 
the value of all the insurable properties of the 
school district was established by a composite 
board of insurance company appraisers and 
engineers. In October, 1938, these valuations 
were brought up to date. The following tabu- 
lation gives the total valuations of all the 
buildings, including insurable and uninsurable 
property, but not sites and contents: 


Elementary schools ‘ ‘ $3,228,879 
Secondary schools : ‘ 5,005,878 
All other properties, including two special 

schools, two athletic fields, three vacant 

buildings, administration building, furniture 

shop ‘ . 435.412 
otal , ; $8,670,169 


This represents a plant valuation of about 
$60 per capita, and about $300 per pupil 
enrolled. 


A second paper by Dr. Grieder will appear in an early 
issue Editor 


VACATION PLANS FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
MEMBERS' 


Large city school systems have no general 
program for vacations of members of the ad- 
ministrative staff. They have no well-deter- 
mined policies concerning the length of vaca- 
tions, the conditions under which vacations 
are allowed, or the actual members of the staff 
who are to enjoy vacations. 

In a study of current practices in 93 cities 
of more than 100,000 population, Dr. Hugh 
Otis Burgess finds that a few cities allow no 
vacations, even without pay. 

A majority do allow thirty days with pay 
The primary purpose of these vacations is 
generally accepted as rest and no interest is 
taken by the school boards or the school exec- 
utives concerning the manner in which the 
time is spent. 

Members of staffs hold in the majority that 
the length of vacations should be thirty days, 
but that when study or professional improve- 
ment programs are undertaken, the length 
should be two months. 

Dr. Burgess himself is of the belief that 
all members of school staffs should have an 
annual vacation of thirty days preferably d tr- 
ing July or August. The purpose should be 
rest, except when professional study is 
undertaken. 


‘Vacation Plans for Staff Members of Large City School 
Systems, by Hugh Otis Burgess, Ph.D., Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1938. 





Some Implications of 
Mental Hygiene in Supervision 


‘As is the superintendent so the schools,” 
has often been quoted to indicate the great 
responsibility which rests on the superin- 
tendent for carrying on a successful pro- 
gram of education. The prevention of men- 
tal disorders and the development of habits 
of healthful mental activity may well be 
considered a measure of the success of the 
superintendent. 

It is apparent that all classroom proce- 
dures should build up habits and attitudes 
which will safeguard the pupil against men- 
tal disease. Unfortunately it is true that 
there are still many classrooms in which 
unhealthy emotional patterns, the founda- 
tions of mental disease, are being formed. 

Much of the philosophy of progressive 
education is concerned with the mental 
health of boys and girls. Encouraging 
pupils to accept tasks, helping them to 
devise workable plans, and allowing them 
freedom to carry their plans to successful 
conclusions have very beneficial effects on 
mental well-being. Practically all super- 
visors and administrators see the value of 
the type of teaching which eliminates many 
fears, inculcates habits of success, and pre- 
sents right principles of social and personal 
behavior as well as significant subject 
matter. 

Nevertheless, pupils are still too often ac- 
quiring habits of failure, rationalization, 
and self-pity. Teachers with poorly inte- 
grated personalities, and socially undesir- 
able emotional responses, are often directly 
or indirectly the cause of maladjustment 
in their pupils. A recent report on the men- 
tal health of New York City teachers re- 
veals an appalling percentage of mental dis- 
orders. This is probably true throughout 
the United States. 

Many cases of mental disease in teach- 
ers, as in others, are directly traceable to 
home and school experiences in childhood. 
The exacting standard of behavior which 
public opinion has set up for the teaching 
profession in some communities can be con- 
sidered as a real contributing cause. How- 
ever, it seems certain that many cases of 
mental sickness in teachers can be directly 
attributed to the wrong kind of supervision. 

Just as the mental health of the pupils 
is impaired by the teacher who is men- 
tally sick, so is the health of the teacher 
affected by that of the supervisor. If knowl- 
edge of mental health is to prevent mental 
disease among future citizens, the practice 
of its principles must begin at the top. 

Far too many superintendents are dem- 
onstrating how to destroy the mental 
health of teachers. These seem to be the 
rules they follow: 

Criticize a teacher idversely in the presence 
of students and faculty 


‘Supervising Principal, | ertville, N. J 


Charles L. Worth‘ 


Fail to comment on good techniques 

Mention only wrong practices 

Insist that there is only one correct method. 

Imply that every error in judgment is an 
evidence of disloyalty 

Continually praise fine achievements of 
other teachers 

Take notes during observations but never 
discuss them with teacher. 

Express unalterable faith in standard test 
norms. 

Change right decisions to 
pressure from outside 

Arrive at hasty conclusions in matters of 
discipline 

Hold innumerable teachers’ meetings deal- 
ing with trivial 

Demand quantities of written reports, sum 
maries, and plans 

Always insist upon the observance of the 
letter of the law but not the spirit 


Wrong after 


Discuss one teacher's weaknesses with 
nother 
Interrupt lessons to display — superior 


knowledge 


In a school system of thirty-five teachers 
two were driven into mental hospitals by 4 
superintendent who observed most of the 
foregoing rules. The fact that few teachers 
remain in his system more than one year, 
when they can secure positions elsewhere, 
indicates that these two were not con- 
genital cases. 

In another city a principal was impairing 
the mental health of his teachers by fre- 
quently reprimanding them in the presence 
of students. The superintendent who ob- 
served the unhealthy relation between 
teachers and _ principal debated three 
courses of action. The first was to point out 
to the principal the lack of wisdom and 
unhealthy effect of this practice; the second 
was to include in his rules and regulations 
for teachers and principals the statement 
that if a reprimand was considered nec- 
essary, it was on no account to be given 
before other teachers or students but in a 
private conference. After careful consider- 
ation of the psychological reasons for the 
principal’s behavior, the superintendent de- 
cided on a third course of action. He sug- 
gested that any teacher about to be up- 
braided by the principal leave the room and 
wait in the corridor or office until he could 
inform the principal that he was willing to 
listen to any complaint but not in the 
presence of his students. 

This solution was better for the mental 
health of the teachers since they were free- 
ing themselves from an intolerable situa- 
tion by their own action, and better for 
the principal because by eliminating the 
audience [the students] it removed the un- 
healthy emotional satisfaction which he had 
enjoyed. 

Much of a teacher’s mental health de- 
pends on her successful experiences in the 
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classroom, Any action on the part of the 
superintendent which detracts from such 
successful experience is to be condemned 
in the light of mental hygiene. Excessive 
reports, too frequent meetings devoted to 
trivial of administration rob the teacher of 
time for planning and organization of 
teaching material thus lessening _ her 
chances of success in the classroom and 
impairing her mental health. 

Demiashkevich urges that the use of 
fear as an aid to discipline “is likely to 
make hypocritical serfs of the students 
when it does not turn them into des- 
perate rebels.’ The superintendent who 
employs fear as a means of control will 
accomplish the same results and may even 
succeed in driving teachers into mental 
hospitals. 

In performing the duties of a supervisor 
or superintendent it is, of course, necessary 
to correct errors made by teachers. But to 
make adverse criticism intelligently is diffi- 
cult, and to receive it intelligently is still 
more difficult. There is a story of a minister 
who employed a critic to sit in his congrega- 
tion and note what improvement might be 
made in the content and delivery of his 
sermons. After several Sundays the critic 
ventured to suggest what he thought might 
be improvements. He was summarily dis- 
missed as “an unappreciative, dim-witted 
fool.” 

It is unfortunately true that a large num- 
ber of teachers now in service will never 
acquire a knowledge of mental hygiene or 
practice its principles. The superintendent 
must face the fact that for several years he 
will be forced to work with various path- 
ological types and by his superior knowl- 
edge prevent so far as possible their trans- 
mitting their disorders to boys and girls. 
He must be able to see personalities as they 
are, not as he wishes they were or as he 
thinks they ought to be. By consciously 
considering the effect of his actions on the 
mental health of his teachers he can avoid 
methods which have unhealthful results. 
He can develop the ability to view mis- 
takes or wrong practices divorced from the 
individual who commits them. He can 
strive never to blame persons but to erad- 
icate errors. He will realize that many 
methods so long as they are mentally 
healthful may lead to the desired goal. The 
use of such techniques as study groups, 
bulletins, playlets, inspiring books, inspira- 
tional meetings, and recreational programs 
will aid him. 

If he can make the superintendent- 
teacher relationship such a happy one 
that it will carry over into a happy teacher- 
pupil relationship, he has done much to 
foster mental health among his teaching 
staff and students. 
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The East Front of the Ames High School, Ames, lowa, with Gymnasium Front at the Extreme Left.— Tinsley, McBroom & Higgins, 


Architects, Des Moines, lowa. 


Ames High Aims High 


With the formal dedication of its new 
senior high school on September 28, 1939 
by Professor W. H. Meeker of Iowa State 
College, member of the local board of edu- 
cation for 28 years. the people of Ames 
Iowa, had their first real opportunity to 
inspect the pride of their community the 
most completely modern senior high school 
in this central area 

Of modified Georgian style, this two-story 
building with red brick exterior, trimmed 
with stone and having stone entrances, 1s 
built around a hollow square, and is 244 by 
253 ft. in area. The interior court measures 
63 by 125 ft. The cubic content of the build 
ing is 1,833,000 cu. ft. Steel window sash 
together with at least 20 per cent of the floor 
area in window space, provide durability, as 
well as ample classroom light. Window sills 
ire slate in the classrooms. and glazed tile in 
the locker rooms 

Lox ited in the central part ol the down 
town section of Ames, the senior high school 
is built to accommodate 800 pupils. Across 
the street stands the old high school recently 
transformed into a junior high. The new 
building is heated from the central heating 
plant located near the junior high school 
A tunnel 160 ft. long connects the two build 
Ings providing for student passage between 
the two schools and also for the heating mains 
Irom the central plant. A basement under 
portion of the classroom section includes the 
fan room. band rooms. receiving room 
storage and workrooms 

With an east front, the classroom unit in 
cludes the north, east, and south sides of the 
hollow square. On the west are the auditorium 


s tendent of Schools. Ames. Towa 


gymnasium, 


room unit 


Jordan L. Larson’ 


connected by a common The first floor of 
connected to the class- contains the industrial-arts and home-eco- 


the classroom section 


nomics departments, the superintendent's suite, 





The auditorium on the north side of the building has no windows because in practice 
artificial lighting is constantly needed. The entrance has been treated in accordance 
with the dignity and importance of the room. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING - AMES IOWA 
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The homemaking rooms are planned for cooking and sewing and The gymnasium entrance is treated in dignified style because le 
are finished in a style approximating good middle class homes. of its frequent use by adult groups. E 
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The speech room, which has a capacity of 100, has a floor of 


asphalt tile, plaster walls, and acoustic ceiling. Stage is fitted 
with border spots, wine colored curtain and cyclorama. A sound 


Imes High School, Ames, lowa.— Tinsley, McBroom © Higgins, 
Irchitects, Des Moines, lowa. 


the principal's suite, the teachers’ suite, the 
mathematics and commercial departments, the 
it room and cafeteria, besides toilets and 
initor service rooms. On the second floor are 
the typical classrooms, the speech room 
science department, visual education, the study 
hall, and library 


The Auditorium 


The main entrance to the auditorium faces 
north. The classroom section joins the audi- 
‘orlum on both the main floor and_ the 
balcony. A common corridor is on the same 
evel as the stage and also the front entrance 
Exclusive of corridors, the auditorium is 74 


ft. wide and 118 ft. long. From the front 
of the stage to the wall behind the seats on 
the main floor the distance is only 70 ft 
There are 715 seats on the main floor and 
378 in the balcony, making a total of 1.093 
Each seat is upholstered with backs of best 
grade mohair and box-spring seats of imt 
tion leather. The floor is bowl shaped, with 
rows of seats forming an arc so that each 
seat faces the rear center of the stage. The 
slope of the floor allows each spectator to 
see over the heads of those in front of h'm 
Curved lines are employed extensively in 
the design. The side walls curve in gently 
toward the stage and the front of the balcony 


recorder is part of the equipment. 


curves toward the side walls. These curves, 
besides adding to the beauty of the design, 
seem to bring the stage closer to the audience. 
rhe side walls up to the balcony floor are 
lined with acoustic stone, with radiators 
recessed. Acoustic squares on the ceiling panel 
makes the entire room perfect in acoustics 

Behind the grill, above the proscenium, are 
four directional loud-speakers which may 
carry sound from the microphones (four out- 
lets) on the stage, from the principal's office, 
or from other microphones connected with the 
outlets elsewhere in the building. The wrought- 
iron grills on each side of the stage cover 
openings for a pipe organ, to be _ installed 
later 

There are no windows in the auditorium 
Artificial light is provided by four ceiling 
lights, each consisting of one 1,000-watt direct 
light, surrounded by a circular trough in which 
ire 16 lights divided (every other lamp) in 
two circuits, for indirect lighting — all on the 
dimmer bank. Twelve 1,000-watt spotlights, 
ill on dimmers, are located in the ceiling 
above a screen mesh. These can be preset and 
provide flexibility in color and direction. The 
orchestra pit is ample for 25 music:ans 


The Stage 

Including a 5-ft. apron the stage is 29 ft 
deep. It is 74 ft. wide, with a proscenium 
opening of 37 ft. The gridiron is 50 ft. above 
the stage floor 

The switchboard and counterweight system 
were placed on a balcony 10 ft. above the 
floor in order to give additional space on the 
floor and to enhance the safety element. The 
lock rail and counterbalance have 23 sets of 
lines with space for more if needed. The 
switchboard is custom-built and carries a 
dimmer bank for the house lights, including 
the ceiling spots, the fifteen 1,000-watt border 
spots and floods which are attached to a 
pipe batten, the seven other stage floodlights 
ind the seven floor outlets for olivettes or 
whatever lights may be used 

The stage curtains, front and rear, besides 
the borders and side curtain legs, are of dark 
blue velour. The olio is made of damask with 
three-tone colors. The dressing rooms are 
reached via steel circular stairs at the rear 
of the stage. The stage floor is without foot- 
lights. The front part is hard maple, and the 
floor behind the front curtain is fir 

\ private communicating telephone connects 
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The gymnasium, measuring 100 by 102 ft., has a seating capacity of 1,500 on telescopic 
folding bleachers. Electric folding partition separates room into two gymnasiums 51 
by 100 ft. so that boys’ and girls’ classes may be conducted simultaneously. Partition 
and ceiling acoustically treated. Floor hard maple, walls brick and tile. Winch operated 
side baskets, electric scoreboard, and high efficiency direct illumination are features. 


the switchboard with the ticket booth and 
the projection room. The latter room also 
contains a 16-mm. sound projector 

“Flexibility” was the keyword in planning 
the auditorium. The entire arrangement makes 
for a rapid clearance of the stage, and permits 
numerous possibilities 

The corridors are 11 ft. wide and include 
recessed lockers with master key, combina- 
tion locks, recessed radiators, and drinking 
fountains. The floors are terrazzo, with glazed- 
tile wainscoting. Borrow lights make the halls 
light and cheerful. Double-faced clocks make 
the time visible to all students. Light fixtures 
are modernistic yet not overly expensive 
First-floor halls have recessed, flexible steel 
gates to keep people attending auditorium or 
gymnasium activities confined to that section 
of the building, yet at the same time making 
the halls available for traffic. Three recessed 
trophy cases, with indirect light, add to the 
beauty of the front-entrance hall. Stairs are 
terrazzo with glazed-tile wainscoting 


The Gymnasium 
The gymnasium is 100 by 102! ft. ex- 
clusive of halls, with glazed-tile wainscoting 


the lower eight feet and hollow tile above 
The seating capacity for games is 1,500. Im 
mediately above the playing court are twenty- 
six 500-watt lamps, spaced to bring most 
of the light on the playing floor. With an 
electric folding partition the gymnasium can 
be separated into two sections with floors 51 
by 70 ft. This makes possible boys’ and girls’ 
physical training at the same hour. The ceiling 
and partition are acoustically treated, with the 
latter 22 ft. high and 100 ft. long. Twelve 
sections of seven-tier, telescope-folding 
bleachers, on the side walls, provide for 
maximum use of the gymnasium at all times 
Underneath the balcony sections are four 
game and storage rooms. The _ cross-court 
baskets swing up, being operated’ by 
winches. An electric scoreboard, of tne latest 
design and visible from all sections of the 
bleachers, informs the fans of the score and 
time during games. The floor is hard maple, 
laid on pressure stringers, with 
pitch and felt paper between the floor and 
the concrete base. The playing court is 48 
by 84 ft 

The dressing rooms are located on the sec- 
ond floor adjacent to the gymnasium, the 
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boys’ room with south light, and the girls’ 
room with east light. The floors are terrazzo, 
with glazed-tile walls to the ceiling. Special 
exhaust fans take the air out of the locker 
and shower rooms through ceiling-exhaust 
ventilators. There are 720 box lockers and 
60 dressing lockers in the boys’ room, and 
360 box lockers and 60 dressing lockers in the 
girls’ room. The box lockers are 12 by 15 
by 12 in., and the dressing lockers are 12 
by 15 by 60 in. Each locker room is complete 
with director’s office, first-aid room, towel 
room, shower room, and lecture room. A 
separate room for faculty and visiting teams 
is provided for the boys. Adequate light and 
sanitation are provided for in this arrange- 
ment 
The Attractive Library 

One of the feature rooms in the building 
is the library. This room is on the second 
floor, above the main entrance, and_ has 
quartersawed white oak furniture and wood- 
work throughout. It has tables and chairs for 
80 pupils. Two 9 by 14-ft. conference rooms, 
in addition to the librarian’s workroom, 
adjoin the library. Attractive light fixtures 
and venetian blinds add to the beauty of this 
room. All library shelves and radiators are 
recessed. Glass-brick panels on the upper walls, 
with excellent acoustics, give an atmosphere 
for concentrated study. On the opposite end 
of the library is the study hall, with an 
additional seating capacity for 200 pupils. The 
study hall is separated from the library by 
a glass partition and two swinging doors. 
Lights are automatically controlled through 
an electric “eye” which turns the lights on 
or off as needed 

A speech room with a seating capacity of 
100, a gray marbelized-asphalt floor laid 
diagonally, and a 9 by 22-ft. stage, add to 
the efficiency of the speech instruction. The 
small stage is complete with a wine-colored 
velour curtain, cyclorama, border spotlights 
and ceiling spotlights. A sound recorder, 
complete with amplifier, speaker, and micro- 
phone, is part of the speech equipment. As 
in all of the classrooms acousti-celotex has 
been added to the ceiling 
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The corridors, which are 11 ft. wide, are 
finished with terrazzo floors and glazed 
tile wainscoting. Lockers, radiators, and 
drinking fountains are completely recessed. 
Light fixtures are modernistic but not ex- 
pensive. The entire result is cheerful. 
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Academic and Special Classrooms 


Each typical classroom has _ asphalt-tile 
floors, acousti-celotex ceiling, semi-indirect 
lights, loud-speaker, clock, telephone, recessed 
teacher's locker, steel shelving ior 120 books, 
ample blackboard and bulletin-board space, 
and pedestal-type, adjustable, portable desks. 
Additional increased bulletin-board space in 
social-science and English rooms and addi- 
tional blackboard space in mathematics rooms 
are provided. Classrooms having south, west, 
or east light are equipped with venetian blinds 

In the art room are two niches recessed in 
the inner wall, green bulletin board and green 
chalk board, recessed sink, cupboards, and 
desks with six individual, locked drawers and 
drawing boards, together with adjustable, 
sloping tops 

The vocal music room, 22 by 41 ft., con- 
tains 70 theater seats with armrests. These 
ire placed on risers curving so that each seat 


t 


faces the front center of the room. The music 
directors office and a music storage closet 
with 740 adjustable compartments, and space 
for choir robes adjoins. A loud-speaker for 
music appreciation is a part of the equipment 
The band room, the only classroom in the 
basement, has a capacity for an 8-piece band 
and is acoustically treated. An office, a music 
storage room, a practice room, and an in- 
strument room adjoin 

Each of the two large combination cooking 
ind-sewing rooms, for homemaking classes 
contains three unit kitchens, a storage room 
refectory-type tables in maple and walnut 
with chairs to match, and recessed cupboard 
space, making an attractive setting for this 
type of instruction. Each also contains a 
corner cupboard. An office and fitting room 
iccessible from each side separates the two 
divisions. The isphalt-tile floors are grease- 
proot ind the unit kitchen’ tables and 
counter tops are of acidproof composition 
All hardware is chromium 

The industrial-arts department includes a 
general shop with a blocks-on-end floor, com 
plete with equipment. A mechanical-drawing 
oom, with new type desks, adjoins the gen 
eral shop with a darkroom othce and 
planning room, and finishing room between 

The science rooms are the only classrooms 
with wood floors. They embrace a combination 
physics-and-chemistry room, a biology room 
with a preparation room and darkroom be 
twee! ind idequate space tor biology note 
books and display materials. The visual-educa 
tion room, also used as a science lecture room 
contains 70 tablet-arm, theater seats on risers 
ind has a science instructor's demonstration 
table in front with water. gas, and electricity 


\ Complete Cafeteria 


The cafeteria 1 part ol this high school 
ncludes a main dining room seating 136, and 
i faculty dining room adding 24. The kitchen 
s complete with steamer, steam kettle 
Dattery range baking ovens 1 45-cu.-ft 
ttirigerator, and equipment for a complet 
kitcher \ separate dishwashing room, with 
in electri dishwasher ind dish storage 
idjoir An exhaust fan takes all of the 
steal lumes ind food odors out of the 
ileteria unit, keeping the rest of the build 
ng free from same. The chromium-topped 
ounter is complete, with steam table and 
ice-cream cabinet 


Suite for Administration 
\ complete intercommunicating system 
entral control in the principal's office 
the efficiency of the administration 
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The auditorium of the Ames High School has been planned for maximum efficiency. 

The room measures 73 by 118 ft. The stage is 29 by 73 ft. with a proscenium 37 ft. 

wide and 18 ft. high to valance. The room has a loud speaker grill above the prosce- 

nium, organ grills in curved walls on side, acoustic stone wall below balcony level, 
and recessed radiators. Imitation leather seats with mohair backs. 
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The library is a high airy room beautifully lighted, finished harmoniously in buffs and 
browns, and equipped with the newest types of furniture and book shelving. 


of the Ames High School. It is called a PWA Grant $257,4 
complete clock, telephone, and sound system Building-fund balance 93,585 
Each room may be reached through the loud Sale of bonds 225 00 
spe iker or by telephone Microy hone outlets Total $575,985 
ire located in the principal s office, the super The first bond issue of $175 MW) carrmes an 
intendent’s office, the auditorium, the gymna interest rate of 22 per cent and the final 
sium, the vocal music room, and the band _ issue of $50,000 carries the low rate of 1% 
room. A telephone system, with switchboard per cent. The cost per cubic foot, including 
in the principal’s outer office, connects all the architect’s fees, and equipment, was approxi- 
offices and classrooms mately 31 cents. With the inspiration of their 
The building, a PWA project costing $575 new school the motto “Ames High Aims 


985. was financed as follows High” is quite apt 
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General Exterior 


View, High School, 
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Irchitect, Madisonville, Kentucky. 


Building Program in Madisonville, Kentucky 


Madisonville is a ten thousand in- 
habitants, 80 per cent of whom are white 
20 per cent colored. The city has no municipal 
debt, and the chief pride of 
is its schools and churches 


750, and the children 


city ol 


its citizenship 


The school census is 2 
are housed in six buildings, four for white 
children and two for colored children. Only 
one of these buildings was erected prior to 
1922, and the new high-school plant, which 
was completed last year from plans prepared 
by Lawrence Casner, architect, Madisonville 
houses the 600 and senior-high-school 
children 

Four years 
purchased a 


Junior 


the board of 

36-acre estate, 50 per 
which is within the city limits. In locating 
the building, playground, and stadium, the 
landscape architect has made the best of the 


ago education 


cent ot 


rolling surface, which is adorned with many 
large trees 

The board has completed on this sit 

a) A football field, completely tiled and 
surrounded by cinder-block fence, capped with 
concrete. On one side of the field is a concrete 
stadium with a seating capacity for 2.4 
people. The space under this stadium is 
occupied by classes in the building trades 
and by ample dressing rooms for the football 
squads. On other side of the field are 
located concr seats to accommodate 8 
spectators, giving the field a total seating 
capacity of 3,21 

b) Below a natu bluff on the property 
a track has been c eted which surrounds 
a practice football fie 1 playground 

c) On the high part of the property the 

‘Superintendent of Schools, M: Ky 


Harper Gatton’ 


high-school building has been erected 
approached by concrete drives and_ walks 
The building which occupies two floor levels 
in addition to a basement used only by the 
heating plant, is 302 feet long and 160 feet 
deep. There are 17 classrooms, in addition to 
a library, a study hall, two science rooms 
a music room, office space for superintendent 
and principal, a cafeteria, a home-economics 
suite, a gymnasium, an auditorium, and ample 
toilet facilities for teachers and pupils 


The building which is entirely fireproof, is 


constructed of brick steel, concrete, and 
cinder block 
Among the features of the building which 


deserve special notice are the following 

1. The imposing front appearance of the 
building was secured by the addition of a wide 
concrete terrace and by the use of well 
planned concrete pilasters and ornaments 

2. The offices, auditorium, gymnasium, and 


cafeteria are all located on the ground level 





The auditorium with its full size stage has been carefully planned for community as 
well as school uses. The ceiling is acoustically treated and in use the room has been 


found perfect for assembly purposes, 


school theatricals, 


and community meetings. 
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By closing one door in the corridor, it is 
possible to use the gymnasium, which seats 
2,000 people, without opening the rest of the 
building. 

3. The floors throughout the entire build- 
ing are made of asphalt tile, placed in 
concrete. The lockers in the corridors are 
recessed in the walls 

4. The plaster, for its entire thickness, is 
tinted a soft buff by the use of red sand 
Soiled places can be removed by the use of 
a damp sponge and no paint on the plastered 
surface is necessary. 

5. The auditorium which seats 884, without 
the use of a balcony, has a concrete floor, 
covered with Tiletex in the aisles. The stage 
is well equipped with cyclorama, proscenium, 
and concert curtains. It is equipped with 
dressing rooms under the stage, spotlights 
public-address system, and sound motion- 
picture equipment 

6. The building is heated from two low- 
pressure, steam boilers, stoker fired, with 
thermostatic control. The auditorium and 
gymnasium have air conditioning 

The school is operated on a continuous 
program, without a noon intermission, so that 
those who desire may be accommodated in 
the cafeteria in one of the four lunch periods 

8. The library which seats 120, and the 
large study hall for 100 students, are joined 
by connecting doors 

9. The proper location and amount of 
electric light was determined by use of a 
sight meter 

10. In the sewing room, each girl has her 
own table drawer, which is located in individ- 
ual wall recesses when not in use. The cook- 
ing laboratory is arranged on the unit plan 
and the pupils work under conditions approxi 
mating those of the home 

The cost of the entire high-school plant was 


Site ia vars S$ 3,064.58 
Gymnasium : 48,335.28 
Stadium and Fence 52,992.73 
High-School Building 253,902.81 

Total $350,105 4 


Origin of Funds 


WPA and PWA ; $208,220.06 
Board of Education 135,975.34 
City Council 15.00( 


The bonded indebtedness of the board of 
education in 1936 when the building program 
began was $39,000. In spite of the above ex- 





The cooking laboratory is one of the most attractive rooms in the 
building. The walls are tinted ivory, the special mastic floor is The cafeteria room is comfortably seated and is equipped with an 
brown, and the window hangings are bright orange. acoustic ceiling and a silent asphalt tile floor. 
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The library is the center of all study and academic work and is treated for 
maximum comfort and quiet. 





The gymnasium has a hard maple floor, glazed brick walls, permanent seating, 
and a steel truss roof. 
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penditures the total debt today is only $113,- 
000, most of which is in long-term 3.75 per 
Nae. ‘ cent bonds. 

j Characteristic of the cordial relationship 
that exists between the city council and the 
board of education was the gift from the city 
council to the board of $15,000 in cash, with 

which to complete the program 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL-BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Tentative standards for the general construction 
of school buildings have been adopted by the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 
These standards differ somewhat from those 
adopted by the Public Works Administration and 
by the various national and state code authorities. 


Section 3.0. General Construction 
Note 1 The sections on general construction were 
given tentative approval at the 1939 meeting of the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, and 

subject to revision at the 1940 meeting 
Note 2: For the purposes of these standards, the 
. . os Council considers a baseme rg oor as a story 
Permanent b!leachers of concrete and steel provide am ple seating for athletic games, — oS iders a basement or ground floor as a story 
7 if the ceiling is seven and one-half feet or more above 

field sports, and school pageants. Dressing rooms for the athletes are located under 


the grade level at any point next to the building 
the stands. Ample lighting is arranged for night games. 





are 


Sec. 3.1. One-Story Buildings 


1) That one-story buildings may be constructed of any 
type of materials without regard to the fire rating of such 


material 
b) That the heater, fuel, and storage rooms, when lo- 
[ ; : l cated in the basement, be enclosed with construction hav- 
cone ° 


ing a one-hour rating 


-{ Sec. 3.2. Two-Story Buildings 


1) That two-story buildings (and one-story buildings if 


ig basements are used or are usable for any purpose other 
than the heating plant) be constructed with masonry walls 
and having floors and roof of wood construction or better 
and having corridors and stairs of two-hour fire-resistive 
° 


construction 






6) That heater, fuel, and storage rooms be constructed 
of materials with not less than a semifireproof rating as 


defined by the Building Exits Code of the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters 

L : - Sec. 3.3. Three-to-Six-Story Buildings 
; 1) That three-to-six-story buildings, not exceeding 75 
i} feet in height (and two-story buildings if basements are 
ised or are usable for any purpose other than the heating 
: E P plant) be constructed of semifireproof construction as 
> defined by the Building Exits Code of the National Board 
f Fire Underwriters. Wood may be used for floors, trim 

sash, door Irames, ete 
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Sec. 3.4. Buildings Higher Than Six Stories 
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That buildings in excess of six stories or more than 
5 feet above grade at any point be of fireproof construc 
on as defined by the National Board of Fire Under- : 
, . vriters; finished floors only may be of wood r 
[ T l Note It is recommended that no school building be 
wt » f t erected more than tw stories in height, except here the 
q [ mmunity is provided with a full-time fire department 
- id ines aa having adequate fire-fighting apparatus, ladder ete to 
| | reach to the highest story, and an adequate water supply 
« « Sec. 3.5. Stair Enclosures or Fire Towers 
Hi : C 1) That n buildings nore than tw stories in height 
t a * i required exit stairs be ot the enclosed or fire-tower 
| , { type 
b) That in two-story buildings of than semifireprool 
re C t n they be re 
. - iz ri ‘ r ton 
t f I than two-h ra 
That the partitions separating the corridor from the 
ha hall be of wired glass in metal frames, or ol 
pprove 1 glas block door n ch partitior to be ol 3 
ea vired gla in eta i equa o Class Bas 7 
defined by the Underwrite Laboratorie ! 
That during building occupancy it is permissible to 
keep doors to the smoke tower open if they are provided 
oe ee ee ee ee vith f ble link or equ alent devices and iv be re 
leased manually 
Sec. 3.6. Chimneys 
' staal That all chimney ind smoke flue be constructed 
brick, stone, reinforced concrete, or hollow masonry 
” t 7 
That they be lined with fire iy lining or other refrac 
tories suitable for the temperatures encountered 
Note The fire rating of materials is to be based upon 


Floor Plans, High School, Madisonville, Kentucky.— Lawrence Casner, 


formance reports of the National Bureau of Standards 
Irchitect, Madisonville, Kentucky. National Board of Fire Underwriters, and other accepted 


testing laboratories 


the specifications of the A.S.T.M. for fire tests and per 


The gymnasium, which is an integral part of the high school building, was erected 
several years ago in anticipation of the completion of the high school. Long-term 
planning is responsible for the success of this unit architecturally and educationally. 


The standards as adopted will be finally passed 
upon by the Council at its meeting in Chicago, 
in the fall of 1940 
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The 


new 


Pomona Provides 
Administration 
Building 


Early in November, 1939, the board of 
education and the administrative staff of the 
city schools invited the citizens of Pomona, 
Calif., to inspect the newly completed Pomona 
School Administration Building —the_ third 
and final unit of the three structures which 
house the administrative offices, the mainte- 
nance and repair shops, and the central sup- 


plies and book warerooms of the school 
system 
The entire group of buildings has been 


planned and constructed on the very simple 
idea that a city school administration requires 
an efficient and economical plant just as does 
1 SC hool 
The new building houses the offices of the 
educational and business departments of the 
schools, and provides a commodious assembly 
room for the meetings of the board of edu- 
cation, teacher groups, and the parent-teacher 
issociation. The building was erected as a 
local WPA project, planned and constructed 
under the rigid regulations of the State Divi- 
sion of Architecture. The site which is near 
the population center of the city and readily 
accessible, has a frontage of one hundred feet 
ind a depth in excess of three hundred feet 
The structure is of the one-story residential 
‘ype, and is of frame, concrete, and stucco 
construction. The windows are steel casements 


tted inside with steel venetian blinds. The 
nterior is modern in design and finish, and 
each room has been studied for maximum 
utility. Heat is provided by two forced hot- 


ur-type furnaces under automatic electric 
The artificial lighting has been 


Planned for adequacy and economy 


ontro] 


In the entrance lobby, the reception desk 
permits the control of all callers. The clerk 
on duty handles the telephone switchboard, 
Which connects the offices, warehouse, ele- 
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Ket | 


to an old residential street. 
mentary schools, and the high school. Ad- 
joining are the offices of Supt. Emmett Clark, 
from which he directs the activities of the 
seven grade schools, and their 90 teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. Here, too, are the 
offices of Dr. Clifton C. Winn, superintendent 
of the Pomona City High School District, 
under whose direction are two junior high 
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Vain Floor Plan of 


Varston & 


the School 
Vaybury, 


1dministration Building, Pomona, 
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Idministration Building of the Pomona, California, city schools is a dignified one-story structure which is a distinct addition 


schools, a senior high school and junior col- 
lege, and an adult department — all instructed 
by 125 teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
The suite of offices to the rear provide space 
for (a) the clerk of the adult department 
ind the professional library, (b) the director 
of child welfare and attendance, (c) the school 
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Irchitects, Pasadena, California. 
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Need and Functions of 
School-Board Organizations 


Agnes Samuelson’ 


Financial Pressure Spotlights the Need 

The need for active state-wide school-board 
organization was never more insistent. Why? 
Because of the financial pressure of the times 
and its effect upon schools. 

Demand for old-age benefits, reliet, un- 
employment assistance, and other social serv- 
ices are rapidly increasing. Larger funds are 
being required for safety, police and fire pro- 
tection, and crime prevention. The functions 
and services of our government are constantly 
expanding to meet changing conditions and 
new needs. At the same time demands tor tax 
reduction and economy are growing. Retrench- 
ment is being reported in many schools, some 
of which have not recovered depression losses. 
These are coming at a time when more and 
not less education is needed 

The schools are subjected to the stress and 
strain of these conflicting demands 

It is not easy to reconcile these issues. Social 
improvement must go forward. Public services 
must be financed. We cannot blindfold our 
eyes to the seriousness of the debt situation. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We are not 
debating these issues. We are pointing them 
out because of their implications for public 
education. These issues raise some inevitable 
questions which cannot be waved aside by 
mere platitudes or platform oratory 

1. What is the effect of large appropriations for 
other public services upon public education? 

2. Are these appropriations making inroads 
upon the support previously given to public 
education ? 

3. Are they forcing schools to go 
tition with other agencies and 
ernment, not only in the matter ot 
also in that of function? 

4. Shall certain areas of the educational pro 
gram be administered by noneducational agencies 

5. How shall policies be established which will 
give each group its proper support? 

6. Who will be the spokesmen for education? 

In other words, legislature bodies need guid- 
ing principles in allocating funds for all public 
services to the end that public revenues may 
be equitab!y distributed. School boards cannot 
be mere spectators when the future of our 
schools and of our democracy are at stake 


into comps 
services Of gov 
funds but 
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Defensive and Offensive Functions 

Two functions stand out clearly for a state- 
wide school-board organization. One is a defen- 
sive stand and the other is an offensive front 
In either case united action is required. One 
has to do with holding the line and the other 
with advancing on new frontiers 

From the defensive standpoint we point out 
the necessity of alertness to all movements 
which would cut down the values and services 
of our schools. There is a point below which 
programs cannot be further reduced 
without doing irreparable damage. Vigilance is 
required in defeating detrimental legislation, 
preserving the integrity of education, securing 
support, and maintaining schools. Present con- 
ditions challeng: chool-board organizations 
to become educational bloodhounds to track 
down all movements which would rob children 
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paper before the Towa Schoo! Board Asso 
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of educational opportunities to which democ- 
racy entitles them. 

School boards are charged with the duty of 
protecting the public funds entrusted to their 
care. They must see to it that the best possible 
returns are secured from that part of the tax 
dollar which goes to the schools. The interest 
of the taxpayers and of the children are 
identical in this respect 

Of course there are other defensive aspects 
such as buying the right kind of equipment 
and supplies. This means that purchasing be 
related to the instruction and not 
to the fact someone has something to 
sell. 

Doubtless the selection and protection of 
the right kind of teaching personnel is the 
most important task facing the school beard 
lf the board provides the right kind of equip- 
ment, sets up proper working conditions, and 
selects a high type of teaching personnel, it 
has a right to expect results. The selection of 
teachers on the basis of merit, qualifications, 
efficiency, inspiration, and personality should 
outweigh all other considerations. Another 
important item is to establish the protection 
which teachers need in order to give their best 
services to the Schools are not 
eleemosynary institutions. Of course this 
presupposes that boards rely upon their super- 
intendent as administrative officers in helping 
to formulate and carry out and 
programs 

It is also part of the defensive function to 
the public in setting up the program 
which will give each group its proper share of 
the social income and at the same time pro- 
tect the budget. Public health, public libraries 
public welfare, public recreation, safety, and 
other services should be supported. None of 
these agencies would want these services to 
come at the expense of education. Every func- 
tion of government should be sustained and 
given proper support. All of them will cease 
to flourish, however, if education is allowed 
to’fall behind. Children don’t grow up twice 
Education must not, like Ignorance in Pil- 


needs of 
that 


SC hools 


policies 
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grim’s Progress, come “hobbling after” every- 
thing else. 

The offensive function calls upon school 
boards to take the initiative in seeing to it 
that the educational program moves forward 
along the lines of modern needs and require- 
ments. We should hold the line. We must 
defend the schools when they are unjustly 
attacked as they have been many times dur- 
ing these critical years. We must also be 
aggressive in promoting legislative programs 
which will strengthen the schools for their 
vital task. We must not neglect the interpre- 
tation of the needs of the schools to our local 


communities. We cannot afiord to take a 
complacent attitude. We cannot take the 
schools for granted. School-board organiza- 


tions should be modern in bringing education 
to the masses. We need to keep the road open 
to the university. 

What happens to education under a dictator- 
ship? It becomes a hard and fast pattern im- 
posed from the top down, rather than a steady 
growth from the roots upward. It becomes 
an agency of propaganda. Our schools are 
geared in the roots of democracy. They are 
essential to the security of our democracy. 

When school boards come to the legislature 
with programs they represent the people. They 
do not represent any special group or vested 


interest. Their askings should therefore be 
highly respected 
To summarize: These points might be 


elaborated further but the sum and substance 
of these remarks are given here for further 
discussion 

1. Schools must continue to receive their 
proper share of public support. The addition 
of new services and the expansion of the func- 
government should not be at the 
expense of public education. They will cease 
to flourish if education is allowed to lag be- 
hind. The present-day needs require school- 
board organization 

2. These organizations should be ready to 
defend any unjust attack upon the schools 
and be armed with the facts which will defeat 
them. They should become very active in 
preserving the integrity of education, securing 
the necessary support, and interpreting the 
needs of the schools to legislative bodies 

3. A school-board organization must con- 
duct an aggressive campaign in the interests 
of improving the educational program and in 
idjusting it to changing needs and conditions. 


tions ol 


Time to Select a New Teacher? 
R. Vernon Hays’ 


Before I had interviewed many teachers, I 
discovered that the majority of applicants 
were neat in appearance and alert. How, then, 
was I to judge which would make the best 
teacher? 

Some of us have a tendency to be 
i teacher just as we are sometimes sold maga- 
zines Or a set of books by a very able sales- 
man. After we come out from under the 
hypnotic influence of the inspired salesman, 
we have something we never intended to buy 
ind, too often, cannot use. 

I never refuse to hire a teacher because he 
is his own good salesman, but I do bear in 
mind that sometimes a go-getter is so busy 
getting things for himself that he has little 


“sold” 


Principal of the Senior High School, Mansfield, Mass 


time left to give to his pupils. I do bear in 
mind that the excellent teacher-politician may 
spend so much time being a _hail-fellow-well- 
met that his work suffers. Look behind the 
talk to see if he has the more important 
qualifications to offer 

Gradually, I have set up a formula by 
which I select teachers whether we are choos- 
ing a new teacher or deciding that a teacher 
has or has not so satisfactorily fulfilled her 
ipprenticeship that she election to 
tenure 

First, 


deserves 


I check the teacher's training record 
carefully. It is not enough that she has a 
degree. An excellent science education is not 
sufficient if we need a Latin teacher. A record 
as a whirlwind coach is not sufficient promise 
if we want a superior administrator. How 
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much preparation has she in the subjects for 
which we need a teacher? As judged by her 
superiors, what degree of aptitude did she 
show for her work? What has she studied 
of psychology and guidance to indicate her 
interest in her students as well as in the sub- 
ject matter? What interest does she show in 
further study? 

Experience is a good thing to have, but I 
always remember that a teacher who meas- 
ures up to other requirements will get her 
experience under me. Providing she has an 
experienced supervisor, an inexperienced 
teacher who is in other respects an excellent 
teacher candidate, often makes up in coopera- 
tion, enthusiasm, and fresh viewpoint for her 
lack of experience. 

Usually we find that several candidates pass 
even the most careful elimination procedure. 
Then comes the real process of choice. | 
know what I want. Can I pick it? 

It is easy to choose the teacher who is to 
go on tenure because we have worked with 
him and have seen how he measures up to 
our requirements. But 1 must depend on my 
knowledge of psychology, of human nature, to 
decide on the new teacher. I] ask him or her 
to come to see me. He is never asked to line 
up with other candidates and wait his turn. 
He has time with me which is his own. I 
never hurry him. This is an important thing 
we have to do; not only important to him 
and to me but — and here is the real signifi- 
ance — important to several hundreds of boys 
and girls whose lives he will affect if he is 
chosen as their instructor. 

Usually I have some questions to ask about 
his work. Usually he has something to tell me. 
After a time we drift into talk of other things, 
schools, sports, places, and people we have 
both known. I am not interested so much in 
the answers to my questions or in what we 
are saving as I am in him. I am watching for 
every sign that may indicate to me what 
kind of a man he is. 

Is he courteous? I do not mean surtace 
politeness. That is good too, but very few 
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people are rude to the man from whom they 
hope to get a job. I want to know whether 
he has the inherent courtesy that is on duty 
twenty-four hours a day, the kind that comes 
from a genuine love for young people and a 
sincere desire to help them. I want to know 
whether he is the kind of man of whom his 
students think, ‘‘No matter what I have done, 
what kind of a fool I’ve made of myself, I 
can go talk to him about it. He may make 
my punishment pretty stiff, but he won't 
throw a fit and refuse to listen.” 

Is he the kind of man whom his fellow 
teachers can trust to be considerate? In short, 
is he the kind of man whom I can introduce 
to the waiting boys and girls with a mental 
wish for them to follow his example? I shall 
never be able to understand how we teachers 
can expect courtesy and consideration and 
truth from boys and girls unless we have first 
been courteous to them, considerate of them, 
truthful with them. 

Does he know what is going on in the 
world? Is he so well aware of social problems 
that he can help his students to find their 
place in this changing world? Has he faith 
in young people? I want no cynic’s or trage- 
dian’s influence. 

Does he understand psychology so that he 
can make allowance for and help boys and 
girls who are laboring under adverse home 
conditions to adjust. themselves? Has _ he 
enough humor and genuine love for young 
people to be an understanding companion as 
well as a director to knowledge? 

Our Lord had a difficult time teaching His 
disciples that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. We need to 
remember that teachers are made for boys 
and girls and not boys and girls for teachers. 
The product of our schools should be well- 
informed young people with characters 
strengthened for courageous, honest living 

The final yardstick by which I measure 
each teacher, then, is: Has he a vital, ab- 
sorbing interest in the success of our product, 
boys and girls? 


It Has Happened Here 


Sterling M. Andrews’ 


“Whenever something bad happens, why 
does it always have to happen to us?” is the 
wailing plaint of school authorities every- 
where. Railing against a fate which forces 
them to assume burdens not at all of their 
own making, boards and other school offi- 
cials, have, during the past decade, been 
valiantly endeavoring to solve problems aris- 
ing from a changing economic and _ social 
order — and to do so without resort to radical 
procedures. Realizing that the basic causes of 
their troubles lie much deeper than the im- 
mediate school setup, they know full well that 
attempts to remedy the situation must, of 
hecessity, be void of any satisfactory perma- 
nent results. They admit that in a world gone 
Wrong, every institution must satisfy itself 
with temporary adjustments and emergency 
measures until that day arrives upon which 
1 general readjustment throughout the entire 
political, social, and economic system will 
have been effected. 

A specific example in point, extreme in 
some particulars, is to be found in the school 


Sur 


erintendent, Public Schools, Walsenburg, Colo 


system of the home city of the writer — 
where he for more than thirty years has 
‘labored in the vineyard.” 

This beautiful little town of five thousand 
people on the eastern slope of the Rockies 
was, until a few years ago, the trade and 
shipping center of one of the richest coal- 
mining areas in the entire west. Its people 
“loaded out” two million tons of highest 
grade domestic coal a year. They paved the 
streets, installed ornamental lighting, fur- 
nished each home with the pure mountain 
water, built churches and public buildings, 
and unstintingly provided the best of educa- 
tional facilities for their children. 

Then came the day when things were not 
the same. The “depression,” labor troubles, 
the spread of the use of gas, oil, and other 
substitute fuels; freight-rate troubles, a gen- 
eral drouth throughout their chief market 
area, and other factors combined to do their 
worst —and the two million tons per year 
production dwindled to a scant half million 
Property, real and personal, decreased in as- 
sessed valuation from four-and-a-half to two- 
ind-three-quarters millions of dollars. Tax 
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levies were increased, but a tax collection 
percentage of 95 soon dropped to 70. 

Incomes for all purposes, including schools, 
shrank in amounts alarming to those charged 
with the administration of county, city, state, 
and school-district affairs. Each group had its 
own special brand of worries—and_ en- 
deavored as best it could to work its way 
through — but the school people found the 
chief problem confronting them particularly 
vexing and most difficult of solution. It lay 
in the fact that last year, for example, the 
enrollment cards of the 1,100 pupils attending 
the grade schools, showed 681 boys and girls 
as coming from homes where “Occupation 
of Parent” was “WPA,” “Pension,” “Relief,” 
or “None.” 

Budget making under such circumstances 
calls for serious thinking and careful planning. 
It is made no easier by the most discongert- 
ing feature of all—the fact that of the 681 
mentioned above nearly 400 are compara- 
tively recent transfers from outlying rural, 
coal camp, or similar districts where WPA, 
Relief, and other projects are not so easily 
accessible. A brief survey showed that an in- 
creasing number of such cases can continue to 
be expected due to winter months coming on 
and the enlargement of ‘“surplus-commodity” 
activities and the extension of “sewing room” 
and similar projects. 

No criticism can possibly attach to any 
WPA employee or relief client who moves 
to the county seat or other center —nor 
would he be doing justice toward his children 
if he did not keep them in school for he 
knows well enough that their opportunity 
during the next generation is contingent upon 
the amount of education they can secure. But 
that fact does not make it any easier on the 
school board, nor does it help those who 
must pay for the maintenance and operation 
of the increased educational facilities required 
for meeting this extraordinary situation. 

The problem is complicated further by the 
fact that there are in Colorado no statutory 
provisions under which more funds are avail- 
able except by direct taxation upon the real 
and personal property of the district, and the 
possibilities in that direction are practically 
exhausted. 

There is a very decided feeling extant 
among those familiar with the situation that 
the conditions indicated represent an obvi- 
ously abnormal school situation, and one for 
which the school authorities can properly dis- 
claim most of the responsibility. They feel 
that fairness to all concerned demands that 
some sort of state or federal relief, temporary 
perhaps, be granted to districts operating 
under extraordinary loads like the one cited 
until such time as the general economic and 
social situation shall show a decided change 
for the better. 

Federal aid for education as_ generally 
understood and promulgated has no part in 
such a program. It is entirely an emergency 
matter designed to help out those districts 
which, due to events over which they have 
no control, find themselves in a most serious 
dilemma. 

The United States Government three years 
io must have felt $45,000 worth of interest 
in, and responsibility for, the housing of these 
681 youngsters, when it added that amount 
to the $69,000 voted by the local property 
owners to construct a building that rates 
“palatial” so far as most of the boys and 
girls are concerned. If it did that much three 
years ago, why shouldn't it now devote a 
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few more thousands to displaying a similar 


interest, enthusiasm, and responsibility to- 
ward its future citizens? In fact, the way 
things are these days, it might be a good 


Not a great amount would be 
a few dollars to be applied 


investment 
necessary — just 
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on the $59 per year per pupil in ADA, which 
it costs the home folks to teach each of the 
681 the common branches, to salute and 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America—and to sing—‘My 
Country "Tis of Thee.” 


Cleanliness Next to Godliness? 
J. M. Clifford’ 


“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,’ is an 
oft-quoted statement which is just as often 
disregarded by school boards and school ad- 
ministrators. Soap, a plentiful supply of warm 
water, and towels are necessary if school chil- 
dren are to keep their hands clean. An exami- 
nation of the schoolrooms marked with the 
familiar designation “Boys” and “Girls” indi- 


cates that few places provide the three 
requisites to cleanliness; soap, water, and 
towels. In some instances this may be the 


fault of the janitor, but generally it is due 
to neglect on the part of the school board or 
the administration and to failure to 
provide adequate facilities 

The writer visits many public-school build 
ings each year. A call at the rest room to 
clean up almost always results in disappoint- 
ment. You can’t wash dirty hands with water 
alone. The schools visited are not small rural 
schools, but are located in towns and 
where satisfactory sanitary measures 
easily be taken. 

The commonest failure of rest rooms could 
be summed up with two words, “No Soap.” It 
is surprising to note the number of places 
where no provision whatsoever has been made 
for soap. In other places the container for 
liquid soap is empty, and in many instances 
the only evidence that soap was ever pro- 


school 


cities 
could 


vided consists of the screw holes showing 
where the container was originally fastened 
to the wall. Yet no one can wash well 
without soap. 

‘Lansing, Mich 


In most of the washrooms the washbowls 
are equipped with two taps, one marked “hot” 
and the other “cold.’’ However, this is merely 
a matter of nomenclature, as hot water is sel- 
dom obtainable. In many instances the hot- 
water tap is not connected at all. 

Another common weakness is the lack of a 
satisfactory plug or other means of closing 
the drain in the washbowl. A much better job 
of washing the hands can be done when it is 
possible to fill the bowl with water and then 
wash. Proper upper outlets can protect against 
overflow. The lack of a plug is often further 
aggravated by the tap valve of a 
spring type which must be held open to keep 
the water running. Try washing both hands 
when one hand must hold the valve open if 
any water is to be available. This spring type 
of water tap should never be used unless 
there is some way to keep water in the bowl 

The last fault of many washrooms is their 
lack of mirrors. Mirrors are not necessary to 
cleanliness, but they do aid neatness. If 
schools are to teach neatness and cleanliness 
they must provide better washroom facilities 

There is a temptation to blame all this on 
the janitor, but he is not necessarily at fault 


use of a 


The man to blame is not important. The im- 
portant thing is to take action. The school 
administration should see that the school 


board makes provision for soap, water, and 
towels. Then care should be exercised to see 
that the custodial staff keeps these requisites 
of cleanliness ready for use in the rest rooms 


Shall School Boards Own Buses 


or Transport Pupils on Contract? 
H. F. Vallance’ and William K. West’ 


Within the past 35 years transportation of 
pupils has become one of the major items of 
expense in the public school the 
country, and this expense has been increasing 
in most of our states. In 1937 the range in 
number of pupils transported was from 4,875 
pupils in Rhode Island to 287,676 in North 
Carolina.‘ In 1938 Ohio was transporting 288 
096 pupils at a Adminis 
trators and taxpayers are know 
ing whether transportation costs can be 
reduced 


system of 


cost of $5.943.860 


interested in 


Wide differences in costs among the states 
led to the investigation reported here For 
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Only then can children be taught that 
cleanliness is next to Godliness 

example, it cost North Carolina $1.500,000 
to transport her 287,676 pupils in 1937, while 


the figure for Ohio one year later for approxi- 
mately the same number, 288,096 pupils, was 
nearly Many causes doubtless 
contribute to this difference, but whatever 
these might be, the fourfold excess of pupil- 
transportation in Ohio over those in 
North C that 


might be the 


$6,000,000. 
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Since the 


tion had been advocating ownership of buses 
by local boards as against hauling the pupils 
ym contract with private owners, it was de- 
ded to investig this ph ise of the proble n 
Other considerations as well as excessive costs 
ictuated the department but these do not 
enter the present discussion 
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the investigator. The period of time covered 
the three school years, 1935-36 to 1938-39 
inclusive. The unit of cost used was the actual 
cost per pupil per month in the districts 
maintaining transportation services of the 
two types. This unit will for convenience be 
designated as CPM. It is computed by divid- 
ing the total cost of all bus routes by the 
total number of children transported per 
month. 

The reports from which the data of this 
study were taken are made by the clerks 
of local boards of education to the state 
department. The investigator used only those 
from districts which reported costs to the 
state department in the hope of benefiting 
from a law which permits the state to re- 
imburse districts in part for transportation 
expenditures. Approximately 1,725 districts 
made such reports in 1935 and 1,600 in 1938. 


A large part of the decrease in numbers is 
probably due to consolidation and consequent 
elimination of small districts. The data from 
these reports were statistically treated and 


the results shown to be 
The sampling of districts was sufficient to 
guarantee 100 per cent reliability in every 
computation but one, the single exception be- 
ing the difference of the median cost of con- 
tract equipment for 1935 over that of 1938. 
In this case there were 99 out of 100 chances 
of a true difference 

The interpretation of data showed that in 
| districts with 100 per cent district 
bus ownership, the CPM in 1938 was $0.95 
less than in 1935, while in districts contract- 
ing pupil transportation 100 per cent the 
corresponding difference was only $0.36 per 


statistically reliable. 


case ot 


CPM, a difference favoring board ownership 
for the period of $0.59 in cost per pupil 
per month. In fairness it should be stated 


that in all cases of change, whether toward 
or from board ownership, there was a reduc- 


tion in CPM for the three-year period. How- 
ever, the data showed that there is a definite 
relationship between per cent of board- 
owned buses and reduction § of costs, 
the greater the per cent of board-owned 
buses, the greater the reduction in CPM 
(r = — .532, P.E, — .032, the minus sign 


used to indicate reduction in The 
average per-pupil investment in transporta- 
tion equipment in Ohio is $35 per year. The 
usual school term in Ohio is nine months; the 
figures therefore represent an approximate 
annual saving per pupil of $5.31, over 15 per 
cent on the investment in equipment. It is 
estimated that 200,000 pupils are transported 
on contract with private owners of school 
buses. On the basis of the saving per pupil 
given above there is indicated a total esti- 
mated saving of $1,062,000, or approximately 
20 per cent of the entire cost, to the districts 
and the state. (The Ohio State Department of 
Education estimates the saving under com- 
plete board ownership of buses at $1,500,000.) 
On either estimate the amount saved in trans- 
portation costs is well worth saving, and could 
be effectively utilized in other much needed 
equipment, library, curriculum expansion, of 
even for increased salaries for teachers 


cost). 


PWA BUILDS SCHOOL BUILDINGS | 

An estimate of the educational implications ol 
PWA projects announced, showing 
that 44 per cent of the nonfederal projects have 
educational facilities. More than 7,000 
involving construction, improve- 
12,702 buildings, have been 
over a billion dollars 


since 1933 Is 
been for 
such 
ment, and repair of 
completed, at a 


projects, 


cost ol 
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The Need for Federal Assistance in 
Public Works to Benefit Construction 
and Level Off Depressions 


Frank H. Wood’ 


An unprecedented amount of money has 
been expended during the past six years by 
federal, state, and local government to give 
employment. Whether this vast sum as a 
whole has or has not been wisely expended 
is a mooted question. However, it is evident 
that the objectives and the accomplishments 
of the Public Works Administration are not 
only defensible but commendable. Sewer 
systems, hospitals, schoolhouses, bridges, and 
firehouses constructed under the impulse of 
the liberal aid given by the Federal Govern- 
ment in evidence in every section of every 
state, bear silent but incontrovertible testi- 
mony to the nature and extent of its accom- 
plishments. As to the need of these improve- 
ments, the favorable vote of the people, who 
have borne a major part of the costs, is in 
itself quite convincing. In numerous cases, 
the needs had been recognized for many years 
and while repeated attempts to build had 
been made, it needed this impetus of outside 
help to meet the situation. 

These projects have provided an immense 
amount of employment in the heavy industries 
where activity is indispensable to prosperity 
in any country. They are the industries that 
supply employment to all classes of labor from 
the unskilled workman to the highly trained 
and experienced artisam and craftsman. This 
increased employment reaches from the 
forests, the quarries and the mines, through 
all kinds of transportation, to the mills, the 
factories, and a multiplicity of manufactories 
and thence ultimately, through further classes 
of transportation, to the site of the project 
where labor of all kinds and description is 
employed. When completed it is found that 
approximately 71.4 per cent of the work, as 
measured in man hours, is done elsewhere 
before the material reaches the site 

However, there appears to have been one 
serious defect in this procedure — its applica- 
tion in spurts. Large appropriations were both 
allotted and made subject to use in such a 
minimum of time as to necessitate utmost 
haste on all sides. Communities and corpora- 
tions were disquieted and _ handicapped. 
Engineers, architects, and contractors were 
required to proceed so rapidly that it became 
practically impossible to prosecute their work 
as satisfactorily and efficiently as they might, 
if given more latitude. It became necessary at 
once to increase their organizations by the 
employment of new men unfamiliar with their 
regimes and then dismiss them at earliest 
opportunity. Thereupon, in keeping with 
recent experiences, a year or more passed 
without any appropriation for such public 
works whatever. A year of famine, following 
a year of abundance! 

In this connection, it is well to bear in 
mind that during the recent fall months 
ipproximately five thousand applications for 
public works’ projects, involving an estimated 
expenditure of $1,750,000,000, were returned 
to the applicants for lack of funds, notwith- 
‘standing encouragement had been given the 


petitioners to make the expenditures of time, 
work, and money to enter the applications, 
which, for the most part had also received 
official approval and awaited only funds 
to allot. 

Is not steady employment what men want 
and what the country needs? Something to 
keep the pump running steadily all the time? 
It is refreshing to hear that a strong effort 
will be made at the present session of Con- 
gress to pass a measure that points unmistak- 
ably in this direction, provision for a perma- 
nent PWA as advocated before, by leaders 
of both major political parties, charged with 
the duty of devoting its attention to means 
and methods of promoting constant, steady 
employment in the heavy industries and 
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thereby avoid depressions, the ups and downs 
in business cycles; at the same time encourag- 
ing the construction of essential public works 
in many localities where it would be other- 
wise impossible. 

No special appropriation is to be sought 
in this measure which will follow the form 
of the Mead-Starnes Bill defeated last year 
by one vote in the Senate due to inclusion 
as a part of the “spend-lend’ legislation. 
There is sufficient money available to make 
the urgent studies and investigations prelim- 
inary to further action. 

An effective movement in this direction, in 
my judgment, must appeal to all progressive 
citizens of whatever affiliations and it calls 
for our hearty support. As a public-spirited 
leader in thought and action, may I not appeal 
to all my readers to lend your personal aid 
to the measure, enlist the interest of your 
Congressman in its enactment, and do all you 
reasonably can to further the object in view? 
Personal contact with your Congressman and 
letters to your Senators will, it is believed, 
aid the entire construction industry and the 
country in avoiding a recurrence of difficult 
times for labor and capital directly connected 
with this vast industry. 


Only “Personal’ Applications Considered 
V. H. Culp’ 


Just when the slogan “Only Personals 
Considered” originated is difficult to say. 
There are thousands of little and big school 
systems who have accepted this device of 
selecting teachers, because it seemed that 
everyone else was following it as a modern 
innovation in teacher selection. If they get 
poor or mediocre teachers by using this new 
method, they blame it on luck or the weather, 
rather than the haphazard method of selection 
which would not be tolerated in any other 
field of professional service. 

It would be a service to all if the facts 
were examined and an unbiased report broad- 
cast to school officials. 

First. School boards and superintendents 
cannot tell by a candidate’s appearance or 
conversation whether she will be a good or 
poor teacher. The facts are that the poorest 
teachers often make the best appearance and 
sell their services to a board that has no 
technical information to aid them in selecting 
the best candidate. In fact, the most experi- 
enced schoolmen have no way of differentiat- 
ing between the successful and unsuccessful 
pedagogs by appearances and casual conversa- 
tion. Just who gave school boards and super- 
intendents their present mental assurances is 
doubly difficult to answer, especially when one 
talks to them about their different fields of 
endeavor. No banker, lawyer, merchant, or 
doctor would want a lay board to select his 
assistants by any such slipshod and un- 
businesslike procedure. Laymen cannot be 
expected to be judges in the field of educa- 
tion or to know the intricate problems and 
combinations that are involved. If the members 
of the school board cannot trust the judgment 
of the man who knows the complexities in- 
volved and has had special training in admin- 
istration and supervision, it is time to choose 
another superintendent who can be trusted to 
act wisely. The head of the school should 
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be given local policies and then held account- 
able for results. 

The present method not only needlessly 
wastes many hours of time for school-board 
members but also thousands of dollars that 
applicants can ill afford to waste. The great 
increase in the use of personal applications 
is caused by ambitious college and commercial 
bureaus, superintendents, and school boards 
that have been flattered by such applications, 
and weak superintendents who do not want 
to take the responsibility of selecting teachers. 
Even in some fairly large cities, school-board 
members frequently select teachers personally 
for private and sundry reasons. Why continue 
this scheme when it is little better than wild 
guessing ? 

Second. The best protection for school 
officers and superintendents is a_ carefully 
prepared folder of credentials prepared by a 
college or commercial teachers’ bureau. If the 
superintendent has such a set of testimonials 
and statement of qualifications by specialists, 
he can begin to study the candidates’ special 
qualifications. One of the most approved ways 
of selecting teachers is to send the superin- 
tendent on a teacher-hunting expedition in 
which he interviews candidates regarding their 
ability to fit the peculiar local situation, talks 
over the possibility of making needed subject 
combinations, or consults specialists in teacher- 
training regarding prospective teachers. Per- 
sons who are trained and experienced in select- 
ing and supervising teachers know many cases 
where one of the least fit of the candidates 
was selected—a random guess might have 
yielded far better results. In using accepted 
ways the school board is assured of a higher 
grade of teachers and less domination of the 
school system along unprofessional lines. The 
superintendent's judgment could not be trusted 
to prepare a case for court, diagnose a sick 
man, buy a stock of goods, fill a tooth, or 
write advertising copy for a newspaper. Just 
how these same persons with special technical 
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and professional training in their own narrow 
fields can enter a foreign field and render 
professional service is one of the many 
mysteries that defies reasonable explanation 

Perhaps in some distant period some super- 
intendent, who was a practical joker and 
lacked the ability to select teachers, wanted 
the board to shoulder the responsibility and 
so started the custom. Or it may be due to the 
fact that some superintendent was severely 
criticized for selecting several teaching failures, 
so he decided he would let the board members 
share the responsibility. Again, the custom 
might have been initiated by some superin- 
tendent who was mighty in the athletic worid 
and did not want to be troubled with such 
trivial matters as selecting teachers. 

Third. A few examples are related to show 
how the wheels may turn when the teachers 
are selected who are to instruct the boys 
and girls of the nation. 

a) In a recent high-school vacancy there 
were fifty-two candidates that made the rounds 
of the board members. This was an English 
teaching vacancy, with music and dramatics 
as minor work. A day or two after the Fourth 
of July, the board met to settle the question 
A member of the board said, “I move we 
elect the little blonde girl with the funny hat 
She looked best to me.” The motion was sex 
onded and she was elected. The superintendent 
afterward related that she was a very poor 
teacher of English and knew little music but 
did know how to put on plays. 

b) A school board had a meeting to select 
a fifth-grade teacher. There were thirty appli- 
cants. Ten of the young ladies were asked to 
report at the meeting by a commercial agency 
twelve by college-placement bureaus, and eight 
just heard about the opening from others. The 
school board selected a local girl and never 
had a notion of selecting another candidate, 
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for the local girl’s father had been given the 
promise weeks before there was a vacancy. 

c) A school board invited several candidates 
to visit the town at the teachers’ own expense. 
One girl who traveled about two hundred 
miles made this report: “I was ushered before 
the board after waiting about an hour. One of 
the board members asked me if I had a car. 
Another board member asked me if I was 
going to the World’s Fair. I replied ‘No’ to 
both questions. | wonder if my answers had 
have been the reverse, whether I would have 
been elected.” 

d) In another school the superintendent 
asked several applicants to attend the meet- 
ing, for the board had given him orders that 
only personal applicants would be accepted 
When the candidates appeared, the superin- 
tendent informed them that one of the 
members of the board has promised the posi- 
tion to a relative, and he guessed that ended 
the matter. 

Here is a phase of schoolwork that is badly 
in need of reform. School officials should stop 
this expensive farce at once and conduct the 
affairs of the school in a_ businesslike and 
professional manner. Placement bureaus and 
superintendents should help obviate this custom 
and its needless expenditure of thousands of 
dollars. Many of these applicants are unfitted 
for these vacancies and have no chance of 
being elected. Superintendents, if they are 
not going on teacher-hunting trips, can at least 
express their wants specifically and then ask 
only two or three of the best qualified appli- 
cants to make personal calls. It would only 
be justice to have the school pay half of 
the expenses involved for those having an 
unsuccessful venture. When possible superin- 
tendents should see teachers perform in their 
classrooms and find out about their standing 
in the communities where they teach 


Administrative Aspects of 


Purchasing and Issuing Supplies 
S. S. Shaw’ 


The policy followed in purchasing, storing, 
and issuing supplies involves more than busi- 
ness administration. It reflects in varying 
degree an educational philosophy of metic- 
ulous care or careless indifference which may 


pervade the whole school system. Method 
mirrors the existence of or lack of organ- 
ization, function, purpose, and value; for, 


behind a policy a vague or clearly defined 
plan will show itself. Moreover, pattern, 
design, and order are evangelical in nature 
The gospel of excellence in one department 
scatters the good tidings to other parts of 
the school. In time the tone and efficiency of 
all may be raised 

Whatever be the objective of a school svys- 
tem, realization depends upon practical founda- 
tions. There must be a carefully detailed plan 
which anticipates needs and difficulties. That 
plan must look far into the future. That plan 
must reveal administrative pattern. That plan 
must give full credit to the little things which 
are the links in the chain of well-being 
Benjamin Franklin has said, “Human felicity 
is produced not so much by great pieces of 
good fortune, that seldom happen, as by the 
little advantages that occur each day.” 

The people of the United States are busi- 


be hools Lennox S Dak 


‘Superintendent of 


ness minded. They have a deep respect for 
the individual or organization which is well 
familiar with the figures appearing on its 


one of the 
success of a 


sheet. As a result, most 
factors for the school 
program is a careful and effective expenditure 
of entrusted funds. Public support is not 
always proportional to the degree of efficiency 
with which public funds are handled; but 
where respect for school administration has 
been lost through careless practices, there will 
be no public support. The day is rapidly pass- 
ing when any person within the profession, 
regardless of administrative training and ex- 
perience, will be permitted to assume the 
responsibilities of an administrative office. The 
public and patrons increasingly demand effi- 
cient and effective use of public funds. At the 
same time, the public and patrons must be 
educated to principles which are fundamental 
in businesslike administration. Certain false 
notions which have long prevailed must be 
removed 


balance 
essential 


Five Major Points of Improvement 

In the first place, the belief that a school 
system can be efficiently and effectively admin- 
istered by a principal or superintendent on 
a nine-month contract must be abandoned 
The vacation months present the best oppor- 
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tunity for taking care of the multitude of de- 
tails and outlining plans for the ensuing school 
year. Such responsibilities cannot be met 
hastily and at the same time well. In the 
majority of where the admunistrator 
spends his vacation months out o1 the com- 
munity, business detaius are treated in a 
perfunctory manner. 

One of the most difficult tasks to accomplish 
is the keeping of an active and accurate in- 
ventory ot equipment, textbooks, supplies, and 
other materials of instruction. Even the 
smallest school system should demand a 
periodic check of these materials under the 
supervision of its administrator. in turn, 
boards of education should not shirk their 
responsibility by waving their hands in an 
indifferent approval of these annual reports. 
As envoys of the public who placed them in 
office, it is their duty to know the state of 
affairs within the school system. 

In the second place, boards of education 
must expect of their administrator protes- 
sional advice and supervision instead of execu- 
tion of clerical details. In a recent South 
Dakota state-wide survey, it was found that 
the supervision problem of first rank concerned 
the demand of details on the time of the 
superintendent. Where such conditions exist, 
the administrator will either attend to the 
multitude of clerical details or serve as leader 
and supervisor of the educational program 
He cannot effectively do both. Those schools 
which have adopted the practice of hiring a 
well-trained bookkeeper and stenographer as 
clerk of the board of education and as office 
secretary to the superintendent, have made an 
important step in the direction of general 
school efficiency. 


cases 


In the third place, the practice of reserving 
the profits made on the purchase of materials 
by the school for the local dealers who are 
at the same time taxpayers, must be depre- 
cated. The sympathy of every taxpayer should 
naturally be with those local merchants who 
contribute toward the support of the public 
school. However, the local merchant deserves 
first consideration only if he is able to furnish 
the same grade of product at competitive 
prices. It is unfair for merchants to assume 
that they have a right to profit excessively 
it the expense of all other taxpayers in the 
community. In order to maintain a normal, 
healthy atmosphere within the business office 
of the school, the business practices of the 
school must envisage the common good. The 
interest of every taxpayer must be borne 
in mind 

In the fourth place, the financial plan of 
the school system cannot fulfill its intended 
purpose unless the public and staff are partners 
in the task. Too often the plans, details, and 
circumstances of school finances are kept 
secret. The teachers have no part in discussing 
the annual budget. The public is given no 
facts beyond those required by law to be 
published. The general sources of revenue and 
the purposes for which money is spent remain 
clothed in vagueness. Those systems which 
have made the staff a partner in formulating 
the educational plan and understanding the 
financial plan have found teachers glad to 
share the responsibility of economy and eff- 
ciency. Equally satisfying has been the support 
of the public to expenditures for which they 
have understanding and appreciation 

Finally, each school system must revise and 
improve its methods of purchasing, storing, 
and issuing supplies as dictated by experience 
Several authorities on administration tech- 
niques have devised initiating forms, but ™ 
general*these must be adapted to the local situ- 
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ation. Each year these forms and also their 
use will suggest fitting changes. Periodic revi- 
sion will eventually produce a smooth oper- 


ating system. 


A Successful Policy Outlined 

In outlining a plan for purchasing, storing, 
and issuing supplies, it must be borne in mind 
that r.gid ruies wul not apply to all school 
systems alike. Just as the teacher must rec- 
ognize individual d.fferences in the pupils in 
her charge, so must practices be adapted to 
the peculiarities of each community. There 
are general rules, however, which may be 
observed to distinct advantage. In order to 
furnish some concrete scheme by which to 
check current practices, the tollowing policy 
1S outline 1 

Dur.ng the month of March the educational 
and financial plan ior the ensuing year should 
be outlined and discussed in detail with the 
staff at a general meeting. Changes suggested 
by departments or staff members may in- 
fluence the whole educational plan. The staff’s 
knowledge of financial conditions may suggest 
wise educational expansion or retrenchment 
In any case the changes should be incorporated 
into final budget form and presented to the 
board of education for revision or approval 
ind formal adoption 

The next step involves taking inventory o} 
supplies and materials on hand and filling out 
the initiating requisition forms for the supplies 
needed by the staff. It has been tound wise 
ve these reach the central office by the 
of April in order to have time in 
which to check the various amounts and total 
value. In cases where individual conferences 
taff members seem necessary, they may 
be held immediately upon checking the requisi- 
tions. A copy of the requisition 
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as accepted 
by the office should be sent to the teacher or 
department head as a permanent record 
The items on the requisition forms can then 
be transferred to the bid forms and submitted 
to the competitive firms for bids. Since the 
prices on paper supplies are generally lower 
1 spring, it is well for the bids to reach the 
competitive firms by the first of May. In view 
ot the crowded season thirty days should be 
lowed tor the submission of bids by these 


1e of the most difficult problems in buy.ng 
plies by means of sealed bids is found in 


king dequate ind complete description 
Ostensibly, bids on 
nean nothing unless the bids apply 
the same quantity and quality of merchan 
dise. These descriptions should be clear 
specific, and unambiguous. Every vestige of 
vagueness should be removed as mutual 
protection to the bidder and buyer. If a 
specific brand is desired, it should be named 
order to avoid substituting 
In iddition, fair consideration for the bidder 
should be extended. Some schools which buy 
on bids have followed the practice of select- 
ing the lowest price bid for every article on 
the list. Since bid contracts usually call for 
quotations f.o.b. at the point of destina- 


ot the irticies desired 


price 





lon, firms have protected themselves by 
restricting their bids to certain hundred- 
weights. Obviously, quantity counts in giving 


id quotations. One method which has been 
iustactorily used by schools, employs classifi- 
tuon of materials into groups. For example 
ul construction and art papers are placed in 
one group, duplicating and typewriting paper 
im another group, and miscellaneous supplies 

nother. Similarly, janitor supplies may be 

to the advantage of the school as 
is the bidders. The firms are permitted 


frouped 


well 
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to quote on only one group, every group, and 
also all the groups as a total bid. Experimen- 
tation along these lines will reveal significant 
facts for any school system. 

Contract bids should call for delivery early 
enough in the summer to permit careful check- 
ing of goods as well as invoices. August first 
seems a fitting time for most small schools. 
Any errors in filling or damage in shipping 
may then be detected, reported to the firms, 
and corrected before school opens. 


Central vs. School-Building Control 

The problem of storing and issuing supplies 
is largely governed by the building facilities 
and the plan for issuing the supplies. There 
are two systems commonly followed. The first 
employs the central storeroom from which 
supplies are periodically issued to the teachers 
or departments. The other budgets the supplies 
for long periods and provides storage facil- 
ities within the department or room. Both 
methods have advantages and disadvantages 

Where the central storeroom is employed 
from which supplies are issued by the week 
or month, satisfactory results can be best 
realized by placing some responsible person 
in charge of periodic issuing. If the clerk is 
employed as the office secretary, satisfactory 
results may be obtained. In schools where 
staff members are permitted to help them- 
selves at will, extravagance and waste has 
usually resulted. Such undesirable results 
accrue not because the staff members are by 
nature extravagant and wasteful, but rather 
because the plan is haphazard rather than 
purposeful. 

Where all the supplies are budgeted to the 
teacher or department by the semester or 
vear, the endless nuisance of checking out 
supplies is removed, less clerical help is 
required, and the staff is placed upon its own 
resources to govern the use of the supplies 
for which it has asked. Moreover, each depart- 
ment or staff member is given a chance to 
check the supplies delivered before the open- 
ing day of school with the requisition made 
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the previous spring. Thus dissatisfactions or 
errors may be reported to the office before 
time obscures facts which often become 
sources of irritation. Experience has shown 
that staff members who have been required 
to plan their needs for a year in advance, 
are reluctant to ask for added supplies unless 
the need is extremely urgent. This plan makes 
the staff member a professional person; the 
former a vassal of a dominant central system. 
Where a democratic, cooperative philosophy 
of administration is respected, staff responsi- 
bility is much to be desired. 

Regardless of the school-system peculiar- 
ities which may dictate the system for pur- 
chasing, storing, and issuing supplies, a definite 
system is the most essential feature. Careful 
organization is the basis for smooth, effective, 
efficient operation. Organization need not be 
intricate or elaborate; on the contrary it 
should be simple, definite, and practical. Such 
an organization must reflect continuous growth 
by means of revision and adaptation. 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 

It is the right of children and youth to grow 
and develop; to acquire correct habits, physical, 
intellectual and spiritual; and under the most 
competent guidance to be educated to the highest 
possible extent compatible with their capaciti 
ind endowments; to the end that as individuals 
ind as members of society they may occupy those 
stations in life for which they are best qualified 
by nature and by training, and that therein they 
may discharge duties, perform services, and en 
joy the blessings of liberty, more abundantly 
than they could in any other place or sphere in 
life Joseph C. White, Chairman of the School 
Committee, Boston, Mass 


FEW STUDY DIVIDENDS 

Too few of the people of the community are 
interested in the dividends which their tax-sup 
ported institution pays, largely because these 
dividends are not visible in dollars and cents. Too 
few are thinking on a long-term investment basis 
for the future of our state, nation, and democracy 
itself Frank { Jensen, Superintendent of 
Sc hh vols, La Salle, Ill 





Board of Education, Palo Alto, California.— Left to right: Mrs. Calvin P. Stone; 
Mrs. William O. Shreve; J. R. Overturf, superintendent; John C. Almack, president; 


Francis E. 


Whitmer; Mrs. Charles J. Crary. Mrs. Shreve has been a member of the 


board for sixteen years. 





STEPHEN J. KNIGHT 
President, Board of Education, 
Denver, Colorado 


The board of education of Denver enjoys 
a high place in the school administrative field 
It has always adhered to progressive policies 
in the conduct of its school system. In point 
of leadership, it has had outstanding educa 
tors to guide its professional labors. 

Likewise, the character of the board mem- 
bership and its official guidance is of a high 
standard. Thus, it follows that the head of 
the school excels in character, culture, and 
leadership. 

As president of the board of education ot 
Denver, Stephen J. Knight carries on a fine 
family tradition His father, the elder Stephen 
Knight, was a member of the Denver board 
from 1908 to 1927. The Stephen J 
Knight, was elected to the board in 1929, 


son, 





Mr. Stephen J. Knight 
President, Board of Education, 
Denver, Colorado. 


and is now serving his second six-year term 
in that office. He was elected vice-president 
of the board in 1926, and president in 1935. 

Born in Denver, and a graduate of the West 
High School, Mr. Knight received his elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school education in the 
school system to whose board the people have 
twice elected him. He is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado. 

Widely known in the business world of his 
city and state, Mr. Knight combines with his 
work in behalf of education, activities in the 
affairs of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
other civic organizations 

He is the father of 
daughters and two sons 


five children three 
all of them either 


graduates or pupils of the Denver publi 
schools. 
BERNARD J. KATHMAN 
President, Board of Education, 


Covington, Kentucky 


“As is the teacher so 
when it is remembered 


An old saying has it 
is the school.” But 


Presidents of Boards 
Who are Making Educational History 


that the policies set by a board of education 
determine the quality of the teaching service, 
then it follows too, that the effic iency of the 
one assures the efficiency of the other. In 
other words, the prerequisite to a_ splendid 
teaching force is a competent board of educa- 
tion that employs an able superintendent, who 
in turn holds to high standards of service 

Covington, Ky., maintains a splendid school 
system, and to that end recognizes character 
in the make-up of its school-board member- 
ship and in its leadership. President Bernard 
J. Kathman, by virtue of his extended expe- 
rience in civic and economic affairs, is well 
equipped to serve as the administrative head 
of the Covington school system 





Mr. Bernard J. Kathman 
President, Board of Education, 
Covington, Kentucky. 


Bernard J. Kathman was born in Coving- 
ton, and received his education in the schools 
of that city from which he was graduated, 
later spending two years in college at Du- 
buque, Iowa. Mr. Kathman is owner of the 
Kathman Goodyear Shoe Repair Company, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. This is one of the largest 
and finest establishments of its kind in the 
Middle West, having won, in direct competi- 
tion with similar concerns, the silver cup for 
the past three years. He is also the owner 
of the “K” cafeteria, which caters to fourteen 
hundred people daily 

Mr. Kathman is affiliated with the civic 
organizations in the city of Cincinnati, is a 
member of the Covington Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Kiwanis Club, and president and 
director of the Fifth Street Businessmen’s 
Club. He is also director and past grand knight 
of the Kentucky Knights of Columbus, and 
a member of the Knights of St. George. He 
is widely known as a traveler and lecturer, 
and is interested in boys’ work. In the field 
of sports his major interest is bowling, having 
won the 1939 local championship 

Mr. Kathman is 50 years of age. He has 
served as president of the board of education 
of Covington since 1931. Other members of 
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the board are Dr. Clifford N. Heisel, Messrs 
Charles B. Meyers, Edward W. Pflueger, and 
Henry Schroeder. This board, during the past 
three years, has been engaged in an extensive 
school-building program. The investment in 
new buildings is approximately $1,750,000 


FRANK G. SMITH, ESQ. 
President, Board of Education, 
Portland, Oregon 


Mr. Frank G. Smith has been a member 
of School District No. 1, of Portland, Oreg.., 
for the past four years. He was elected chair- 
man in 1939 

Since becoming a member of the board, he 
has assisted in the reorganization of the busi- 
ness department of the school district, placing 
the same upon a sound basis, and effecting a 
continued saving of thousands of dollars 

During his presidency, the educational 
program has been in process of reorganization 





Mr. Frank G. Smith 
President, Board of Education, 
Portland, Oregon. 


and when completed will, it is believed, raise 
the efficiency of the school system and place 
it on a par with the best in the country 

Mr. Smith is a lawyer. He attended the 
Portland public schools, and later was a stu- 
dent in the law school of the University of 


Oregon, where he sec ured his LL.D degree 
He also attended Stanford University. He is 
quite active in civic affairs and is a member 


of fraternal and social clubs 


DR. A. H. SANFORD 


President, Board of Education, 
Rochester, Minnesota 

Dr. A. H. Sanford has served continuously 
on the Rochester board of education since 
1924. In 1926 he was elected president. He 
has the distinction of holding the all-time 
Rochester record for unbroken tenure of 
service as the presiding officer of the board 
of education 

During the thirteen years of Dr. Sanford’s 
incumbency, many changes have occurred in 
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the schools. The enrollment has increased 
from 2,867 in 1926 to 4416 at present 
Fifty-one teachers have been added to the 
staff which now numbers 166 

When the present school-building project 
is completed in June, 1940, a total of $1.- 
500,000 will have been expended for building 
purposes during the time Dr. Sanford has 
been president 

Dr. Sanford is a clinical pathologist at the 
Mavo Clinic. His books and articles in medical 





Dr. A. H. Sanford 
President, Board of Education, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


journals have contributed materially to the 
field of pathology, both at home and abroad 

Dr. Sanford is a graduate of Northwestern 
University where he received his master of 


a 


Board of Education, 


Imes, lowa. 


WW’. H. Meeker; 


arts degree, and a degree in medic:ne in 1907 
After graduation he accepted an assistant 
professorship in the department ot physiology 
at Marquette University in Milwaukee. When 
he resigned in 1911 to come to Rochester, he 
had the rank of professor of physiology. In 
connection with his work as clinical pathol- 
ogist at the Mayo Clinic, he is professor in 
that same field with the Mayo Foundation 
the Graduate School in Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

This background of academic and practical 
experience in the classroom has been of in 
estimable value to the doctor as the presid.ng 
officer of the board of education 

Problems dealing with the improvement of 
instruction, the enrichment of the curriculum 
ind adequate laboratory equipment which 
usually are given only superficial consideration 
by the average board member, receive the 
doctor's intelligent and conscientious atten 
tion. And yet, his familiarity with educational 
procedures has never developed in him a 
dictatorial attitude. On the contrary, he 
exhibits a fine professional spirit in dealing 
with the administrative staff and in discussing 
problems controversial in character 

Dr. Sanford plans to retire from 
service on the board of 
term expires April first 


further 


education when his 


MARK D. EAGLETON, ESQ. 
President, Board of Education, 


St. Louis, Missouri 


\ more businesslike administration of 
school affairs is the goal of the new president 
of the St. Louis board of education, Mr. Mark 
D. Eagleton 

A brilliant speaker 
consistent defender oft 
Eagleton will give to his new office the 
energetic and intelligent leadership so much 
needed in modern education 

His administration, following the general 
survey made last year by a staff from Teach- 


a keen analyst, and a 
minority rights, Mr 





Mr. Mark D. Eagleton 
President, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


ers College, Columbia University, New York 
promises to be one of exceptional importance 
to the St. Louis school system. Among the 
growing out of the Survey rec- 
ommendations are: a teacher-retirement plan, 
budget reduction, replacement of old build- 
ings, and revisien of the curriculum to com- 
ply with the changing character of the school 
enrollment 

Mr. Eagleton, an attorney, has been a mem- 
ber of the board of education since 1937, 
ind last year served as vice-president and as 
chairman of the board’s important instruction 
committee. He is a native St. Louisian and 
was graduated from St. Louis University in 
1916. During the world war, he went 
seas with the United States Marines 


problems 


over- 





Left to right: Superintendent J. L. Larson; David Edwards; Dr. R. D. Feldman; 


P. G. Robinson; R. M. 


at 
wi 


Vifquain; F. B. Howell, Secretary. 
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Better Nonteaching Personnel 
‘Ta recent developments in the relations of employers 


and labor, particularly the unionization of entire indus- 
tries and the acceptance by private business of programs of 
security of employment, old-age pensions, vacations, seniority 
rights, etc., have not been without influence upon the employ- 
ment policies of school boards as these relate to nonteaching 
personnel. As applied to janitorial-engineering staffs, clerks, 
and repair crews, vast improvement has been noted in per- 
sonnel methods in all groups of cities, except perhaps the 
small towns of five thousand and less population. 

The new situation which is rapidiy developing embraces 
the strongest reasons why school boards should eliminate 
politics, nepotism, and personal influence from the employ- 
ment of nonteaching men and women. Where school jobs are 
surrounded with legal safeguards for permanency, and secur- 
ity in old age, it is only common sense that high standards of 
entry should be set up and that these embrace educational 
preparation, age limits, mental and physical fitness, and reason- 
ably predictable personal readiness for the jobs to be done. 
The commercial employer does all that and more to save him- 
self against loss due to inefficiency, rapid turnover, and a 
general lowering of efficiency. 

But the assurance of competence at the time of employment 
will not spell continued good service and efficiency of a school 
staff or of its individual members. Public employment as such 
rarely has strong motives for improving the individual in 
efficiency. The very idea of tenure is an invitation to a letdown 
in effort, which leads to ultimate inefficiency when continued 
for a number of years. Educators recognize these problems as 
applied to teaching staffs, and overcome them by close super- 
vision of all instruction, and the use of such devices as rating 
of teachers, required summer-school attendance, professional 
and salary 
advances except on proof of professional growth and efficiency. 


reading, attendance at conventions, refusals of 

Primarily the success of janitor-engineering, repair, and 
clerical staffs depends upon the enthusiasm and ability of the 
supervisory heads. If these exhibit a high quality of leader- 
ship, it will readily be possible to set up standards of service 
and to develop an esprit de corps which will result in uni- 
formly good work. 

Like teachers, janitors and engineers respond to careful 
supervision; they accept with enthusiasm the opportunity of 
training courses in heating and ventilation, housekeeping, sani- 
tation, and related topics. Maintenance and repair men in the 
skilled trades do not want to be coddled, but readily welcome 
a demand for a fair day’s work in return for the union scale 
of wages. All in all, the so-called labor problems with non- 
teaching stafis have not occurred where these men and women 
have been respected and where they have shared in programs 
of vacations, sick leave for older persons, security during the 
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years of efficiency, promotions based on evidences of fitness, 
and old-age retirement. 

A policy of carefully balancing the personal welfare of non- 
teaching employees with true public interests pays richly in 
raising the efficiency of the schools and thereby the complete 
welfare of the community. 


A Bigger Job? 
NEW ENGLAND superintendent of schools in a small 
A city found himself elected to a similar position in a 
neighboring state, offering a wider field of service and a better 
compensation. Then conditions for which he had not bargained 
were revealed. 

He had been one of a long list of candidates, among them a 
local principal who had served as acting superintendent. A 
sharp contest was waged behind closed doors. Strong men in 
the school committee had opposed the election of the success- 
ful applicant which was effected finally by a narrow margin. 
The latter, after learning what had 
declined the position. 


happened, promptly 

The incident brings to mind situations which from time to 
time have arisen elsewhere. There has been a traditional trend 
on the part of school superintendents to migrate from smaller 
to larger centers, where a supposed wider field of service and a 
better compensation awaited them. But these migrations have 
not always resulted in satisfactory placements. Sometimes a 
move to a larger city has been a jump from a stream where 
life moved peacefully into a raging maelstrom. 

A superintendent's ambition to seek promotion in his chosen 
profession is commendable. But the man who is well placed 
and confronted with an opportunity of securing a “bigger” 
position should be sure to weigh the matter carefully. A pleas- 
ant occupation, at a smaller compensation, may prove more 
conducive to true professional service and to a thoroughly 
successful career than a troublesome job in a bigger city. And 
this simply means, Look before you leap! 


Relation Between School Budgets and Audits 
A PROGRESSIVE school system operates on a budget plan 


and audits its accounts annually. But there is a long 
route of travel, and frequently a vexatious one, between the 
beginning of a budget and the completion of the audit that 
follows the fiscal year. The budget items may not, in all in- 
stances, have been adhered to, and for practical reasons trans- 
fers and shifts may have been engaged in. The variations from 
the budget details, as projected and adopted, are usually sub- 
ject to satisfactory explanation. It is a rare budget indeed that 
is accurate within 2 per cent in its forecast. 

An audit of accounts, however, conducted in the light of an 
accepted fiscal plan may concern itself with more than the 
mere accuracy of figures, or even with departures from the 
fixed budget items. The checkup engaged in may be directed 
not so much to determine the expenditure of the dollar as it 
may seek to reveal what that dollar has achieved. The school 
officers want to know to what extent the school funds have 
been wisely invested. 

During the past year some distressing instances of defalca- 
tions by school officers have been revealed. If the blame were 
traced, it would be 


items were not 


found that some budget 
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based on reliable information, that the accounting was loose, 
and that previous audits were superficially made, or overlooked 
altogether. Those entrusted with budget recommendations 
must be judicious and honest in stating the needs of a school 
system. Here good housekeeping is strictly in order. 

The board of education must be reliably informed of needs 
as based on recent experience and projected service. And where 
funds are in the control of one person, there can be no hesi- 
tancy to place such a person under bond. The experience of 
decades shows that the cost for such precaution is relatively 
small, when compared with the embarrassments and _ losses 
that are at times encountered. 

The wise school board uses the ordinary auditor’s report 
to much more important purposes than the superficial accept- 
ance of the accuracy of the figures and balances in its accounts 
and records. It uses them to pass judgment upon its entire 
range of administrative policies and procedures. It checks the 
wisdom of giving its executive officers and their subordinates 
the authority with which they have been entrusted. It deter- 
mines the wisdom of continuing certain services and of adding 
safeguards against waste, possible misuse of authority, and 
inefficiency of personnel. While the executives in educational 
and business departments are depended upon for initiative in 
the study of audits and reports, the board members are by 
no means passive. They, above all, must be mindful of the 
limits of the local economic situation, and must direct atten- 
tion and thought to true economy rather than parsimony. 

There can be no doubt that, aside from unavoidable deficits, 
due to tax failures and other embarrassing situations, some 
of the difficulties which now confront school administrators 
are traceable to unwise budget making in the past, and to 
faulty audits and checkups on fiscal policies. 

Long-range planning comes definitely into play each year 
when budget building is in hand. A reasonable estimate of the 
future, as applied to the needs of a school plant, and the pros- 
pects for the financial ability of the community, must be kept 
definitely before the board of education if troubles are to be 
avoided. Thus, budget building becomes a housekeeping task. 
which not only recognizes immediate wants and necessities, 
but which has an eye to the future as well. 


Issues and Platforms in School-Board Elections 


T IS interesting to note that here and there a school-board 
| election becomes a heated contest between rival candidates. 
A fraction of the citizenship is opposed to something the board 
has done or left undone and backs candidates with exceptional 
vigor in order to secure redress or reform. 

Where this situation arises it usually centers upon the ques- 
tion of policy on school costs or school buildings, the dropping 
of a school executive or teacher, the transfer of pupils from 
one school to another, etc. The ambitious candidate is 
prompted to take sides, announce a platform which responds 
to the views of the objectors, and seeks to secure his election 
on the issue in hand. 

The wisdom of this sort of school-board campaigning may 
be questioned. When it is remembered that the choice of a 
member of a board of education should primarily rest upon 
the general character and fitness and a competent desire to 
promote education, then it follows that a candidate should not 
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be chosen upon temporary issues and in the heat or prejudice 
of a moment. 

There can be no question that some members of boards of 
education do not measure up to the dignity and standards of 
their office and therefore should be retired when the proper 
time comes. But, the candidate for school-board honors who 
goes definitely on one or the other side of a local issue may, 
if elected, not only find himself in a position which spells 
partisanship but one which commits him to something which 
upon closer investigation he finds to be untenable and unsound. 

The public has the duty of choosing the members of a board 
cf education, but it should be wary of the candidate who 
makes all sorts of promises in order to win an election and 
who may have a meager conception of the real difference be- 
tween promise and performance. 

In any school-board election there can be but one issue: 
namely, the integrity and efficiency of the school system. The 
practice of economy consistent with the maintenance of accept- 
able standards is a matter of course. The candidate must have 
sufficient standing in the community and a background of 
experience in the affairs of life to entitle him to that public 
confidence which says that he is fully capable of filling a 
board-of-education membership. 


Computing Tuition Costs and Rates 
Teer question of fixing tuition rates for nonresident stu- 


dents is usually deemed a simple matter. A board of 
education establishes separate tuition fees for high-school and 
grade pupils, and neighboring school systems adopt the same 
or similar rates believing them to be equitable and fair. 

An examination of the policies of school boards reveals that 
there are decided differences of opinion as to what constitute 
reasonable tuition charges. These differences arise out of the 
fact that the method of arriving at costs vary considerably. 
The one may be based upon the bare operating costs; namely, 
the teaching service, including the item of administration. 
Another includes the overhead charge, which contemplates 
maintenance and the capital investment. 

The tendency has been to exact the lower figure and to 
maintain a generous attitude toward the outside student who 
applies for admission. In schools where the tuition pupils 
constitute a minor fraction of the enrollment and do not neces- 
sitate increases in the teaching staff, the question of fees does 
not become acute. Where the tuition students come in large 
numbers, necessitating additional instructional and janitor 
service, or an enlargement of the school plant, the question 
becomes difficult. 

A bad situation arises where neighboring school systems 
find themselves with schoolhouses which are larger than the 
home students require and where outside pupils are invited 
competitively at rates far below the true costs. In some states, 
this rivalry has proved a nuisance and has necessitated repri- 
mands and correction on the part of the state educational 
authorities. 

The tuition fee should reflect the actual inclusive per-capita 
cost of education. If a board of education is inclined to be 
neighborly and generous in fixing a tuition rate, it must bear 
in mind that it has no right to give anything away in which 
the local taxpayer has a proprietary right or interest. 
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V unicipal 


The Vital Diplomati 
Donald, Brocklyn, N. \ 


Fronts James G. Me 


PursSDAY, FEBRUARY 
Topic of the Day: Contribution of Safe i 
cation to Good Citizenship 


Industry and Safety Education in the School 


Paul G. Hoffman, South Bend, Ind 

The Home and Safety Education <n the 
Schools Mrs. Mark Ethridge, Louisville, Ky 

Obligation of the Schools for Safety Education 


Henry H. Hill, Lexington, Ky 

On Tuesday evening the tribute to the Re 
ipient of the American Education Award of 194( 
will be made by Dr. Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 


Pa. The presentation of the award will be mad 
by James A. Campbell, president of the Asso 
ciated Exhibitors. The recipient, William Lyon 


Phelps, of Yale University. will address the con 
vention in a suitable respons 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 

Popic of Day 

tional Problem 

Report of Audit Committet Louis Nusbaum 

Philadelphia, Pa.; and Report of Committee on 

Certification of Superintendents — Otto W. Hails 
ley, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Symposium on Current Educa 


FEBRUARY 29 
United States Out 


THURSDAY, 


Fopic ot Day: Keeping the 


f War 

The speakers will include Dr. William F. Rus 
ell, Teacher ‘ollege, Columbia University, New 
York, N. ¥ ind C. Wavland Brooks, attorney 
Chicagi A panel discussion will conclude the 
general session 


The Discussion Groups 


On Monda Tuesday ind Wednesday ait 


noons Februar 5. 26 7 the convention 
will be divided into six great discussion group 
each to be subdivided into three or four special 
Lroups Ol parti ilar interest to school officials 


Division I 
Group B 
Welfare 


Education and_ the Econom 


Juditorium will house meetings and exhibits. 


The A. A. S. A. Goes to St. Louis 


Education and the Economic Welfare John 
K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. ¥ 

Division I, Group C Social Services and the 
Schools 


Recreation, Library 
William G. Cart 
Health and 


Communit \ 
the Schools 
Communit \ 


Services, and 
Washington, D. C 
a! elfare 


Services and 


the School Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, 
2. & 
Division I] PusBLic Scuoot BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Group A — Planning the Modern School Build 
ing 
School Equipment Research Need J. A 


True, Council Blutis, Iowa 


Planning the Community School N. L. Engel 


hardt, Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York N \ 

Group B The Work of the School Board 

Policy Determination The Fundamental Pur- 
pose of the School Board Francis J. Brady, 
Providence, R | 

Vaintenance of the Program of Public Educa 


tion in Relation to Increasing Demands of Other 
Social Agencies Prof. George D. Straver, Teach 
rs College, Columbia University 

Recent Outstanding School-Building 
ments (exhibit) Supt. George A 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Group C Public-School 

1 Long-time Program for Busine 
John Guy Fowlkes, Madison, Wis 


1 Training Program for Busine 


De q elop- 


Bowman, 


Problems 
Oficials 


Business 


Of ( ial 


Frank W Hart University of California 
Berkel \ 
Division III Pune SMALL Scuoor 

Group A Efficiency i Administration ol 
Small Groups 

E fhe e and Econom | Administrative Units 
r Small School Flovd T. Goodier, Normal, 
Il] 

} dnicti nal Internal (jr micatron f the Small 
Sc] l R. D. Ca Salina Calil 

G ip ( Adequate Public-Sch 1 Su ort 
for Small Schoo! 

Support on the Part f the Local Community 

Knute O. Broady, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln 
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School Administration in Action 





GRAND COUNTY HIGH-SCHOOL 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The guidance program in the Grand County 
High School, Moab, Utah, was begun during 
the school year 1936-37, under the direction 
of Mr. G. W. Merrill, head of the guidance 
department. 

From the beginning the department was 
confronted with the lack of suitable material 
on guidance programs for rural high schools 
There were many suggested programs for use 
in urban schools, but very little reliable litera- 
ture was offered for rural schools 

Due to the conditions facing the depart- 
ment, the guidance program was a matter of 
gradual growth within the school. It was neces- 
sary to study one factor at a time, since 
methods of application had to be devised 
Vocational guidance was first considered, then 
education, intelligence, records, measurements. 
interests, aptitudes, abilities in their regular 
order. While the process of growth is still in 
progress, it is believed that the department 
has had as much, or more success than the 
average urban high school 

As a result of the operation of the program 
it is believed that a smaller per cent of fail- 
ures in scholastic work has been shown. The 
work has created greater student interest, has 
caused an increase in enrollment in certain 
elective subjects, and indicates that a higher 
percentage of students is going on to college 
or to work in a trade or occupation. It is be 
lieved that the guidance program of the Grand 
County High School will prove of value to 
other rural high schools facing the same prob- 
lem. The school which is situated 35 miles 
from a railroad has an annual enrollment of 
115 students. 


BURBANK COMPLETES STUDY OF 
SCHOOLHOUSING NEEDS 

During the past few years Burbank, Calif., 
has had an unprecedented growth in popula- 
tion. In the 1930 census the population was 
16,662, and the estimate based on the city 
directory for June, 1939, is approximately 
27,000. The increase during the last year has 
surpassed the calculation for 1943, which was 


26,000. From 1929 to August 1, 1939, 8,027 
building permits were issued. In this same 
period no new schools were erected. The 


school population continued to increase to 
such an extent that overcrowding exists 
throughout the entire school system, and a 
recent investigation has shown that all of the 
buildings of the school plant, with the excep- 
tion of one junior high school, are in need of 
major additions. 

The board of education early recognized a 
need for a study of future housing needs be- 
fore the need became acute. Early in 1939 a 
study of the schoolhousing needs and facili- 
ties was begun by the administrative and 
supervisory staffs, under the general direction 
of Dr. Osman R. Hull, professor of school 
administration at the University of Southern 
California. Following the completion of the 
survey plans were begun for a projected build- 
ing expansion program. 

In September, 1938, a bond issue of $500,- 
000 had been approved by the voters. It was 
believed at that time that the board would 
be able to secure a PWA grant of an addi- 
tional sum of $364,471. When no federal aid 


was forthcoming, it became necessary to call 
a second bond election in order to obtain pub- 
lic approval for a further expenditure of $485,- 
000, bringing the total bond issue to $985,000 
The entire amount of the bond issue was 
approved by the voters at an election on 
September 22, 1939. 

The Building Standards Committee, com- 
prising administrators and teachers, has 
worked in conjunction with the architect, Mr 
John C. Austin, of Los Angeles, in complet- 
ing plans to comprise 95 units. These will 
consist of 65 to 70 classrooms, including one 
new elementary school; four assembly rooms; 
six combination school kitchens with library 
rooms; facilities for physical education: two 
high with gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, health-service rooms; two industrial and 
vocational schools; a high-school cafeteria 
and homemaking laboratory; modernization of 
existing classrooms, furniture, and apparatus; 
grading and fencing of schoolgrounds; and 
funds for the purchase of new sites for addi 
tional schools 

\rrangements are now being made to pro- 
ceed with the sale of the bonds and to begin 
the construction of the actual projects pro- 
posed under the building program. It is ex- 
pected that some of the buildings will be 
ready for occupancy before the end of the 
school vear 


schools 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY A UNIFYING 
AGENCY 

In the junior and senior high schools of Green 

Bay, Wis., there are two unifying agencies that 

have the opportuniiy of coming in touch with 

the pupil the administrative department and 


the library. The library in particular correlates 
the interests of all the departments in the school 
by the unification of education and the 
tion of one department with another 
In his report for 1939 Supt. G. E 
states that the Green Bay school system has two 
senior-high-school libraries with two full-tim 
trained librarians and two paid assistants. Thir 


corr la 


Denman 


teen students assist the librarians for which they 
receive one half a credit for two semesters’ work 
toward graduation. Some of the student assistants 


work at the public library after graduation. Th 
jumior-high-school libraries are operated undc 
the teacher-librarian plan. A teacher spends tw 


periods each day in the library 


The school library is an outgrowth of the 
educators who built the school curriculum with 
the interests of the student in mind. Each stu 
dent has a textbock, supplemented by a selected 


group of books, and illustrated materials from the 


school library, in the classroom. These libraries 
change with the introduction of each new unit 
of instruction Book selection in the school 


librarians and the heads 
Each department head sub 
a list of books to supple 
work of his or her subject 


libraries is done by the 
f the departments 

mits to the librarian 
ment the units of 
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A GREAT PERSONALITY 

A great personality is one who is gracious, 
not defeated by the “yappings’” of little men, 
doesn’t inflict his personal misfortunes upon 
other people, stands where he thinks he is 
right and makes his position known, takes time 
to be human and “lets his successes go to his 
heart and not to his head.” — K. W. 
McFarland, Superintendent of Schools, 
Coffeyville, Kans. 
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ind the librarian keeps in touch with the new 
books on the market for all departments. 
Both junior and senior libraries have files of 
reftercnce material, made up of clippings, pam- 
phlets, and pictures. Picto:ial histories of achieve- 
ments of our own country, charts, and maps are 
filed in the library for the use of the students 
ind faculty members. School papers, and school! 
columns clipped from the local newspaper, are 
placed in the schoo! libraries for future use 
Students are permitted to visit the library 
during their study periods, and before and after 


school. The total attendance for the school li- 
braries during the vear 1938-39 was 63,588 
New books and new materials added to the 
library are brought before the students, and 
teachers through the schocl column in the local 


newspaper, home-room announcement, book lists, 
posted book lists, and newspapers and displays. 
Emphasis is placed on new books and the read- 
ing cf books, both old and new, during Book 
Week 

In the senior libraries, the 
struction in the use of library 
reference aids to the incoming students. These 
lessons are given as a unit of the English course. 

The Green Bay school library has one 
bjective in view, and that is to enccur: 
clean reading for leisure as well as for 
tion 


give in- 
materials and 


librarians 


strong 
ve gt od 


intorma- 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES HELPFUL IN 


ATLANTA 


During the school vear 1938-39 a number of 


teachers in the schools of Atlanta, Ga., used 
audio and visual aids a greater number of times 
than tor any other year since the services were 
inaugurated in 1922 

During the vear the division rendered several 
new services. Modern equpment for detecting 
certain eve defects is now available. Several 


thousand children have already been tested and it 
was found that a number of them needed glasses, 
eye exercises, or medical attention, Many chil- 
dren are slow in their schoolwork, especially in 
read ng, and some are delinquent their 
eves do not function 

Through the use of a new recording equipment, 


because 


hundreds of children were able for the first time 
to hear themselves as others hear them. The 
equipment has proved useful in music classes, 


courses in dramatics, and in the preparation and 
recording for future use of radio programs 

\ camera loan service has been used by a num- 
ber of schools. The success of the teachers in mak- 
ing motion pictures has been gratifying 

In addition to expanding the program, the divi- 
sion plans to start several new services. A system 
of loaning syllabuses on aud o-visual aid in the 
library will be of help. The syllabuses will be 
ivailable to teachers in advance of the time for 
actual use 

Another new service is a supervised educational 
tour program on a basis to pupils. These 
tours will furn'sh opportunities for boys and girls 
to enrich their educational backgrounds and to 
gain an appreciation and understanding of some 
of the great economic and social problems 

\ new library of records and transcriptions has 
been well received by the teachers. It is believed 
that electrical transcriptions will soon surpass the 
motion picture as a teaching aid 


INNOVATIONS IN HAYDEN, ARIZONA 

New courses in speech arts and economics have 
been added to the school curriculum in Hayden, 
Ariz 

\ noon-hour program has been established in 
the high school, providing horseshoe courts and 
table tenn's for the use of students before school 
and during the noon hour. About one half of the 


cost 


students bring their lunches to school 
The library, which has been located on the 
second floor of the school, has been found in- 


convenient for reference purposes in connection 
with the study hall. This year a large number of 
the reference books, as well as the magazines, 
were moved to cases in the study hall where they 
may be obtained upon request from the study- 
hall teacher. The change has proved most ac- 
ceptable to the student body 





PDM cranpstanps 


FINE APPEARANCE AND UNIT-BUILT 


FLEXIBILITY OF DESIGN! 
ra 


VA Send today for this informative new P-DM Grandstand Bulletin 

» J It gives you a wealth of facts, and well deserves a permanent 

ts ¢ JOB place in your files! Equally without obligation, we offer the 

N TH consulting assistance of a skilled P-DM Engineer readily 

iway? available to you at any time in the discussion of your 
A seating problems 


PITTSBURGH:-DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IA. 928 TUTTLE STREET 


NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY ~- CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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EDUCATION . . - 1940 Style 






@ These pictures tell so well, a story of modern educational efficiency, 


that there is little left for us to say. 


then a Standard Electric Time and Program System, a Standard Tele- 
phone System, and a Standard Fire Alarm System 


combination that conserves time, protects lives, and saves educational 


dollars. 


The pictures are of the Catskill School, Catskill, New York. Architect 


Ernest Sibley, Litchfield, Conn. 


Write For Literature 
If you want the benefit of Standard Electric Equipment in) your 


schools, write today for complete information. Please address Dept. b. 


See our complete working exhibit at the St. Louis Municipal 
Booths G 12-14-16. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME 


Auditorium, February 24 — 29th. 


THE 


First, a fine modern building, 


the unbeatable 


COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts — Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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School Administration News 
i ee 


IMPROVING THE SCHOOLS OF MADI- 
SON COUNTY, FLORIDA 

The board of public instruction, the superin 
tendent of the public schools of Madison County, 
Fla., and the instructional personnel have been 
most anxious to insure a school system which 
will make a maximum return of service for every 
effort expended. They have, accordingly, initiated 
a general movement for the improvement of the 
educational system 

In response to a felt need there has been 
created the position of visiting teacher and super 
visor of attendance to assist the educational 
forces of the county in giving the citizenry and 
students the best service possible from the schools 
The work of the visiting teacher centers upon the 
general improvement of instruction in the white 
schools. The work takes the form of general 
stimulation and eliciting of cooperation among 
the patrons through accepted means. In co 
operation with other educational personnel, the 
visiting teacher seeks to create, clarify, and give 
currency to an educational philosophy which will 
meet the needs of the students in terms of actual 
conditions 

During the year 1939-40, the visiting teacher 
will have the work of carefully observing, check 
ing the status, and initiating improvements where 
needed. These factors are as follows 

1. General preparation, plans, and procedures 
for instruction, with a view of encouraging 
planned lessons, rather than mere lesson plans 

2. Lesson assignments 





3. Use of the state courses of study and other 
instructional guides 

4. Emphasis upon pupil activity and super 
vision of study, with a view of making each 


recitation a period of learning 


5. Work atmosphere of the class and teacher 
pupil relations 

6. Status of methods and procedures with refer 
ence to the purpose sought to be accomplished 

7. Pupil interest 

8. Examination and promoting systems 

9. Supplementary materials 

10. Libraries 

11. Physical-education program 

12. Philosophy relating to home study 


AGE-GRADE SURVEY IN BELOIT 
As a result of the survey of age-grade progress, 
made in the public schools, of Beloit, Wis., 
during the school year 1938-39, a room for 
exceptional children has been opened in each 
of the junior high schools to care for the overage 
and retarded pupils 
These rooms are in charge of a teacher trained 
for the teaching of exceptional children. The 
maximum number of students per room is 24. No 
definite grade levels have been set up within the 
exceptional rooms, as any child who spends three 
years in this room will be sent to a similar 
room in the senior high school where he will 
spend three more years before graduation 
Under the program, each student during one 
half of the day is brought into contact with 
experiences growing out of a core curriculum 
organized about the social studies. It was believed 
that by organizing the English materials, arith 
metic materials, and health materials about the 
social studies such materials would become more 
practical and more interesting. For the remaining 
half day, the pupil spends his time in the prac 
tical arts, along with the regular junior-high 
school students. Instruction in most instances is 
individual, rather than group, since levels of 
mental maturity, reading ability, and academic 
achievement are spread over a wide range 
While the plan has been in operation only 
since September, 1939, the school faculty has 
become enthused over the results obtained. While 


students have mad 
ments much 


highly satisfactory adjust- 
remains to be accomplished. In 
future, experience will furnish a base upon which 
to build a permanent junior-high- and_ senior 
high-school program for exceptional children. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has ap 
proved the first eight steps in the educational 
reorganization program of the school system 
Dean B. Webster, a member, has suggested that 
the board study the educational philosophy of 
Supt. R. E. Dugdale before approving further 
changes. Mr. Webster outlined a three-point pro- 
gram which he said would be the ideal theory 
and procedure in approving further educational 
changes. The points were 

“1. The superintendent should enunciate clearly 
and fully to the board his philosophy of education 
and also describe fully and completely all educa- 
tional forms and ramifications and their interrela- 
tions. He should, for example, redefine the pur- 
pose and concept of vocational education 

“2. He should suggest to the board: (a) for 
what part of the entire field of education school 
distr'ct No. 1 should assume full responsibility; 
(b) for what part it should merely supply leader- 
ship, sponsorship, and use of facilities. He should 
also define the limits of district responsibility for 
health, recreation, and the correction of juvenile 
delinquency. 

“3. Having defined the problem and limited the 
problem, the superintendent should then, and 
only then, present to the board his reorganization 
plan, first as a whole and then in parts. He 
should supply evidence at the same time to justify 
any changes recommended.” 

4 Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has received 
a communication from the secretary of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Labor, asking that the high 
school consider the establishment of a course in 
civics, with a section devoted to the problems of 
labor 


(Concluded 
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MAKE YOUR POOREST LIGHTED CLASSROOM 
YOUR BEST LIGHTED... with GCOMMODORES 





OLD —-lighted with 2-150 watt bulbs on dropcords NEW — See what a difference COMMODORES 
Science Room, Hemphill School, Birmingham, Ala. 


| Learn about new Room-by-Room Relighting Plan 


al 





oT . make! 





m 

at According to Electrical Testing Lab- Users tell us that Commodores foster a 

ol oratories, world famous research and new student attentivenss, a new sense 

= testing organization, the COMMODORE of pride and respect for school property. 

ry actually gives 86°, of the light from the 

al bare bulb . . . more light than most LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS! 

indirect fixtures .. . light that’s glareless With its extremely light weight shade 

: and protects the eyes of both pupils and molded from durable Plaskon, the Com- a 
a teacher, alike. modore is easier and safer to handle; less this unit 
a STUDENTS BENEFIT! breakage . . . and cleaning is greatly is poured. 
: The Commodore’s better light not simplified. _Maintenance costs are low pis ong A 
or only protects young eyes, but aids ma - . » and its simple, clean-cut design y mentigel nega 
ol terially in actual classroom work. Under harmonizes with, and modernizes, any obligation 

y “spotty’’ lighting, ‘‘blackboard blind interior. 

id spots,’ for example, can become more SEE FOR YOURSELF! 

or than a mere annoyance... they can be- Find out how to bring your school’s lighting up 

le come a source of eyestrain. Planned, > oe ee re: Sn Oe ee eee 

; glareless lighting with  RoemRelighting Plan. Begin protecting the eyes 

id Commodores helps elimin light from Wakefield COMMODORES now 

n ate any condition like this. Write us today for facts 

~ Send for your copy of our helpful new booklet, ‘‘Classroom Lighting 





: THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


200 American Park, VERMILION, OHIO 
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The Three “R’s” 


of Modern Edueation 


« Research 
« Reasons 


e Results 


The equipment requirements of the modern school are as 
advanced as the educational requirements of its staff. 
Today, books, quills and copy sheets are supplemented 
with Weber Costello charts, maps, globes and other aids 


Tryon Series American History Maps to visual education er all expertly designed for funce- 
Reality Political-Physical Maps tional education... equipment that allows the student, 


Globes 
Hyloplate, Sterling, Velvastone 


himself. to find out the what. where and why of past and 
present occurrences, 


Blackboards An investigation of Weber Costello Visual Teaching Aids 
Greensite (Sight-saving Boards) will readily convince you of their splendid adaptability to 
Alphasite (Sight-saving chalk) your school system. . .convince you, too, that they can’t 

Alphacolors (Colored chalk) help but result in better teaching. 
Alphatone (All-purpose art Weber Costello Headquarters at the 1940 N.E.A. Conven- 


Erasers 
Chalk 
Charts 


Drawing Equipment 
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@ McCook, Nebr. The school board has voted 
to re-establish the course in home economics, be- 
ginning with the second semester. Supt. F. L 
Holmes presented a complete plan for the course 

@ Leominster, Mass. Upon the suggestion ot 
Supt. W. B. Appleton, the school board has au 
thorized the attendance supervisor to license boys 
under 16 years engaged in street trades. The state 
legislature has extended the law to boys of 16 
years in place of 14 years as formerly 

4 Algoma, Wis. The school board has installed 
an RCA Victor sound system in the high school 
The system includes a control cabinet, a micro 
phone for the office, 21 receivers for the class 
rooms, four receivers for the study hall, gym- 
nasium, band room, and auditorium, and an 
amplifier for the gymnasium and auditorium. Radio 
programs may be broadcast from the office to 
any classroom, and a phonograph turntable makes 
it possible to send record music over the wires 

4 Springfield, Ill. A new course in English has 
been introduced in the elementary schools. The 
course which is divided into two sections, follows 
a form outlined by Supt. R. E. Fildes, and is 
based on the correct command of the English 
language, to be acquired through practice and 
common activities, including conversation, letter 
writing, and storytelling 

4 Barrington, R. I. A new kindergarten class 
has been opened, with the beginning of the second 
semester. Children who were 5 years old on Jan 
uary 1 were accepted for the class 

@ Woonsocket, R. I. A_ reduction of three 
quarters of an hour in each school day at the high 
school has been approved by the school board 
Sessions begin at 8:30 a.m., and end at 2:00 p.m 
The plan permits more time for homework and 
for afternoon employment of pupils. 

@ The New York State Board of Education 
has adopted a new test policy in final regents 
examinations, transferring the emphasis from 
appraisal of pupil achievement in past studies to 
progress tests for diagnostic purposes in future 
classroom work. The new policy will be installed 
gradually. Its beginning w effected in January 


paper) tion will be Booths G21 and G23: the “‘welcome mat” is out. 


WEBER COSTELLO co. 


MANLFACTIULDERS - = CHICAGO HEicnis, tL. 


in high schools and other schools throughout in the elementary-, junior-high-, and senior-high- 
the state schocl levels. The enrollment of the schools is 
@ Berl.n, N. H. Beginning with the second 3,600, of which 300 are in each of the grades 
semester, the school day will be 45 minutes The holding power is on a high level and there 
shorter, with all sessions ending at 3:15 p.m. The _ has been an increase of 29 per cent in the grades 
following 45-minute period will be used for special and 40 per cent in the high school 
help to those students who may need assistance @ Williamstown, Mass. The school board has 
from their teachers voted to retain the present single-session schedule 
@ Eighteen students of the trade school at in the high school which allows pupils 25 minutes 
Lowell, Mass., walked out on a strike, because for lunch. The present schedule is favored by 
the school board removed a janitor who had also the parents 
served as athletic coach. The board promptly @ Greenfield, Mass. Supt. F. W. Porter, in 
suspended the students and announced that they his latest report to the school board, points to 
would not be reinstated, unless they appeared i drop in the pupil load from 22.91 last year 
before the principal accompanied by _ their to 22.67 for 1939-40. The guidance department 


parents 

4 Arlington Heights, Ill. The board of educa 
tion of District No. 25 is continuing for its 
second year, the speech work undertaken by 
Elizabeth Andrews. Under the program, corrective 
and remedial work is given to 5 per cent of the 
enrollment. In addition, the work has_ been 


extended to include classes of normal ch Idren 


6 Midwest. Wve. The scheel beard hes ia ject matter, materials, and teaching procedure 
stalled a public-address system in the high # Boston, Mass. The school board has voted 


of the senior high school has reported that dur 
ing 1939 twice as many graduates and under- 
graduates obtained employment than in 1938. A 
total of 121 boys and 91 girls were placed. A 
new step for the year 1940 is the formation of 
teachers’ committees to study various subjects 
with a view of improving the selection of sub- 


mf to make a study of a plan through which s« hool 
® President Mark D. Easieton of the board of children will receive religious instruction Phe 
ciation of % Leule Me. bes enneunced that board will study the plans already in use in 
the members of that body have pledged them St. Louis and Rochester ; ee 
selves henceforth not to seek patronage and to ¢ Maysville, Ky A new course un distributive 
support the civil-service principle and the em ccupations has been established in the high 
ployment of service school this year. Students taking the course aré 
@ Rockland, Mass. The school board has pre ligible to receive full-time employment after 
pared new rules to clear up conditions under graduation a 
which boys of school age may do part-time work @ Aurora, Il The east and west side school 
In the future no minor under 16 may engage in boards are jointly operating adult-education 
selling. delivering. or offering for sale anv news lasses, which have attracted an enrollment 0! 
paper, periodical, or article of merchandise unless ore than 600 adults. Among the subjects offered 
1 badge has been issued ire sewing, salesmanship, and _ naturalization 
¢ The public school system of Twin Falls, Ida., subjects : 
has since February, 1939, enjoyed the benefits ¢ Muskegon, Mich. Each of the city schools 
of a new salary schedule. More than 50 per cent has been equipped with a sound motion-picture 


of the teachers attended summer school during machine, through the cooperation of the various 
the past two years. A new system of report card parent-teacher associations. The motion-picture 
has been placed in operation. All of the teach machine will be used for visual-education pur- 
ing is being accomplished through practical units poses in the classrooms 
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Replace Out-of-Date Furniture with 
Kewaunee Space Saving - Time Saving Furniture 


science subjects, 


it is often possible, 


Where schools have crowded classes and an increasing demand for more 


by modernizing the classrooms, 


meet the situation. Furniture, considered efficient 


fifteen 


your classes and tying up classrooms needlessly today. 


to. satisfactorily 


or twenty years ago, is apt to be crowding 








Ever-Hold 
Pyrsereted Kewaunee Engineers and Designers have brought 
Stool about wonderful improvements in Laboratory and 
No. E-1824 


Vocational Furniture design, as well as in furniture 











Drawing ' ' installation. They have made possible better teaching, . 
No. L-2028 | r larger classes and every period use of science and Specify KARCITE 
| vocational classrooms. MOLDED S I N K S 
. : ' : CERAMIC 
; A competent, experienced Kewaunee’ En- : 
| A Kewaunee Product developed in the 


No. BL-115 








Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Metal) 








School Law 





Library Charging Desk 





gineer will be supplied free of charge to 


help you solve your laboratory, domestic 


science or vocational classroom problems. 
Simply write us direct that you would like 


the advice of a Kewaunee Engineer. 


HKeiiwiiiee’ 


Ceanee 


FURNITURE Co: 


G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





son cli 


locked bus door, the (¢ 
has ruled that the boy’s acts were the sole proxi 
mate cause of his death, since he either fell against 
the door or pushed the handle down which caused 


Visit Kewaunee Exhibit—Booths No. C-24-26 
American Assn. School Administrators’ Convention, 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24-29 








iimed to have been caused by a defectively 
xeorgia State Supreme Court 


Consolidated District 

A consolidated school district in Oklahoma has 
authority 
students from an adjoining ungraded district on a 
tuition fee basis, under an agreement between the 

















Karcite Sink No. $-600 


Laboratories of Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research. Molded in one 
piece with rounded corners and per- 
fect slope to drain. Free from dis- 
tortion—inert to solvents and min- 
eral acids (except hydrofluoric). 
Will not crack or break under ordi- 
nary weight shocks and thermal 
shocks. Gray 


surfaced—dull gloss finish. Lighter— 


black color——smooth- 


stronger—easier to clean. Also dis- 










tributed by most other leading manu- 


facturers of Laboratory Furniture. 


Se, on all orders, Karcite 
Sinks. 


List. 


specify 


Write for Catalog and Price 


Must Receive Students 


under the state law to receive grade 


has lreasurer Need Not Determine Legality the door to open. The bus operator was not parents and the school district, even though a 
lule \ treasurer in paying a warrant fair on its face negligent.* legal transfer has been refused, and the con- 
ites and duly drawn on an appropriation acts in a solidated school district may go into the union 
by ministerial capacity and is not required to examine Dual-Job Law Not Unconstitutional graded district with its buses to transport such 
into the legality of the appropriation, even though The dual-job law, prohibiting a teacher in the students, according to a decision of the Okla- 
in the appropriation is later declared illegal by the New York City schools from occupying or retain homa State Supreme Court.’ 
to courts ing more than one position under the board of . 
ear . . p education, has been declared constitutional by the 4 A court in Cleveland, Ohio, has ruled that the 
ent Bus Driver Must Exercise Reasonable New York State Supreme Court funds the school system of that city may be 
jur- Precaution used to buy lunches for needy school children. In 
ler- A school-bus driver who is charged with the Law Does Not Discriminate Against commenting upon the ruling the Cincinnati Post 
A duty of safely conveying and discharging children Denominational or Private Schools savs: “The decision, which runs counter to the 
A at their respective destinations at discharge points, Under the law providing that pupils residing in ©P!Nion of the attorney general, may not be in 
of need not observe the highest degree of care im- a school district which does not offer a four-year accord with the strictest interpretation of the 
ects posed upon a common carrier, but he does owe high-school course, mav attend any high school in statutes but most people will believe that it is in 
ub- the duty of exercising every reasonable precau- the state. it was not the intention of the legisla- | @¢cord with humanity and common sense. A child 
ure tion for the children’s safety, under a decision of tyre of Towa to discriminate against private, de- can't concentrate very well on history or arith- 
ted the New Mexico State Supreme Court.’ nominational, or parochial schools, or to bar them metic when its thoughts are all on a bowl of soup 
ool . ts ; : ine alt ihn ale $ Pe agg or a sandwich.” 
in Where a negligent or tortuous act was the reason Supreme Court. a resolution by a 4 to 3 vote, to enter into a 
lor an action against a school district for injuries closed-shop agreement on janitor service, with a 
live received by a five-year-old child on a playground, Pupils in Charitable Institution May local labor union. The action was contested in the 
‘igh and the child had been sent to school under an Attend School Circuit Court. The judge held that no public tax- 
are alleged contract for vaccination, the Washington The Iowa State $ ne 0 h: led that supported body could legally enter into a closed- 
fter Supreme Court has ruled that a general obligation aC 50WS ; tate —o ae ourt nas Tule ome shop labor contract. The court consequently held 
to use due care cannot be read into the contract, pupils residing mn a charitable institution in a that the agreement entered into by the board of 
00! to render the district liable for injuries on the se protege Ae po gr Sige hip pon Re education and the labor union was null and void 
ion theory that the district had not used due care oat ~— he 7 coved team Veghiiie “ @ The Circuit Court of Peoria County has re- 
of toward the child.’ hi 7 reer Me for joe yer rng tg: og oe fused to dismiss a taxpayers’ suit to restrain the 
red Bus Driver Not Liable for Death district where they do attend” — oem, ER, Sees o Somme Sate Sans a 
len is river Not Liable tor Veath : ’ the terms of a labor contract. The court held that 
In an action against the operator of a school a public taxing board had no right to enter into a 
- bus for the death of the plaintiff’s nine-year-old enon ¥. McVda, 3 Seam seme 0 closed-shop labor contract. An injunction was 
ure ‘State ex rel. Murphy v. Board of Education of Okla Ga. App sought by five citizens, — © taxpayers, to 
ous home City, 95 Pacific reporter 2d 104, Okla SLapolla v. Board of Education of City of New York prevent the board irom Carrying out a contract 
Archuleta vy. Jacobs, 94 Pacific reporter 2d 706, N 15 N. Y. S. 2d 149, N. Y. Sup with school janitors’ AFL union 
ure Mex *School Tp. 76 of Muscatine County v. Nicholson, 288 
ur- *Bush v. Ouinault School Dist. No. o7 of Grays Harbor Northwestern reporter 123, lowa ‘Consolidated School Dist. No. 12 v. Union Graded 
Count 5 Pacific reporter 2d 33, Wash "Thid School Dist. No 94 Pacific reporter 2d. 549, Okla 
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It Takes Real Stamina 


in school library books to withstand the wear 
and tear of their constant circulation. In this 
exacting service the importance of strong 
sturdy bindings built on a foundation of 
Binders Board is quickly apparent. » » » Fortu- 
nately, good bindings—and re-bindings—are 
easily obtained for both library books and for 
textbooks. In either case it is only necessary 
to specify: — 


“Bindings of Binders Board made accord 
ing to Commercial Standard CS50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Colonial Board Co Manchester, Conn Fibreboard Producis Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
Consolidated Paper Co . Monroe, Mich C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 
The Davey Company... Jersey City, N.J Otter River Mills, Inc... Otter River, Mass 
Fandango Mills.... Milburn,N J Shryock Brothers . . Philadelphia, Pa 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


|S i604 curred since January 1, 1928, and 


statistical tables based upon the reports 


New Books The treatment of the subject fills a need which has 


been felt by many persons interested in school fire pre 
a en RR SRE vention. It offers an opportunity to evaluate progress 
Understanding American Business made and to determine the direction of future efforts 
By Humphrey B. Neill, in collaboration with Howard Stimuli Which Cause Laughter in Children 
M. Cool. Cloth, 448 pages. Price $1.92. Published by By Florence N. Brumbaugh. Paper, 4 pages ; 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. ¥ An abstract of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment 
This book concerns itself in an intimately informal of requirements for the degree ot doctor of philosophy in 
way with the actualities of American business procedure the School of Education, New York University 
It is divided into three parts: The first deals with the The study sought to determine and to analyze the 
formation of business enterprise, the factors of capital and stimuli which cause laughter in children. In spite of the 
workers, and delves into the factors of corporation finance fact that it is during the adolescent period of deveiopment 
the commodities which must find a market, the elements that children are acquiring new interests, few studies have 
of credit and banking increased our knowledge of laughter at the preadolescent 
Part II enters into the matter of distribution in the level 
field of industry and agriculture. The man who operates In a study of the findings the evidence indicated that 
between the producer and the retailer; namely, the whole the teacher was the greatest determining factor in the 
saler and jobber is discussed. Something. too. is told of amount and kind of laughter that took place in the 
the function of the retailer, of the chain store, and the classroom. Observations showed that her remarks caused 
cooperative more laughter than her actions. The relationship of intel 
The relations of business and the general public are ligence to appreciation of humor was mainly in the recog 
dealt with in Part III. Here the authors point to the nition of absurdities by the bright pupils 
importance of looking ahead, dwelling upon the underlying There appears to be a gradual trend of development in 
principles which govern industry, commerce, and trade the appreciation of hurror from grade to grade, with the 
The part which communication and transportation play curve dropping in the fifth grade, and rising again among 
the importance of power and_ light ete are well sixth-grade boys ind remaining low among. sixth-grade 
demonstrated girls ads ; 
The work is intended for N.Y.A. groups and for high The Teacher's Dependency Load 
school students who are not enrolled in regular courses By Theresa P. Pyle. Cloth, xiv-111 pages. Price, $1. 
It is sufficiently inclusive to render a valuable service Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. 
to those who will shortly take their places in the business This doctoral thesis seeks to establish the fact that 
world women teachers generally are carrying a heavy load ir 
The Medical Stenographer the financial support of dependent relatives and close 
By Effie B. Smither. Cloth, 399 pages. Price, $ The friends. The study was limited t 75 persons and ir 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. \ luded 82.6 per cent women and 17 per cer ‘ The 
For the able, trained stenographer who ha an oppor author make one NIS¢ onclusion when she iys that 
tunity and the will to hold a job in a hospital or clink the dependen oad cannot be idged on the basis of 
thi book will be a welcome introduction t medical money expenditure Lone but hould be considered a 1 
terminology and the writing in shorthand of medical di source Of inspiratior happine and satisfaction or con 
tation. The book lacks an index and in use will require trariwise a in annoyance and a hindran \ ng other 
a Gregg edical dictionary to aid the user in finding suggestion he it cde 1 statement that teache 
terms and outlines dependents are re table than those without. and are 
One Thousand School Fires therefore to be ns‘dered special assets to the protess'« 
Paper, 7 Price 5 cents. Prepared and published Equipment and Supplies for Nursery Schools, Kinder- 
by the Nat Fire Protection Association. 60 Battery gartens, and Primary Grades 
march St., B Ma Prepared under the direction of Frances M. Berry 
This pamph ted from the Association’s quarterly Paper 48 pages. Price s) cent Published by — the 
is designed to the pamphlet on ‘‘School Fires Associatior Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St 


published in 192 d in 1931. It includes reports N. W Washingtor 1). ¢ 
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How to select wisely the equipment and supplies used 
n schools for young children is a real problem. Adminis- 
trators and teachers facing the need for suggestions from 
nany sources, demand definite information as to the 
juality of material and the actual value of the product 
is an education medium 

This bulletin offers materials that meet the standards 
ff the committee on equipment and supplies and will be 
helpful in aiding the purchaser to ask for and examine 
the products of firms listed. It contains lists of equip- 
ment for nursery schools, kindergartens, and first grades, 
together with a list of manufacturers, and an index of 
approved materials 
Woodcraft 

By Bernard S. Mason. Cloth, 580 pages. Published by 
4. S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. ¥ 

Five hundred and eighty pages of interest to outdoor 
people. Just about everything one would want for camp 
work and a lot of things to make at home or in the 
clubroom. Starting out with tents and shelters, beds and 
duffel, fires, and campfire gadgets, it leads one through the 
entire list of pioneer and Indian crafts and Indian lore 
Very well written and illustrated with 295 drawings and 
halftones, this book can keep a scout master or camp 
counselor supplied with ideas for a long time 
The Demonstration Laboratory of Physics at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago 

By Harvey B. Lemon and Fitz-Hugh Marshall. Paper 


127 pages. Price S15 University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Il 
This description of physics ‘demonstration laboratory 


it the Un rsity of Chicago, makes clear the purposes of 
the laboratory for general or survey courses and detail: 
the special techniques in teaching which have been 
developed 


Transfer of Training in Chemistry 


By Evelyn L. Mudge. Paper. 73 page Price, $1 
The Johns Hopkir Press. Baltimore Md 

A study of the re t of teaching a enera rse in 
high-school classes 


Finance Trends in Illinois 

By Ray E. Chene cha t fy elat 

tlee Paper paue Price > cent Pul hed by the 
I ( Education Association, Lake Shore D mn, Ch 
cago, Ill 
Urbanism and Public-School Expenditures in the 

United States 

Bulletin No 7 January 1 ssued by the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, Albany, N. \ 
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SCHOOL SEATING BY “PEABODY” 


That’s All You Need to Say to Prove You Have Provided 
The Best Seating Available at a Reasonable Price 


















Pictured above is the attractive and effi- 
cient reading room in the Commerce, Georgia 
High School. The chairs are Peabody No. 230 
Steel Frame Chairs. The tables are Peabody 


No. 250 Library Tables. 


'* I ‘el 


hh ee ee ie | 


At the left is an interior view of the 
Auditorium of the High 
School. It is furnished with Peabody audi- 


Hagerstown, Md. 


torium seating. The Peabody line of 


auditorium chairs is very complete and 
offers you a choice from inexpensive wooden 
folding chairs to the most luxurious steel 
Peabody also 


standard upholstered chairs. 


builds a complete line of stadium chairs. 


« pietured Hanover Rural School, Polk County, lowa 


The old-fashioned seating has been removed and replaced by 
adjustable desks that make it possible to better handle all 
ages in the one room. This school was modernized with Peabody 


Steel Movable Desks No. 260. Write for details and prices 


Send for Peabody Seating Catalog 


If you do not now have Peabody Catalog No. 40 
be sure to write for a copy at once. It brings you 
illustrations and complete details on all types of 
Peabody Seating. Just drop us a letter on your 
school’s letterhead and we'll gladly mail our new 
catalog to vou. 


SEE PEABODY EXHIBIT 


We invite you to visit the Peabody Display 


at the A. A. of S. A. St. Louis Convention. 
The Peabody Space is No. A-20 - A-22. 


ht. Wayne, Indiana. 





This fine classroom is equipped with Peabody No. 240T 
Tables and Peabody No. 230 Chairs with Bookracks. 


The Name PEABODY Has 
Stood for Fine QUALITY 


Seating for over 38 Years 


When you install Peabody Seating, you 
leave no opening for criticism. In selecting 
this quality seating you have back of you a 
company that meets its responsibility of giv- 
ing you goods of integrity, authoritative in 
design and fair in price. 


In Peabody Seating all harmful strains 
and pressures are eliminated and full and 
free functioning of the vital processes is 
insured. Peabody Seating contributes not 
only to the mental development of the child, 
but to the physical development as well. 
Design and construction, too, have kept pace 
with the development of modern methods 
and curricula. 


Remember, Peabody builds one of the 
most complete lines of school and auditorium 
seating in America. Samples and engineering 
service are available through competent rep- 
resentatives everywhere. Be sure, in any 
event, to get Peabody prices and specifica- 
tions before ordering school seating of any 


kind, 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
Box | North Manchester, Ind. 


Peabody Neo. 264 Peabody Steel 
Swivel Steel Frame Movable Desk 
Chair No. 260 





This is a picture of the large and perfectly equipped typing room in Central Catholic High School, 


Vibrationless Typing 
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(Concluded from page 66) The study po.nt ut that only of the 45 state ddiventt 


considerations of 


Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa the nonpartisan 
tomorrow is in the hands of the youth greatly appreciate in 


years’ experimentation and is 
from the 
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as one of the 
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Exhibits you dont 
want to Jcdéd 1/7 
A visit here will do much to familiarize 


you with the latest developments and 


best buys in school and auditorium 
seating. 






Moreover, our sales and planning per- 
sonnel will be delighted to make your 
acquaintance and discuss in detail 
your particular seating problems. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORX OFFICE TERRITORIAL OFFICES 
321 FOURTH AVE THROUGHOUT U.S. A 
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American schools, particularly ir 
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so common American books ty The importance 
Education for Trafic Selety vince supplementary historic reader intended Sor use be overemphasize 
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Bulletin 1939, published by the State Department primarily for English schools, it lacks the balance and 
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e. the hardships of an unexplored vuntry, the 
have established protessional qual fications for their hiet encounters with pr itive people and the scenic grandeur 
and Associates. Cloth, 167—vii pages state school officials Only two. states Marviand and which nfiolded 
Chemical Publishing Co., New York, N. ¥ Nebraska, have educational requirements beyond a college State Legislative Progress of Teacher Retirement in 
teachers have collaborated in the prepara wr normal school degree 1939 
which is announced as the first half The study concludes with this statement Only a few Bulletin of December 1, 1 the Research D 
course intended to introduce children ff these departments appear to be large enough, and f the National Educa As ition, Washington, D. ¢ 
grades or the junior high school to the taffed with sufficiently well-qual'fied personnel, to exer The Research D rep that more than 
and principles of science. Studies of ise effective educational leadershp. There are many bills were considered in the ir state legislatures in 
water, of air, of such widely found mate lepartments that provide a better quality of service than the field of teacher retirement. A inalysis is ade 
chalk, and lime precede the more diffi the public has a right to expect, in view of the inade the bills passed in the several states and a study is made 
butterflies Irogs bees et quate provisions made for their work of their special features 
Numerous experiments are introduced. The course seems Makers of the Commonwealth What About School Grounds 
principle of intensive study of a limited By C. S. & Bisham ond Of. Mf. BB. Sickem. Cloth c By Francis J. Mulvihill. Paper, 43 pages. Bulletin N 
rather than the quick, brief observa panes. Price. $1.10, Lonemans. Green & Company, New 87, 1939, of the Department of Public Instruction, Harris 


hool grounds can hardly 


ith a new and improved 


for the use of teachers 
| boards. It is in the 


the principles and pra 


iscape architect in rela 
ation. and development 


ondary school years It is adapted to each age or group Bulletin 93, 1940 pre pared and sued by the National The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special 
level subject matter is arranged to sustain the Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York, N. \ Levies Submitted in Ohio School Districts, January 
interest the pupil The objective of any signaling system for school build to November, 1939 
Henry Friends ings is to provide notification to the occupants of the Compiled by 7 C. Holy. Ohio State University 
Henry Garden school so that they can leave the building n an orderly Columbus Ohio Published by the Bureau of Educa 
Stories Henry . ” oat heohen th in te venched dane stone eR ie ln Meek. o ratty. Columban 
By Tippett. World Book Company Yonker cigar _ ; ; ; , ; , — “ ‘. : - ets — 
N proportior Salary Schedule of the San Francisco Schools for 
Thes contain all the tory elements which A bulletin ed by AR 1939-40 
hildren surprises action humor, conversitior Prevention and Engineering Standards of the Nationa Paper + pace Issued | the be ee 
nething about animal Real character are Board of Fire Underwriter deal vith an important t San Francisco, Cal'f 
created think, work, and play like real childrer ject which w be of interest t hool authoritie It Your Schools and Safety 
Th been planned to meet the need for more describe ur type ol gnanr yste and =the Paper S page Put hed by the Ame i Association 
: the primary grades. Teachers can make ulivantage Attention is called to the need of period or School Admit Was! Bw 4 
i the information given on gardetr bird I ectuior ind maintenance ind the nece . ! Sale ed ator be planned ind deve ped to 
and portation, and home dutie There are ng a pete authority to do tl work eet e proble ea 1 There are certain 
many ition the page design, printing ind On the Trail with Lewis and Clark eleme r ind method which will be 
binding n planned with unusual care By Bonnie ( Howard, Cloth, 154 1 € | ‘ ed quite generally These ba element have been 
State Personnel Administration cent Published | Silver Burdett & Co il New ggested quite d net by the questions in this check 
By 4. Frederic and Walter D. Cocking York, N. ¥ t, covering | ding tudent terests and needs, first 
Paper, 270 pay Price 5 cents. U. S. Office of Educa Here is a delightful ipplementary reader, attractive 1id and notification of relatives in case of accident, shop 
tion, I ‘ illustrated uited for hildren in fourth nd fifth ace equipment and machinery, parking areas and playgrounds 
The undertaken by the Advisory classes fire drills, training of custodiar and jan tors, safety 
Committee Educ } belief that a comprehen The story of the histor exneditior { Lew and Clark instruction in the classrooms tudy bulletins junior 
sive analysis of state « tional organization and admin s well told in language readily understood by the child safety councils, teaching aids and aterials, co-ordinating 
istration spec 1 inter e study mind. There omething fascinating in the episode of ouncil, and community work 
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Instructors Desk No L- 108 


Three Design Choices... 


When you equip with Hamilton Furniture, 
you can have furniture built to your specifi- 
cations in any of three designs. The design 
shown here is HAMILTON’S MODERNE 

.a new and up-to-date conception of 
school equipment. The same desk is also 
available in STEELWOOD Design and 
STANDARD Design. Choose the one that 
fits your needs and your budget. Send for 


our 192-page Catalog A for full information. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
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MFG CO. 


ERS WISCONSINE 


30 Schools On Display. . . 
Visit Booth F-21 and Inspect Them 


Of course, we cannot put 30 schools into our display space at 
the A. A.S.A.—N.E.A. convention (Feb. 24-29 at St. Louis) ... 
but we have done the next best thing. Complete specifications 
and complete sets of plans and blue prints for 30 recently com- 
pleted Hamilton-equipped jobs will be on display in our booth. 
Come in and look them over to ‘see whether the solutions to the 


problems of others can help you. This display contains a wealth 


of practical, proved lay-out ideas for you. 


Engineer Available for Consultation 


One of Hamilton’s engineers will be at this display (shown in 
lower right of illustration). He will be glad to offer advice and 
suggestions to you and to explain the particular school layouts on 
display in which you are interested. There is no obligation. You 
are welcome to all of the information we can give you. It is an 
extra Hamilton service that more and more schoolmen are avail- 


ing themselves of in order to make their school planning problems 


easier. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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February Special as Advertised. 


National Type No. 52-12 2 Circuit 3 
Minute Interval Program Clock in Metal 
Case, with Automatic Saturday and Sun- 
day silencing. 








Program Machine 
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National Brings You Good News for 
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1940 


You have Always Wanted One — But 
the Price was Out of Sight. 


to go. 


Syncrotime—-our trade mark 
quality, is approved and used by U. S. 


NOT NOW.—This Month You Can Obtain A 
Complete All-Electric 
National 2 Circuit | 
Program Clock for— | 





*98." 


F. O. B. Detroit | 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUITS SLIGHTLY EXTRA 


Plug it into your 110 v. A. C. Light Socket. 
Connect your present dismissal bell wires. 
Set clock hands on time. The Program ma- 
chine will follow. Your Power Company 
controlled frequency will keep your clock 
on time with Arlington. 


Easy to change schedules. Send yours in 
with order and clock will arrive ready 


a symbol of 


Government and Industry, where accuracy 





and reliability are of Vital Import. 


NATIONAL TIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION 


600 E.MILWAUKEE AVENUE 


THE TWELVE-MONTH PLAN OF 
PAYING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
About two fifths of the large- and medium-size 
cities in the United States pay the salaries of 
teachers in twelve monthly installments. Instead 
of compensating teachers at the end of each 
month during which they have rendered a service, 
some 998 cities and towns who replied to a ques 
tionnaire of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association,” have found it advan 
tageous to pay at the end of each month during 


the calendar year 

The idea of monthly payments was initiated 
in a very small number of cities during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century Since 1931 
when records were obtained of 217 cities, the 


number has grown to 998. This represents an in 
crease from 14.6 per cent of the cities which re 
plied to a questionnaire in 1931, to 39.3 who sent 
in answers to a similar questionnaire issued this 
year 

The customary practice where the twelve-month 
plan is followed is to issue the salary payments at 
approximately equal intervals in each of the 
twelve months. In a number of cities variations 
from the typical plan are made in that 1/12 oft 
the annual salary is paid during the first month 


of the school year, and 3/12 are paid during the 
last month of the school term 
Still another variation of the plan involves the 


payment of 1/12 at the end of each school month, 
and 12 at the beginning of the eleventh month 
The tinal type of plan requires the payment of 


12 of the annual salary during the first month 
of the school term, 1/12 during each of the su 
ceeding eight months, and 2/12 during the last 
month 

The comn sumption of school boards in 


arranging for monthly 
that the sums | the 
tion period repre 


salary payments is 
teachers during the vaca- 
eferred payments for serv 


1Bulletin No. 1 Ni 1020 
National A ssc 


Research Di 


Education 


ices rendered during the previous school term. In 
New York and California there are legal difficulties 
concerning th's point of view. It seems clear, how 
ever, that there is no tendency on the part of 
boards of education to use the twelve-month plan 
is a basis for calling on teachers for summer work 
in addition to the work of the regular school term 


without added compensation, Only seven cities 
report such a tendency. In one city, teachers art 
expected to instruct classes in summer school 
every fifth year without pay. In another city, 
they are expected to teach in summer school fot 


six weeks, or to attend an approved college sum 


mer session. In this city, if any teacher indicates 
that he wants the summer entirely free, he tor 
feits 1/12 of his annual salary. In two cities 
playground work is required of the teachers 


The problem of adjusting the 
ers who leave the service during the 
or at the end of the term, has not been univer 
sally solved. In most cities, an adjustment is made 
so that teachers receive an additional sum equiv 
ilent to the amount which they would be paid it 
the full amount due them had been given at the 
end of each school month, In thirteen cities, the 


salaries of teach 
school Veal 


teacher who leaves forfeits all of the summer sal 
ary upon the assumption that the summer pay 
ment carries an obligation to render summet 
service if needed 

In 24 cities where payments are made in ad 
vance in September, the teacher is obligated to 


salary. Thi 
school systems which 
month plan suggests 


return the unearned portion of the 
report ol the experience ol 
ire following the twelve 
seven recommendations 

1. It is urged that teachers have an opportunity 
to express their personal preferences, and that a 
community which is considering the twelve-pay 


ment plan should accept or reject it on the basis 
of the teachers’ desires 

2. A trial use of the plan is desirable so that 
teachers may experience its advantages and 


disadvantages 


3. The period during which the annual salary is 





DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


earned should be definitely established so that the 
teachers and the community realize when the 
teachers have completed their duties for the year 

4. There are advantages in handling the sum 
mer payments as accumulated savings rather than 
is advance payments for the school 
follow 

5. When summer 
earned during the 
who do not complete the 
should be entitled to a 
their annual salary 

6. Many of the advantages of the twelve-month 
plan are preserved and some extra bookkeeping is 
avoided if the accumulated savings are paid in 
one check at the close of the school vear 

7. Whatever plan may be adopted, the details 
should be carefully expressed in writing so that it 


year to 


considered as 
vear, teachers 
work of the year, 
proportionate share ol 


payments are 
previous s¢ hool 


may be thoroughly understood in detail by the 
board of education, the teachers, and the com 
munity at large 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
@ The Hillsborough County, Fla., school board 
has approved a group life-insurance plan _ for 


teachers. The board 
premiums on 
plan, 


voted to pay 
policies up to $1.00 


part o! the 
Under th 
Cat h 


teacher pays $7.2 a year on her 
policy. The rest of the premiums, to be paid by 
the board, will amount to S6,8\ 1 vear for 1,106 
teachers 


@ Covington, Ky The board of education has 
ipproved a group hospitalization plan for teach 
ers and other school employees 

@ The school board of Houston, Tex., has voted 
to tighten its rules protecting the chances 0! 
‘home-town”’ girls in obtaining teaching positions 


New teachers coming into the system must serve 
a year as “card” substitutes before being given 
permanent assignments. The new rule will be ap- 


plied to a group of out-of-town teachers who had 
been promised positions. The list has been ordered 
revised to eliminate inexperienced and_ outside 


teachers 
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GAS 


in the Curriculum? 
Very much so in 


this Texas College! 


One of the biggest schools in the Southwest 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, at College Station, Tex..—equipped its 
recently completed new main kitchen with mod- 
ern GAS equipment and is deriving deep satis- 
faction from the result. 

The GAS deep fat frying equipment alone is 
a tremendous installation, yet it is only a part 
of the complete array of GAS appliances upon 


which the college depends to provide food for 
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This is but one section 
of the main kitchen, 
showing a large instal- 
lation of GAS deep fat 
fryers. Photo courtesy 
J. C. Pitman & Sons Co. 


Part of the kitchen “crew” at work with an installation of modern 
GAS fryers in the new dining hall of Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 


the students who live in its newly constructed 
12-dormitory addition. 

The finest schools and colleges in the nation 
base their ability to serve foods appetizingly, 
quickly and economically on the use of GAS 
and modern GAS equipment. It is significant, 
too, that in practically all instances where 
schools have modernized their kitchens, GAS 
is definitely the first choice fuel. 


Why not get the facts for yourself? 


GAS ANSOCTATION 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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To Stimulate and Vitalize Blackboard Instruction 


your 


teachers need colored chalks 


The high visibility of Binney & Smith 


pupil from irritating dust. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
LESSONS 


ARs RES S 
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Teachers’ Salaries 
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TEACHERS’ PAY MAY BE CUT 
Two suits by teachers to set aside pay reduc 
tions in past years and to collect the amounts 
lost, were won by the city of St. Paul in Minne 
sota supreme court dec.sions handed down the 
last week in December, 1939. Amounts involved 
totaled approximately $280,000 


One decision was new, affirming one by Judge 
Gustavus Loevinger in Ramsey District court, 
which refused payment of about $50,000 to 


teachers for five payless days in December, 1932 

The other was reaffirmation by the state 
supreme court of its previous dec:sion against 
a suit for approximately $230,000, which the city 
failed to pay in 1937 when funds were budgeted 
this amount under statutory figures, but no pay 
cut ordinance was introduced by John Findlan, 
then commissioner of education 

Both suits were brought by Miss Mary 
a teacher, on behalf of herself and all other 
affected The suit involving the 1932 
payless days was brought under the tenure laws, 
which Miss Doyle and her counsel 
retused the city council authority to 
ordinance for the payless days 

The supreme court ruled that the statute does 
not prevent reduction of salary of a_ tenure 
teacher, but does prohibit demotion or reduction 
in rank or transfer to a lower branch of service 
or to a position carrying a lower salary or 
compensation. The reduction also, the court held, 


Doyle, 


teachers 


claimed 
pass an 


did not violate the “guaranteed contract clause 
of the Federal Constitution.” 
The court in its new action on the suit over 


the 1937 pay reductions 
decision in the sams 

it anew when Osca: 
Doyle and the teac! 
filed in Ramsey district 


stuck to a _ previous 
case. The issue came before 
Hallam, eounsel for Miss 
ippealed a judgment 
ourt as a result of the 


are important safeguards for your expensive black- 
board equipment because they are free from gritty or 
hard particles. They also safeguard both teacher and 


GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALKS 


provides the perfect means for every type of blackboard 
demonstration. They help develop teaching ability at its best. 





Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 


WITH 


supreme court’s first decision in the case. Mr 
Hallam has indicated that he may appeal the 
issue to the United States supreme court 


SUPERIOR ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 


A reduction of $50,000 in the school budget for 
1940 has caused the school board at 
Wis., to adopt a new schedule of 
teachers. The method of fixing the 
stated by the board as follows 

“Beginning with a salary of $1,200, without ex 
perience, bachelor’s degree, add $75 per year for 
six vears, and $50 per vear tor nine years to a 


Superior, 
salaries tor 
salaries is 


maximum of $2,100. The maximum for two 
year trained teachers will be $1,575, three 
years $1,675, and the beginning salary for 
any teacher not possessing a bachelor’s degree 
$1,000. For the master’s degree add $150, 


such increasement to be automatically due at the 
beginning of the school vear following evidence 
of completion of work toward that degree. Ath 
letic directors at both senior high schools will be 
paid $200 above schedule.” 

Persons who are heads of families, under the 
definition of the Wisconsin state tax authorities, 
will receive an annual bonus of $200. The board 
specifically reserves the right to reduce the salary 
of any teacher during 1940 upon giving written 


notice of at least thirty days 

The board reaffirms its retirement policy, 
whereby all teachers, principals, and supervisors 
who reach 66 years of age during the present 


school year will retire in June, 1940. Thereafter 
employees will retire at the close of the school 
year during which they attain the age of 65 
No changes in salary will be made among 
teachers employed subsequent to May, 1938, 
except for the increases allowed under the new 
schedule. Teachers coming into the school system 


from other communities will be allowed credit 
up to six years for equivalent experience 
Reductions in the salaries of teachers from 


the old schedule will be made on the basis of a 
sliding schedule. Teachers receiving $1,400 will be 


Other Gold Medal Products include Crayola Colored 
Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Water 
Colors and Tempera Colors. Frescol, Clayola Model- 
ing Material, Shaw Finger Paint, etc. 


BLACKBOARD 








AN D CHALK 


reduced by $25. Teachers receiving the maximum 
of $2,700 will be reduced by $450. Teachers re- 
ceiving salaries between these two extremes will 
be reduced proportionately, the reductions rising 
at the rate of $25 to $50 for each $100 of salary 
above $1,400 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. Attorney General J. A 
\. Burnquist has upheld the right of the board 
education to reduce the salaries 
vears old, at the rate 
salary reductions, it 
constitute demotions 
tenure law, and 
Between 200 and 30 


arbitrarily 
than 6( 

annum. The 
was pointed out, do not 
within the teacher 
need no hcaring 2 
will be affected by the ruling 
@ Kewanee, Ill. The school board has given a 
bonus of $50 te 


{f teachers more 


ot $100 per 


therefore 


teachers 


each full-time teacher and sec- 


retary. A larger amount was given to all prin- 
cipals and superintendents, and $25 to each 
janitor. The payments were made possible by 
unexpected collections of back taxes and_ will 


Hiset some of the 
by the school staff 
* Mobile, Ala The 600 teachers of the Mobile 
County school system have received 
extra salary payments. The distribution brought 
the salaries of teachers for the past vear to 90 
per cent of the base pay as set up in the teachers’ 
contracts 


reductions in salary accepted 


$35.666 in 


Under the agreement, 85 per cent, as 
guaranteed, was paid from month to month, and 
the balance was paid as bonuses, as provided in 
the, contracts 

@ New Rochelle, N Y. The teachers and 
supervisors of the local schools face the prospect 
of taking a 10 per cent salary cut when their 
present year’s contract ends in June, 1940. The 
involuntary contributions of the teachers is 4 
means of keeping the tax rate down. The situ- 


ation is similar to that which nearly happened 
in New York City last summer when the school 
officials were at the point of reducing salaries to 
balance the school budget 
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Sper Speed LLC SMITH 


Name a - . ] 
Address . —— | 
i 
Syracuse, New York | Civ- -State—__ _| 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc « 





School Finance and Taxation 





CASPER SCHOOLS ON SOUND 
FINANCIAL BASIS 

Business Manager P. D. Parker has reported 
to the board of education at Casper, Wyo., that 
the school finances in both the high-school and 
grade-school districts were on a sound basis at 
the close of the fiscal year 1939. 

The school board found itself in rather a 
strong financial position and able to operate 
successiully for the balance of the school year 
[his was accomplished desp:te a $100,000 curtail 
ment through which the county commissioners 
some time ago reduced the 
revolving fund. 

The financial statement, as explained by the 
business manager, revealed that the local school 
systems are operating as one ol the most suc 
cessiul subdivisions of government in Natrona 
County and that they are entirely solvent. A 
number of economies were effected by the board 
n order to achieve this enviable status 


schools’ reserve 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS ADOPT REDUCED 
BUDGET 

The 1940 budget of the board of education of 
\nicago, providing for the restoration of the 
‘n-month school vear, despite a decrease of 
69,076 in appropriations, has been adopted 
The prospective expenditures for the 1940-41 
‘chool year, which begins July 1, total $71, 
as compared with $74,812,636 for the 
irrent year. A large reduction was made in the 
uilding fund, which was cut to $10,660,941 

\ rise in the educational fund from $52,443,457 
$52,583,103, will make possible the addition 

i week to the present 36 week term. The 
tate legislature has pegged the gross tax levy 
‘t $48,000,000 and the rest of the appropriation 
Presents money from sources other than direct 


, 
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taxation. The total tax levy will amount to 
$65,567,254. Full restoration of school employees’ 


salaries to the 1928-29 levels will cost in the 


neighborhood of $3,500,000 additional 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

@ The Ohio School Foundation Program, 
which had ended up in the red every year since 
its inception in 1936, was financed on a strictly 
cash bas's during the year 1939. Not only were 
all required monetary distributions for 1939 
made, but it is almost certain that the $18,- 
280,000 deficit inherited by the present admin 
istration will be reduced by $3,000,000 

Sufficient money has been taken out of the 
state treasury to pay interest on notes issued by 
local school boards during the year 1939 in lieu 
of cash distributions by the state 

It is estimated that the gross cost of the 
program in 1939-40 will be $49,100,000, or 
$500,000 more than the budget estimates. The 
extra $500,000 needed for the year was paid out 
of the general revenue fund upon authorization 
from the board of control. To reduce the deficit, 
the legislature has made a flat appropriation 
of $1,000,000 and has added another $2,000,000 
if receipts of taxes formerly earmarked to the 
school fund exceed the budget estimates by 
that much 

@ Chester, Ill. The voters recently approved 
a proposal, calling for an increase in the district 
tax levy from $1.67% to $2.12%. The increase 
which will permit the school system to operate 
on a cash basis, was made necessary because ol 
a deficit of $4,000 

@ Sandusky, Mich. The school board has voted 
to adopt plans for refunding bonds of $70,006 
due to mature in twenty years. Under the plan 
the interest rate will be reduced to 3 per cent, 
effecting a saving of more than $7,000 in interest 
payments 


1 The school board of New Bedtord Mass 
has adopted a total budget of $1.404,411, which 
includes maintenance, supplies, salaries ind 


general repairs. The cost of salaries is $42,781 
ind the cost of maintenance is $112,55 
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b 4 P I S T S ! Here’s your dream 


come true! 


WELCOME NEWS for secreta- 
ries. A new freedom from end- 
of-day fatigue. Hard jobs made 
easier... long jobs made shorter 
by the easy action and speed of 
this new LC Smith. We want to 
prove to you, in your own office, 
that it will save time, money, and 
energy. Free demonstration by 
any LC Smith branch or dealer. 


SEND FOR FREE TYPING TIPS 


New edition of “Tips to 
Typists.”’ Useful little book- 
let of time-saving ideas on 
typing. Also explains special 
L C Smith features. Mail 
coupon, 





: 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Desk 2, 153 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. Y. | 


Maybe some of your “Tips to Typists’’ would be ] 
new to me. Please send free copy. 














@ A pay-as-you-go financial policy has been 
adopted by the school board of Stark County, 
Ohio, in the operation of a county school-build- 
ing program. Under a special arrangement with 
the State Bureau of Inspection, school districts 
are permitted to accumulate building funds so that 
the greater part of the cost of a new building can 
be paid in cash with a substantial saving in in 
terest charges 

@ The county school board of Pinellas County, 
Fla., has voted to act as its own refunding agent 
in the adjustment of debts aggregating about 
$4,500,000 in school districts of the county. The 
plan is in direct contrast with the refunding pro- 
gram of the county commissioners and is in 
tended to meet all expenses of the refunding, em 
ploying an expert at a percentage fee for his 
services 

@ Akron, Ohio. The board of education has 
made a study of its financial situation prepara- 
tory to the adoption of its 1940 budget. It is 
expected that the board will be obliged to get 
along in 1940 with $30,000 less than was spent 
during the year 1938-39. While salary increases 
may be paid to teachers and clerical help during 
the year, it is anticipated that there will be 
some drastic cuts in some of the larger salaries 
to better care for the other school needs 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $30,000,000 for the year 
1940-41. The total maintenance and operation 
budget requested of the city council will be 
$30,639,982, as against $28,966,603 allowed this 
year. Included in the building budget will be 
$40,000 for an addition to the main building of 
the University to house two laboratories 

@ Muskegon, Mich. The board of education 
has approved a nine months’ school term, made 
necessary by a severe curtailment of funds 

@ The legislative council of Kentucky has re 
ymmended to the state legislature that the pres 
ent tax laws be strengthened in eight particulars 
to meet a shortage in the state school budget 
The proposed 1940-41 budget, it was indicated 
is $500,000 in excess of the anticipated general 
fund income for the first year of the biennium 
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THE STANDARD LINE 


The 2500 Series of Chairs are definitely and particularly de- 
signed for school use. That the schoolman’s seating problems 
have been thoroughly studied and solved by the 2500 
Series is evidenced in its wide-spread acceptance by 
school boards throughout the coun- 
try. This series is fully graduated 
as to seat sizes and 
heights. 








FURNITURE FOR 
CLASSROOMS, LIBRARY, 
AND OFFICE—FROM 
KINDERGARTEN TO UNI- 
VERSITY. Built of quality 
materials to meet your specifications for beauty, 
comfort, strength and durability. 
DESKS—Office and Teacher's desks. TABLES— 
For schoolroom, office and library. CHAIRS— 
Teacher's, office and library chairs. Movable Chair Desks, tablet arms, 
kindergarten, junior and adult chairs. Laboratory Chairs and Stools. 
BOOK CASES, CAFETERIA FURNITURE, MISCELLANEOUS EQUIP- 
MENT. 


SEE THIS MODERN EQUIPMENT AT ST. LOUIS, oe iiccey  Wonte tae 
BOOTH No. A25 FEBRUARY 24-29. 


of our c 











atalog. 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


SILER CITY WILLIS O. JONES, President NORTH CAROLINA 











4 The Hopkins County board of education at lor 194 to offset an anticipated deficit of ducted by Gritlenhagen and Associates, Chicag | 
Madisonville, Ky., has adopted a resolution fa >1, Ill. The experts, who are Dr. J. A. Stoddard, | 
voring a $15 state per capita for school children @ The Kentucky Education Association ha Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, and Di j B. Edmonson 
of the state issued a report, showing that the annual salaries will be paid $5 each for their work, most 

4 Ionia, Mich. The school board has authorized tf elementary teachers of the state are $50 lower which will be done in their home cities 
payment of $19,015 on its principal and $3,015 than ten years ago, and the average annual high @ The Illinois Education Association, at 
in interest on its outstanding bond issues. Thi school teachers’ salaries are $163 less than ten eighth annual convention ipproved proposals 
retirement of nearly $20,0 of the bonds has years ago calling for teacher civil service and for the rais 
reduced the school district’s bonded indebtedness 4 The county school board of Mobile County ing of educational requirements for certificatio 
to $142,000. It is expected that payments to be Ala.. may continue to collect rentals from school of beginning teachers 
made within the next two years will enabl lands despite a law passed by the state legislature @ Maysville, Ky Phe school board, upon the 
a 50-per-cent drop in the tax-rate spread for rhe decision of the board to ignore the Dominick recommendation of Supt. John Shaw, has raised 
debt service in 1942 Young law was made following an opinion of the the standards of applicants for teaching posi 

@ New Britain, Conn. The school board has board's attorneys that the provisions of the con tions. Under the rules, applicants are required 
set its budget for 1940 at $1,272.348. The board stitution of 1901 takes Mobile County out of the to have a minimum of four years of college 
anticipates a deficit of more than $30000 on general state educational scheme, which leaves training, and two years’ experience, in addition 
its budget for the year ending April 1, 194¢ unaffected the local act of 1836, which vests in to the regular practice teaching as required in 

@ Newton, Mass. The budget of the school the county beard the management and control  colleg 
board for 1940 has been set at $1,522,371, which of the school lands of the county. The income 
is an increase of $6,566 over the estimate for from the school lands is approximately $2.00 SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
1939. The increase is largely due to increased 1 year from rentals, and other income is derived During the month of December, school bonds 
cost of supplies and new school buildings from sales of timber were sold in the sum of $3,892,200. Of this total 

@ Akron, Ohio. The school board has approved ¢ West Allis, Wis. School-board members may $921,200 were sold in Oklahoma, and $469,500 
a new tax certification of 8.49 mills. which takes receive pay for their services in the near futur were sold in New York State. The average inter- 
five cents off its tax income from every $1,000 is a result of an opinion given by Attorney est rate was 2.59 per cent 
worth of property. In the readjustment of the General John E. Martin. The ruling, given to During the month, tax-anticipation notes and 
tax rate the tentative rate has been reduced Supt. Harry B. Nash, points out that a new refunding bonds were sold in the sum of $8,017,- 
from $31.15 to $31 for each $1.000 worth of section added to the state laws, makes possibl 226. Ohio accounted for $1,023,221, and Penn 
property the payment of compensation after January 1 svlvania for $5.560,000 

@ New Orleans, La. The Orleans Par'sh school 1940. The city council has tentatively agreed to 
board has received $52,399 from the state to be pay the board members $30 a month SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
used for free school lunches for needy pupils @ Newport, Ky The board of education has During the month of December, contracts were 
in public and parochial schools. The funds will indicated that it will insist upon the sale ot let for 6 school buildings in 11 states west ol! 
supply lunches to 8,000 pupils every day until $243,000 in delinquent taxes. If the board does the Rocky Mountains, at a cost of $670,500 
June not obtain additional revenue to operate the Nine buildings were reported in preliminary 

@ Minneap Minn. Payment of full salaries schools, it will be necessary to increase the 1940 stages, to cost an estimated $1,665.00 
to school e1 es for the last half of December taxes by six cents. The present school tax rate During the month of December, Dodge reports 
has reduced t net salary reduction for 1939 to is $1.08 on each $100 valuation, while the city’s contracts let for 148 school and college buildings 
10.2 per cent. | laries were paid during Jan rate is $1.73 involving a total cost of $5.980.000. Laboratories 
uary, but on Fe 1 the school board ordered # Kansas City, Mo. The board of education science buildings, etc.. for school use included 21 
a 12 per cent cu to avert a deficit. The has employed three well-known educators to _ buildings, 


costing $1,682,000. The reports were 
review the school survey, which has been con limited to 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains 


board has propose per cent cut in salaries 
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NOW—IN ANY SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION— 
MULTIPLY YOUR EFFECTIVENESS— DIVIDE 
YOUR LABOR WITH THIS INSTANT-ACTION 
DIRECT PROCESS DUPLICATOR! 
* 
a 
D-44 heads the 
Ditto liquid duplicator 
line. Ditto also offers a com- 
plete line of gelatin duplicators. 
WITH SENSATIONAL HI-SPEED AUTOMATIC FEED 
7 | TEACHING is largely the problem of —old duplicators, any make, are worth 
duplicating a single thing so that the cash on a trade-in! 
om. | many may have it—and here is the ulti- 
saill mate in duplication! GET FREE DITTO PRACTICE LESSONS! 
st With this great new Ditto D-44 liquid Not only does Ditto lead in direct 
duplicator you—or any bright 1 2-year- (liquid) process duplicators, but offers 
. = old, for that matter—can: Make more the most comprehensive line of gel- 
a Ditto copies than ever before... Of any- atin duplicating equipment—the kind 
ati thing typed, written or drawn... Ata upon which Ditto’s famous practice les- 
70-a-minute clip .. . Without type or sons are duplicated. 
n the stencil ... In one to 4 colors at once With Ditto, many schools are over- 
oan At 6c for the first 100, 3c there- coming the extra work and limitations 
juired after . . . And on short runs the same of shortened semesters and enlarged 
ollene original may be used over and over. Make classes. They secure guided home prac- 
dition all the copies you want of bibliographies, tice and individual teaching with author- 
ed in study outlines, music scores, forms, itative Ditto practice lessons. New work- 
charts, notices, lectures, school news- books constantly added, $1 up. Send 
papers, posters,and Ditto practicelessons! coupon for free idea-book, “New Effi- 
bonds Send coupon for D-44 and other liquid ciencies for Education,”’ and new work- 
total and gelatin duplicator data! Remember book catalog! 
69 500 
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PETERSON LABORATORY AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Designed Right and Built for Service 


Each piece of equipment in a PETERSON IN- 
STALLATION is of modern design assembled 
by skilled craftsmen. 


PETERSON laboratory 


and library furniture will last for the life of 


your building. 


Peterson Furniture will be found in the nation’s leading 
educational institutions. Much of the Peterson equipment 
installed 30 and more years ago is still in active service 
bearing witness to the painstaking care of workmanship 


No. L-5116 








School Building News 


tt ll 


COLUMBUS COMPLETES BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


Columbus, Ga., in September 
approved a bond issue for school-building 
construction in the amount of $294,205, 
included premium and government matching of 
building funds. The program was inaugurated 
with the construction of a wing of three 
with heating plant and necessary 
a one-story elementary school which was com 
pleted and occupied in the late spring of 1939. 

\ further building project was an eight-room 
elementary school for Negroes, to accommodate 
a kindergarten group and six A and B sections 
ut the first six grades, and one 7B group, plus 
in office for the principal and a teachers’ rest 
room. This project was completed in September, 
1939, at a cost of $20,624, with 55 per cent of 
the cost provided through a bond issue, and 45 
per cent furnished by the WPA 

In December, 1939, a new auditorium and 
gymnasium were completed for the Jordan Voca 
tional High School, at a cost of $131,635. The 
atter comprised additions to the Jordan High 
School, the main part of which, including class 
offices 


rhe citizens of 
1938, 


which 


rooms 
furniture, and 


m shops and 


were completed and 
cupied in 1937 
VALLEJO BUILDING PROGRAM 

rhe board of education of Vallejo, Calif.. has 
since A t, 1938, been engaged in a school 
building m costing $500,000. The program 
comprised elementary school, a_ science 
building h i chemistry laboratory a 
physics labor two biology laboratories, a 
mechanical-draw m and three classrooms 
1 girls’ gymnasiu litions to two further 
buildings 

Of the total cost O. the 


board re 


and selection of materials 
which has always typified 
these products. 


ceived a WPA 
Government, 
issue in the 


grant of $225,000 from the Federal 


which was supplemented by a bond 


) 


sum of $275,000 


SCHOOL- 


The School 


American 


BUILDING RESEARCH 


Plant Research Committee of the 
Council on Education has received a 
gaat of $12,500 for a study of school building 
ind equipment problems. The work is to be 
carried on with some reference to situations in 
the south 


TWIN FALLS COMPLETES BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The board of education of 
during the past two years, 
tensive school-building program, covering new 
buildings and additions, and involving a change 
in the plan of organization 

The Bickel grade school, containing eighteen 
classrooms, an auditorium, a cafeteria, and a 
library, was completed at a cost of $150,000. The 
Lincoln grade school, costing $130,000, 
eleven classrooms, a library, a cafeteria, 
room, and a bookroom 

An add:tion was built to the Washington grade 
school, and the junior and senior high school was 
completed renovated and reorganized, with facili 
ties for the teaching of home economics and 
manual arts. All of the grade-school grounds 
were improved by landscaping projects, and a new 
athletic field, costing $40,000, was built 

The schools were reorganized on the 
three plan, which was made 
ing program. All of the 
has been 


Twin Falls, Ida., 
has completed an ex- 


contains 
a play- 


six-three- 
possible by the build- 
furniture and equipment 
refinished, and the old buildings have 
been redecorated both on the interior and exterior 


BUILDING NEWS 
@ Milwaukee, Wis. The 
the school board has 
schedule for school janitors and 
schedule became effective 
covers 104 engineer 
new scale 


building committee of 
approved a new salary 
assistants. The 
January 1, 1940, and 
janitors and 330 helpers. The 
ranges trom $1,800 to $3,000 a vear 








No. 7800 


Copies of new catalog gladly sent on request 
to superintendents of schools, school business 
managers and schoolhouse architects. 


You are invited to visit our exhibit booth D-35 while in St. Louis 


Leonard Peterson & Co.. 
222 FULLERTON AVE. 


Ine. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


board ot 
erect.on oO! SIX new 
senior high school, 


@ San Rafael, Calif. The 
has completed the 
units for the 


education 
building 


including an ex 
tensive vocational program, as well as musi 
home economics, art, and visual education. The 


cost of the program, which aggregated $244,857 
was partially met by a PWA grant 

The completion of the new un-ts marked the 
end of a half century of progress of the San 
Rafael High School, and a pageant under that 
title was given in connection with the dedicatory 
program. The school which has a student body ol 
over 750 is in charge of Principal Edwin A. Wells 
¢ Greenw:ch, Conn. An addition to the Hamil- 
ton Avenue School, costing $240,000, was com 
pleted and occupied in October, 1939, A plot ol 
16.3 acres has been purchased by the town as 4 
building site for a future elementary-school 
building 

4 Milford, Conn. The board of education has 
prepared a long-range building program, which it 
is expected will be sufficient to take care of the 
school-building needs for a number of decades 
The program calls for the purchase of sites and 
the erection of new elementary and junior high 
schools, as well as a gymnasium and shop room 


. Boston, Mass. The school board has approved 
in extensive scnool-building program, involving 
in expenditure of $6,198,000 dur ring the next five 


vear period. The proposed 1940 program will in 


volve the construction of a six-room_ school 
building in Jamaica Plain, at a cost of $123,000 
ind additions to existing structures in the Theo 


} 


lore Roosevelt District 


The 1941 program calls for a new Girls’ High 


School, to cost $1.300,00 ind an intermediate 
school, to cost $800.00 The 1942 list totals 
$443,000 for additions to a number of elementary 
schools, a $130,000 elementary school, and 4 


$123,000 unit to replace the 
The vear 1943 will see the 
elementary 


Damon School 
replacement of two 
schools. at a cost of $202,000, and 
un annex constructed for the Mechanic Arts High 
Sch l. at a cost of $400,000 


( r ded r pace 78) 
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F your school needs new floors 
corridors, 


won't 


tive colors can’t 


through each piece. 


the ground. 


effects you want from the 


Send for 
Beauty at 


service. 
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years of 
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free, 
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@ Kansas City, Kans. During the 
the board of education completed a number of 
school-building involving a total cost 
of $1,669,275. The program comprised three new 
schools and additions to five schools. The largest 
of these projects was the Sumner High School, 
completed at a cost of $851,586, of which $294 
119 was paid by PWA and on which the PWA 
will pay $84,033 more. A new stadium, costing 
$35,761, was completed and used for the first 
time this season 

@ Chicago, Ill. President James B 
of the board of education. has announced 
a new objective in schoolhousing has been set 
with a new building program to be carried out 
in 1940-41, at a cost of $13,768.000. It is esti 
mated that the 1949 financial obligations in the 
building plan will reach $4,340,510, with th 
balance of $9,427,490 to be paid in 1941 and 
subsequent years. A feature of the program will 
be the completion and opening of the South Sid 
Trade School, in September, 1940, at a cost of 
$3,500,000 

@ Steubenville, Ohio. The school board is com 
pleting the erection of a new senior high school, 
which is estimated to cost $931,068. The PWA is 
furnishing 45 per cent of the original estimate of 
$909,050, and the local district is meeting the 


year 1939 


projects 


MceCahey, 
that 


balance of the cost 


@ Shreveport, La. The school board of Caddo 


Parish has appointed a special committee to 
make a survey of the school-building needs of the 
district 

@ Quit: G The high-school building has 
been ren t a cost of $25,000, to provide 
facilities w! more modern as well as more 
adequate. L| Greer, of Valdosta, was the 
architect 

4 Wausau, V I beard of education hs 
adopted a_ res cullne for a_ three-year 
plan for school In the future, the 
insurance will be ed that an equal 
amount will mature ind the maturity 


Un important lesson 
IN LOW-COST FLOORING 


in classrooms, 
cafeterias, or locker-rooms 
tate because you think they’ll cost too much. They 
if you select low-cost Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 

Low first cost isn’t your only saving with Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile. You'll save money on floor 
maintenance, too. Your janitors will find that simple 
sweeping and occasional washing and waxing are all 
the attention this floor requires. You'll find this ma- 
terial never needs expensive refinishing. The attrac 
wear off because they run right 


If you are hard-pressed for space, this flooring will 
help you turn basements into usable rooms. It can be 
safely installed over concrete in direct contact with 


As for beauty, you can select the colors and graining 
wide variety that Arm 
strong makes available. With Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile, you'll have a floor that will give your school 
color-illustrated 
Cost.”’ 
It contains all the facts. Write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Materials Division, 
1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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don’t hesi- 





date wul be set at 
The plan was worked out by the insurance com 


March first of each year 
board and has 
insurance board 
Hendry County school board at Clewis 
ton, Fla., has completed the erection of a new 
high-school building. In addition to five class 
rooms, the building contains an auditorium 


4 Aurora, Ill ‘he school board has 


mittee of the 
the Wausau 
@ The 


the approval ot 


east-side 


ympleted the erection of a steel grandstand 
seating 1,300 persons. The school board mad 
in advance appropriation of $11.000, which the 


ithletic asscciation will repay to the board trom 


its gate receipts from athletic events 
4 San Bruno, Calif. The school board has 
begun plans for the erection of a twelve-room 


elementary school, to be 
as-vou-go basis. Lester 
is the architect 


built in un'ts, on a pay 
Hurd, of Sin Francisco 


PROJECTS WHICH SCHOOL BOARDS 

MAY UNDERTAKE WITH WPA HELP 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Publ‘ 
Instruction suggests the following eight general 
types of projects which WPA may carry on tor 


modernizing and improving the service systems 
of existing school bu Idings 
l. Fire Protection 
1. Install e~tinguishers and hose cabinets 
Provide necessary fire escapes 
El'minate electric wiring hezards 
1. Prov'de fire doors and smoke screens 
5. Install fire-alarm and emergency electr ¢ 
lisht ng svstem 
6 Equip requ red doors with pa bolts 


Il. Artificial Lighting 


1. Instell svstem of artificial lighting ‘n build 
invs not alreedy equipped 
Rewire buildings whese systems are out 
moded 
Clean, repiir, rep'ace, and provide modern 
lehting fixtur 
Ill. E'ectric Service 
1. Install or modernize clock, bell. and tele 


phone svstems 


ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
ASPHALT TILE 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Linoleum - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 
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THIS LOW-COST CLASSROOM FLOOR is in the 
Overland Park School, Overland Park, 
Kansas. It is Armstrong's Asphalt Tile 

Cordovan Marble and Burgundy Marble. 













IV. Construction of Storage 
instruments, domestic 
V. General Repairs 


Cupboards (band 


science, etc.) 


1. Paint exterior and interior, putty windows 
reset loose boards, chairs, desks, windows, et 
Repair locks, doorknobs, thresholds, steps, land 
ings, et¢ 


Repoint brick walls 
windows 
3. Repair heating furnaces and boilers, 
ing burned-out parts and smoke 
coverings, et« 


stone walls, and caulk 


replac 


grates, pipes, 


+. Repair or replace window shades, cords, and 


sash we ghts 
5. Convert one-pipe and gravity two-pipe sys 
tems to two-pipe vapor svstems with separate 


steam and return pipes having modulating valves 
on supply line and thermostatic traps on return 
line 
6. Install mechanical ventilation when not now 
installed 
Provid toilets 
lines and _ reset 


exhausters in 
return 


mechanical 

8. Regrade steam and 
radiators where required 
VI. School-Grounds Improvement 

1. Improvement and_ landscaping 

Grading projects 

3. Sidewalk and road construction 

$4. Designing and_ constructing 
equipment 

5. Planting 
gardens 


playground 


trees, shrubbery, and __ school 
6. Construction of fireplaces on school grounds 
VII. Sanitation 
1 Rep'*ce wern-out p'p'ne and _ fixtures 
Provide adequate toilet accommodations 
3. Modern‘ze toilet rooms 


+. Replace basement toilets with facilities on 
idministrative floors 
5. Make needed repairs to outside toilets and 


reconstruct or add where water 
available 

( Renar or ren'ace sewre-disposal system 
VIII. Construct new brldines where full justifi 


Vion can he estahliched those 


supply is not 


only 
hbtain 


replacing 
here fire , ructural hasards 
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Edward L. Bailey Jr. High School, 


Fenestra Steel Windows for Schools 
help eliminate the handicaps of poor 
visibility and stuffy air: Their slender, 
graceful steel frames provide much 
larger glass areas...much more day- 
light. Their ventilators afford 100% 
window opening if desired ... twice 
the opening of double-hung windows. 
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CHeCSTKA MODERN SCHOOL WINDOWS 


~~ 


With projected-type ventilators, they 
guard against drafts, keep out rain 
even when open: close snug-tight 
yet always open easily and silently 
...never warp, swell, stick or bind. 

They add fire safety... steel won't 
burn. Glass is safely cleaned on both 
sides from inside, by low cost labor. 


ackson, Miss. N. W. Overstreet & Town, Architects; W. J. McGee & Son, Contractors 


ADD DAYLIGHT, FRESH AIR, 
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FIRE SAFETY—-AT LOW COST 


Maintenance costs are lowered by 
small glass lights, easily replaced. 

With all their modern advantages, 
Fenestra Steel Windows often save 
money in first cost... they're made 
by America's oldest and largest steel 
window manufacturers. For complete 
details...and practical information 


—Telephone the local Fenestra Office (in all principal cities) or write 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 2254 East Grand Blvd., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





: 
New Rules and Regulations 


BAND RULES ADOPTED 

The school board of Collinsville, Ill, has 
idopted new rules governing the public school 
band. The rules, which were prepared by Supt 
E. B. Burroughs, are as follows 

Pupils beiow the fifth grade shall not be eli 
gible tor the band 

Ihe time for practice is to be arranged by the 
band leader and all pupils are to accommodate 
themselves to such schedule 

All pupils who practice with the band are 
subject to the supervision and control of the 
mus.c supervisor and the superintendent of 
schools. They shall play or practice with the band 
on all occasions unless excused by the band leader 
or superintendent 

A fee of 50 cents per semestei shall be charged 
lor rental of music 

It shall be the policy of the board of educa 
tion not to permit the band to enter into formal 
ompetition with other band groups. Band fes 
tivals or other musical appearances not of a com 
pet-tive nature may be engaged in on a limited 
scale. The board feels, however, that performances 
lutside the district should be kept at a minimum 
Public appearances that tend to prevent profes 
sional bands and musicians from securing employ 
ment or engagements should be avoided. Accord 


ng| the band shall not appear in_ events, 
outside of school activities, which are of a com 
merc al nature. Neither shall it play for hire, either 


VY outright fee or by having transportation pro 


vided by interested parties or groups connected 


with such commercial events. Its appearances 
Outs de ot school activities, shall be limited to 
honprofit programs where no admission fee is 
charged, and only then when special permission 
IS granted by the board of education 

Inasmuch as band work is available to only a 


limited number of pupils it shall not be cons'dered 


the major function of the musical program of the 
public schools. Due to the spectacular nature of 
bands it is easy for them to overshadow the other 
forms of musical expression which should be culti 
vated in every boy and g:rl. Vocal music on the 
other hand reaches practically every pupil and is 
of value to a large majority of the pupils after 
they have finished their school career. The major 
emphasis therefore should be placed upon vocal 
music rather than upon band music 

All equipment and supplies placed at the dis 
posal of the band through the cooperative eflort 
of any organization with the principal, teachers 
ind pupils of the school, becomes the permanent 
property of District 89 and is subject to the pro 
tection and control ot the board of education 

Expenditures on the band tor which the board 
of education is responsible shall be made onl 
ifter receiving the permission of the board for 
such expenditures 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

The board of education of Savannah, Ga., has 
idopted new rules and_ regulations for the 
government of the schools of Savannah and 
Chatham County 

Under the rules, the superintendent of schools 
becomes the technical executive of the board 
harged with the proper and satisfactory conduct 
f the schools under the charter provisions, by 
laws, rules, and general policies of the board. H¢ 
must keep himself informed on the sources of 


supply of competent teachers and _ principals 
must fill vacancies in the teaching corps; must 
give preference in making appointments to resi 
dents of Chatham County; must exercise con 
stant personal supervision over all the schools 
must fix attendance boundaries; must have 
charge of schoolhouses and buses, grounds, and 
the necessary repair of school property; must 


employ suitable persons to keep the schoolhouses 
ind grounds in proper order. He is required to 
keep accurate records of enrollment and attend 
ance of pupils; he assigns and transfers teachers 


in September of each year, he prepares and sub 
mits to the finance committee for their approval 
and recommendation, a budget of income and 
disbursements for the fiscal year 

The assistant superintendent assists the super 
intendent in the discharge of his duties and acts 
inder his instructions. 


Supervisors and Principals 

The supervisors are required to give their entire 
time to supervision and teaching their respective 
subjects or departments. Under the discretion of 
the superintendent, “they shall hold conferences 
with teachers who teach their respective subjects; 
they shall work in the schools in accord with the 
principals of the schools and shall keep regular 
ffice hours; they shall follow a schedule, a copy 
of which is to be filed in the superintendent’s 
‘ffice and shall work under the direction of the 
superintendent.” 

Principals of schools are the sole responsible 
administrative heads of their respective schools 
Under the rules, they must take all proper meas 
ures to carry out in their several schools all 
requirements of the board and all instructions 
of the superintendent; they are required to 
regularly inspect the work of each teacher, giv 
ing special attention to the new teachers and 
substitute teachers; they hold semimonthly con 
ferences with their teachers for the purpose of 
improving the methods of instruction and dis 
cipline; they are required to be in their buildings 
it least thirty minutes before the opening of 
schools, and must see that teachers are present 
fifteen minutes before the hour for the opening 
f schools they are directed to make regular 
and frequent inspections of the school building 
furniture, books, and other property and causé¢ 
the teachers to make inspection of books and 
ther supplies; they must take steps to prevent 
lamage, and where damage has been done cause 
the same to be repaired or paid for; they keey 
records of admission, attendance, progress, and 
promotion of pupils; they notify parents of 
unsatisfactory conduct or lack of progress of 
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OME 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
and FOLDING BLEACHERS 


The MODERN development for 
greater flexibility—greater ca- 
pacit y—at minimum cost! These 
two pictures of the new Ames 
High School gymnasium show 
how Horn Equipment supplied 
the answer to all three require- 
ments. Note that the Automatic Horn Folding Partition 
divides the gymnasium into two separate rooms which may 
be thereby used simultaneously by boys and girls. Fully 
automatic, this folding wall may be set in place or removed 
on a moment’s notice. @ Horn Folding Bleachers complete 
the flexibility of this modern installation. Bleachers are 
quickly folded to provide additional space when room is 
divided—or unfolded to provide comfortable seating for 
882 people. Entire operation requires less than 5 minutes. 
Write today for interesting illustrated literature and learn 
how you can improve your gymnasium facilities with 





Horn ‘Equipment. 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. J-2, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


pupils; they see that pupils are properly classified 
and promoted; they make reports on teachers, 
pupils, and the general condition of the schools 
from time to time; they keep an accurate in- 
ventory of all books, appliances, and supplies; 
they direct the janitor and cleaning force and are 
responsible for the clean and sanitary condition 
of the buildings. 


Teachers and Pupils 

Under the rules, teachers are expected to de- 
vote their entire time and energies to teaching 
their classes and preparing themselves for the 
most efficient teaching. They must exercise a 
vigilant care over the general conduct of the 
pupils in the schoolroom, in the building, on 
the playground, and as far as possible, on the 
streets. 

Teachers are directed to perform such duties 
on the grounds or about the school property as 
may be assigned by the principal. They must 
make at least monthly inspection of all books 
and school appliances of their grades and see that 
the same are kept in good condition 

Under the rules: “Teachers shall safeguard the 
comfort and health of their pupils as far as pos- 
sible and shall give strict attention to ventilation, 
light, and heat in their schoolrooms; they shall 
keep neatly and accurately records of attend- 
ance and progress of pupils; they shall attend 
teachers’ meetings promptly; they shall follow an 
approved schedule of schoolwork and shall work 
in accord with the principal and associates in 
promoting the highest interest of the school.” 

The pupils are required to be faithful and 
punctual in the performance of their duties as 
outlined to them by their teachers under the 
direction of the principals. They are expected to 
be neat, clean, respectful, and diligent 

Under the ru! pupils must take care of 
books and school | d shall be subject 
to small fines for uisccessary damage. If per- 
sistently tardy or neglec hool duties they 
may be suspended by the | for a period 
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not exceeding ten school days. For unsatisfactory 
conduct or schoolwork, pupils may be detained 
by the teacher for twenty minutes at the close of 
the school day, or upon recommendation, may be 
ordered back by the principal for one hour in the 
afternoon. The promotion of pupils shall be de- 
termined by the teacher with the approval of the 
superintendent. 

Under the rules, no soliciting may be done 
through the schools for moneys or contributions; 
no advertising matter for commercial purposes 
may be displayed; no dances or card parties for 
raising money may be held in the schools. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
@ The school board of Motley, Minn., has 


adopted a resolution which calls upon citizens of 
the community to enforce the law forbidding any 
person under twenty-one to enter dance halls or 
saloons where intoxicating liquors are sold 

4 The school board of River Rouge, Mich., 
has adopted a rule whereby proof of age is 
required of children entering school. The rules 
admit children at the age of five to the kinder- 
garten and at the age of six to the first grade 

@ The school board of West Allis, Wis., has 
amended its rules so as to require the principals 
of the several schools to recommend from time 
to time such changes as would promote the 
safety and eliminate hazards in and about the 
school premises 

4 Peoria, Ill. The board of education, at its 
January meeting, approved an amendment to its 
rules, eliminating special meetings to approve 
pay rolls, and changed the date of the regular 
meeting from the first to the third Monday in 
each month. The date change was made to give 
the board more up-to-date reports to consider 

Another change was an addition to the salary 
schedule for athletic coaches and directors stat- 
ing that teachers assigned to these departments 
shall not be entitled to additional compensation 
They must be relieved for two academic assign 
ment periods for each sport coached after regular 


Ames la 
nasium with Deluxe Horn Folding Parti 
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opened (note absence of floor tracks). 
Bleacher Bleachers opened, ready for use 


class periods, 

@ Janesville, Wis. The school board has voted 
to retain its present policy of restricting the use 
of school buildings to school groups. An exception 
is made in the use of the school auditorium for 
occasional meetings of local community groups. 

@ Wakefield, Mass. The school board has re- 
vised its rules and regulations to bring them up 
to date. Among other things, the rules prohibit 
gifts to teachers, and advertising in the schools. 
Physical examinations are required for all new 
school employees. A penalty is provided for the 
mutilation of books and destruction of school 
property. Teachers are warned to exercise care 
in allowing strangers to communicate with pupils 
during school sessions. Discipline is to be main- 
tained insofar as possible without corporal 
punishment, and records must be kept of all 
whipping, detentions which exceed 30 minutes, 
and all cases of suspension. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL FIRM 

Announcement has been made of the formation 
of a new architectural partnership, under the 
firm name of Harry A. Fulton and A. R. Me- 
Creary, architects and engineers. Mr. Fulton has 
maintained an office at 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleve 
land, Ohio, and the present office will be retained 
by the new firm. 

Mr. Fulton, following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was employed by J. 
Milton Dyer, school architect, at Cleveland. 
Twenty-eight years ago he formed the partner- 
ship of Fulton and Taylor, which firm continued 
with success for twenty years. He has practiced 


general architecture under his own name for 
eight years 
Mr. McCreary, who was graduated in eM 


gineering from the Case School of Applied Sc- 
ence, was engaged in architectural and engineering 
design and construction. His experience has em- 
braced industrial, commercial, monumental, and 
fine residential construction 
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N. KE. A. Convention St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24 to Feb. 29 





“MEET YOUR 
FRIENDS HERE 





NO. H 14-16-18 


Youre Welcome 











| Hillyards again invite you to make the 
| Hillyard Booth your Headquarters during 
| the Convention and to our legion of friends 
among the American Association of School 
| 


children, teachers and administrative Hiltonian of Electric Serubbing and Polish- 
1} Administrators we wish to assure you of our profession throughout this nation of ours. ing Machines and the NEW Improved ‘‘Steel- 
\| appreciation for the marvelous reception of : ‘ tonian’’ Steel Wooling Machine. 
| Hillyard Hi-Quality Floor Maintenance and Hillyards, too, are making history . . . in 


Sanitary Products during the past year 
Never in the history of the Hillyard Chem- 


ical Company has there been such a demand said ‘‘Nowdays the man that says a thing tenance costs . . Floor Seals, 
for Hillyard Maintenance Products. can't be done is interrupted by a man doing ishes, Shine-All, Floor Waxes, 
it’ . . . Hillyards Laboratories and Investi- Cleaners, Disinfectants and 
In this World today History is being gating Engineers are the men who are Supplies. Call or Wire the Hillyard Chem- 
made, we are thankfui for being able to pro- “doing it."’ 








School Board Conventions 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL-BOARD 
SECRETARIES WILL MEET IN 
HARRISBURG 
The Pennsylvania Association of School-Board 
Secretaries will hold their twenty-seventh annual 
onvention on Thursday, February 1, in Harris 
burg 

The officers have arranged a number of sec 
tional meetings. Group 1, which is a meeting for 
secretaries and business managers in first- and 
second-class districts, will be in charge ot George 
B. Hunter. Group 2 for those in third-class dis 
tricts will be presided over by Mrs. Marion W 
Bath. Group 3, for those on a part-time basis 
in third-class districts, will be in charge of E 
Clair Davis. Group 4, for secretaries in fourth 
lass districts will be in charge of J. D. Wallace 
ind J. M. Smith 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction, will present greetings to the 
association at the afternoon session 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL BOARDS DISCUSS 
REDUCTION IN SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES 
The annual convention of the Nebraska State 
School Boards’ Association was held in Grand 

Island, on January 9 and iC 

Dr. Roger V. Shumate, of the University of 
Nebraska, who spoke, warned the board members 
that there is no royal road to learning and that 
irriculums cannot be made entertaining, light, 
ind easy with beneficial results to the students 
Too many students leave high school and college 
without having been exposed to the type of edu 
ition needed by them, he said 

Mr. W. A. Robbins, of Lincoln, and chairman 
f the Association’s legislative committee, said that 


the American wav depends upon the American 


The Hillyard Booth 





We'll be here 


duce products that contribute to the health, 
welfare and happiness of thousands of school 


that we never cease to improve our methods, 
products and equipment . 







HILLYARD 


' - 


. some one has 


cal Co. for a service man, Consultation FREE. 


HILLYWARD SALES CQO. 


---DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MoO. ... 


public school, where the youth of all creeds meet 
on common ground, and share common oppor 
tunity for education. Mr. C. V. Reynolds, of 
Fairbury, told the board members that one third 
of the unemployed of the nation are youth be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24. “We can place 


many of these students in profitable jobs,” he 


said, “by changing the curriculum but it is evi 
dent that schools, labor, and management must 
cooperate to provide a comprehensive training 
program.” 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the next vear 

President, R. M. Campbell, Columbus; vice 
president, John Hansen, Fremont; secretary, E 
J. Overing, Red Cloud 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS IN MINNEAPOLIS 

The Minnesota School-Board Association will 
hold its fifteenth annual convention, February 
7-9, in Minneapolis. The headquarters of the 
association will be in the Hotel Nicollet 

President H. B. Clark and other officers of 
the Association have prepared the tentative pro- 
gram which offers a number of interesting 
features 

One section of the program will be devoted to 
the common schools, and another section to the 
high schools. A. M. Anderson will preside at the 
high-school section, and J. S. Siewert will have 
charge of the rural school section. Among the 
general topics on the tentative program are the 
following 

(1) School laws of the state to be studied and 
revised to bring them up to date and make them 
effective; (2) income tax revenues, state aid, and 
nonresident high-school transportation; (3 
reduction of educational appropriations; (4) con 
stitutional amendment to place county superin 
tendency on a professional basis; (5) legislature 
ind state board of education asked to provide 
wavs and means for making results of research 
more generally available to the schools of the 





TO GREET YOU! 


We have two brand new lines ef machines 
to show you during the Convention, the NEW 


In every classification Hillyard Hi-Quality 
Maintenance Products will reduce your main- 


Maintenance 


See Demonstrated 


The NEW Hiltonians 





22 Inch — 19 Inch — 16 Inch 
The NEW 20 Inch 
STEELTONIAN 


Floor Fin- 
Dressings, 








state; (6) increase in the minimum training 
period tor elementary teachers to two vears by 
1942 

The annuai convention dinner will be held in 
the Nicollet Hotel, with Dr. Clark, of St. Cloud 
as toastmaster, and Supt. J. P. Vaughan, of 
Chisholm, as main speaker 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL DIRECTORS’ 
MEETING 
The Washington State School Directors’ Asso 
ciation will hold their next annual meeting in 
Walla Walla, February 23-24 
Mrs. W. J. Rue, Manette, Wash., is secretary 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON SCHOOL-BUILDING PROBLEMS 
WILL MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


The officers of the National Advisory Council 
on School-Building Problems have announced that 
the eleventh annual conference will be held on 
February 24, in the Hotel Jefferson, at St. Louis, 
Mo. President Francis R. Scherer, of Rochester 
N. Y., will preside, and U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, will give the 
iddress of welcome 

The subject of the morning session, “Will His 
tory Repeat Itself?” deals with the problem of 
how to prevent, during a world war period, a 
repetition of the cessation of school-building con 
struction which occurred during the previous 
world war. A number of panel discussions have 
been arranged, in which ten experts in school 
building construction will participate 

At the luncheon session Mr. John M. Carmody 
idministrator of the Public Works Agency, Wash 
ington, will speak on the topic, “The Importance 
of Long-Range Planning.’ Mr. Raymond \ 
Long, Richmond, Va., will present the report of 
the legislative committee, and Mr. Francis R 
Scherer will deliver the report of the President 


@ Supt. M. L. McCoy, of Big Rapids, Mich., has been 


e-elected for another year 
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THE YALE & TOWN 


DULUTH PUBLIC SCHOOLS ENJOY 
OUTSTANDING YEAR THROUGH 
NUMEROUS ACHIEVEMENTS 
During the year 1939 the public schools of 
Duluth, Minn., under the direction of Supt. H 
H. Eelkema, inaugurated a number of improve 
ments in the physical plant as well as extensions 
in the educational program, both of which re 
sulted in increased educational facilities and 

opportunities. 

During the year the school plant was improved 
by the major addition to the Morgan Park 
School, the remodeling of the Central High 
School, and the remodeling and addition to the 
Franklin grade school which was converted into 
a junior high school 

The year witnessed several extensions in the 
educational program. The Duluth Junior Col 
lege has been made one of the training centers 
for civilian pilots in the aeronautics program. 

Trade-training courses have been _ increased 
during the year. In the Morgan Park School 
facilities were made available for classes in weld 
ing and electricity; a class in patternmaking was 
organized at the Central School 

Eighteen classes have been organized in the 
high schools under Smith-Hughes law for en 
trance into industry as trade apprentices. Trade 
classwork has been extended to night-school stu 


dents and to tradesmen. Nine classes have been 
established in machine-shop' welding, mathe 

matics for electricians, technology of steel, esti 

mating { rpenters, and a class for steam 
engineer 

There |} in expansion in the adult 

education pr ther divisions. High-school 
credit cou wing. offered in’ English 
naturalization I S. histor civics, crea 

tive writing, waking. Distributive 
occupations ind mics (¢ irses have 
been organized to the direction of 
the Smith-Hughes a1 Deen laws. The 
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enrollments in all the classes reached a total of 
813 

In the field of visual education there has been 
in expansion in the number of visits to the 
industries of the city. The plan enables the 
elementary and junior and senior high schools to 
visit both the civic and private industries and 
permits them to get firsthand information of 
men and women at work. The facilities have 
been increased by the establishment of a central 
library of films and machines 

During the summer, an elementary summer 
school was conducted without tuition charge upon 
examination. A checkup on the number retained 
in the elementary schools showed that the per 
centage of those who were called to repeat a 
grade had been reduced to 3.3 per cent. In 
addition to the general safety program in the 
schools, the program received further emphasis 
through the selection of V. C. Dunder as safety 
director. One of the projects carried on has 
been the bringing about of greater uniformity 
with reference to fire drills through the opera 
tion of the obstructed fire drill. Fire drills are¢ 
also held at unusual times, when students are in 
the assembly, cafeteria, or hallway 

During the vear, committees of teachers and 
principals have been at work, formulating con 


crete objectives for the work in arithmetic 
English, and reading through the grades and 
junior high school. The committees’ work has 
made availabl to all f th schools objectives 
these fields for each grade level. The com 
mittees have been at work on history and civi 
it th junior-high-school level 
Th i l has en p S toward the 
levelopmet grams in the respective grade 
hools, th t ind senior high schools with 
rent to th I iilding up of 1 Ice ! each 
individual lent, with more information thar 
he scholasti cord of each student. The mu 


program has been emphasized with more empl 


imental m 


pation in instr 
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The general educational program has_ been 
carried on with the thought that the program 
must strive in the direction of improving the 
schools and working toward making the schools 
serve better the needs of the present generation 
The program gives further recognition to the 
fact that the schools must train its product 
better and must offer opportunities for giving 
youth a better type of training 


JANITORS’ WAGE SCHEDULE ADOPTED 
@ The board of school directors of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has adopted a report of the committee on 
finance, calling for a new salary schedule for 
engineer-janitors, full-time fireman-janitors, full- 
time male janitorial helpers, part-time fireman- 
janitors, and part-time janitorial employees. The 
schedule which became effective January 1, 1940, 
is as follows 

Engineer-Janitors: Graduated fixed annual 
salaries, ranging from a minimum of $1,800 to 
a maximum of $3,000 

Full-time Fireman-Janitors: Fixed salary of 
$1.600 per annum. Hours of duty not less than 
ten daily, from Monday through Friday and not 
less than five hours on Saturdays 

Full-time Male Janitorial Helpers: Fixed salary 
of $1,440 per annum. Hours of duty not less 
than ten daily, from Monday through Friday, 
and not less than five hours on Saturdays 

Part-time Fireman-Janitors: $133.33 per month 
or 56 cents per hour 55 hours per week for 
5 weeks 


Social-Center Janitorial Emplovee Engineer 
janitors, 85 cents per hour; fireman-janitors, 5¢ 
cents per hour; part-time janitorial helpers, 5 
cent per hour 
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School Board News 


a eas 


IT CLEANS LARGE AREAS QUICKLY— 
1S OPERATED EASILY UNDER 
CHAIRS AND DESKS 


en ruled that lists of candidates under consideration chalk trays to curtains, and cement to lino- 
~ police ag Peg og on we ye - made public leum—a permanently clean building to the 
. ccess to lists Nas been demed ti le press . * 

ols @ Revere. Mass. The school board a ne last crevice and corner. See why prominent 

yn. ooperate with the local WPA and officials of the educators say It is the only way to prop- 

he Surplus Commodities Corporation in providing erly clean a school.” 

ict hot meals for needy and underprivileged children 

ng The program will provide daily hot meals in each 
4 the sixteen school buildings. Children will be | ASK FOR THE NEW BOOKLET AND LIST OF MORE 

, led a scientific diet, with foodstuffs furnished by THAN 2500 SPENCER EQUIPPED SCHOOLS 

:D the Surplus Commodities 149-A 

ee, ¢ Falmouth, Mass. Under a new ruling of the 

on school board, any teacher who marries will suffer FE N | CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 

for the cancellation of her contract. Such teachers no 

ill- longer retain the status of a regular teacher but VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

in- are rated as substitutes and are paid at the sub HARTFORD 

he stitute’s rate of $5 per day for all working days 

40, ¢ Kenosha, Wis. Edward Weston, a member of THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
the school board, has urged that the board take 

ual ut its school insurance with the state fire fund 

to He pointed out that a saving of 49 per cent of 

; regular stock rates would be effected. The schools @ Candor, N. Y An adult-education class in 4 Peoria, Ill The school board has taken steps 

of are at present insured with private companies music has been established in the Central School to obtain state legislation permitting estab 

an with premiums averaging approximately $3.00 All classes are 45 minutes in length lishment of a pension system for school em 

not annually. The insurance is distributed among local @ Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has ployees. The plan was suggested by B 

| agencies and the policies are written for three-year approved a plan, under which students in the Stone, who declared such a system would save 

* period public schools will be offered religious instruction money and increase efficiency in the schools 

- ¢ East St. Louis, IN. During the year 1939 under the sponsorship of their individual churches @ East St. Louis, Ill. The board of education 

“ar the board of education effected a complete over All classes will cover three hours per week, 52 has passed a rule that all school employees must 

nth hauling and modernization of the coal specifica weeks of the vear. Students who complete the pass an a showing that they , iree 

for tions. The new system is expected to make for work will receive credits toward graduation from tuberculosis. Employees who are infected 
4 more exact procedure in bidding for coal. The @ Under a ruling of the District Court of Wil will not be re-employed 

er type of coal has been changed to a more eco kin County, Minn., S. G. Gilbertson, former rhe board has permitted dentists make 

S¢ nomical size, and a premium and penalty clause superintendent of schools of Breckenridge, will free examinations of the teeth of school children 

5( has been inserted for the protection of the board collect a year’s salary, or $2,600, from the school Reports of conditions noted will be placed on 
¢ Boston, Mass. The school board has begun district file for future reference. An audiometer has been 
Plans for a five-year school-building program, to Mr. Gilbertson served thirteen years as supe! purchased for testing the hearing of children 
Involve an estimated expenditure of $6,198.00 intendent, but was not re-elected in the spring Arrangements have been made with Central 
The program for 1940 calls for an appropriation of 1939, He contended that the school board had Institute for the Deat of St. Louis Corres 

oi 4% $163,000 and includes $123 000 for an ek erred in not holding the meeting on the date set tional work with children having defective 

ent mentary-school building, and $40 000 for a gym by law. He asked that the board pay him a hearing 

NTH hasium and cafeteria at the Roosevelt School 


¢ Belleville, Ill. The township — high-school 
board has adopted rental charges for the use of 
the school buildings for purposes other than 
school activities. 

¢ Madison, Wis. The board of education has 
voted against permitting high-school bands to 
participate in band tournaments. The board 
praised music festivals and urged continuation 
of the festival method. 

4 Peor.a, Ill. The board of education has 
given its approval to the establishment of a 
group hospitalization plan for the school em 
ployees. School employees must express their 
choice concerning the company whose insurance 
they desire, and participation in the plan is 
voluntary 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has 
voted $50,000 tor a survey of the city schools, 
to be conducted by educational experts. It is 
planned that the survey be under the direction 
of Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia 
University 

¢ Muscatine, Iowa. The board of education 
has purchased an electric organ for the high- 
school auditorium. The organ, which is of the 
modern type, cost $1,700, of which $750 was 
paid from the high-school activity fund. A loud 
speaker has been provided to insure perfection 
of sound effects in all parts of the room. 

¢ Members of the State Board of Education of 
Oklahoma have held that diplomas can be refused 
to high-school students who belong to fraternities 
or sororities. The law, it is stated, clearly marks 
these organizations illegal. The issuance of a 
liploma presumes that the student is of good 
moral character and that school boards can refuse 
to issue diplomas to members of illegal organiza 
tions 

¢ The school board of Haverhill, Mass., has 
ruled that its stadium football field shall be rénted 

» the highest bidder 

¢ The school committee of Fall River, Mass., has 
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CLEANERS 
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vear’s salary 


Plan the cleaning when you plan the school 
and you will do as thousands of architects 
and educators have done for a quarter cen- 
tury — insist on Spencer Central Vacuum 
Cleaning. 


It is an accepted fact that the Spencer 
System removes more dirt faster than ordi- 
nary methods and costs less when time, up- 
keep of equipment, length of service and 
cost of redecorating and refurnishing are 
considered. 


With vacuum inlets in every room, includ- 
ing the gymnasium, auditorium and boiler 
room, Spencer tools at the end of a light, 
flexible hose will clean everything — from 
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executives are standardizing. 


edges) outlast ordinary cutters 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 










See the Boston Pencil Sharpeners in action. Make 
your own comparison and judgment. Study the Boston 
Self Feeder No. 4 upon which more and more school 
This model will help you 
trim your budget. Boston Speed Cutters (15 Cutting 
by 25%. 
worthwhile examining this important feature at our 
booth. Also an interesting demonstration of linoleum 
block printing and speedball pens. Get our new catalog. 


Cc. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. Camden, N. J. 
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ground. 


It will be 


biological sciences. 








@ Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has em- 
ployed Dr. Robert J. Stein, of Canadaigua, N. Y 
as director of psychiatry in the public schools 
Dr. Stein will work on a part-time basis, giving 
twelve hours of service per week in consultation 
and service 

@ Oklahoma City, Okla. A majority of the 
school-board members have indicated that they 
will support Supt. C. K. Reiff in his efforts to 
enforce the law against secret societies in public 
schools. The superintendent declared that he was 
ready to go the limit in suspending or expelling 
pupils for violation of the anti-secret society 
law 

4 Houston, Tex. Melvin Kurth, attorney for 
the school board has upheld the board’s right 
to require school employees to pay poll taxes 
Employees who signed contracts last year, he 
said, cannot be forced to pay their taxes this 
year. A stipulation could be made binding by 
inserting it in new contracts for the next year 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The public schools were re- 
opened on January 2 but it was left to the new 
school board to determine the curtailments neces- 
sary to keep the schools in operation. It was pre- 
dicted that salaries will be cut, that supervision 
will be curtailed, and that kindergartens may be 
discontinued, in order to reduce current operat- 
ing expenses. The schools had been closed since 
November 23 

@ Beloit, Wis. The health service in the city 
schools has been extended. To relieve nurses of 
the unnecessary routine work, the weighing of 
children will hereafter be done in the regular 
classrooms, under the supervision of the teach 
ers. A small cabinet with chart and lamp has 
been installed in each building to facilitate eve 
testing so that defective vision may be detected 
promptly. 

4 La Crosse, Wi rhe 
to take out 


school board has voted 
public-liahility insurance covering 
the auditorium 

hools. With 


the school, school gr: ind 
as a protection to the ci 1 tl 


the opening of a new school auditorium, it was 
felt that the community should be protected from 
any possible damage actions resulting from injury 
to patrons 

@ De Pere, Wis. The school board has voted 
to permit the free use of the school auditorium 
when there is no admittance charge. When there 
is an admittance charge, the rental fee will be 
$30. 

¢ Uniontown, Pa. The school board has issued 
an ultimatum to Wharton Township on the 
question of payment of tuition for students at- 
tending the junior and senior high schools. The 
township school board was notified that if last 
year’s tuition was not paid in full immediately, 
the township children would be barred from at- 
tendance in the city schools with the opening of 
the second semester. 

4 Attorney General J. A. A. Burnquist, of 
Minnesota, has ruled that the office of mayor 
and member of the school board are incom- 
patible 

In an opinion given to Chester Rosengren, city 
attorney of Fergus Falls, the attorney general 
held that the statutory duties of a member of 
the school board and the duties of mayor are 
inherently such that the functions of the offices 
and the interests of the constituencies represented 
ire inconsistent and conflicting. The opinion has 
been accepted by Mayor James S. Eriksson who 
has resigned from the school board 

@ Marlboro, Mass. Supt. Ernest P. Carr, in his 
annual report, has recommended the broadening 
of vocational instruction, due to greater claims 
along this line in the high school. He called atten- 
tion to the great need of pupils who are not fitted 
for academic, or commercial work or business 
pursuits and who need definite instruction for in- 
dustrial and manual labor 

4 Greenfield. Mass. The school board has voted 
to sponsor the CAA program of civilian pilot 
training in the air-pilot school. Details of the 
flight training program are being worked out 
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NYSTROM 


MAPS 


GLOBES CHARTS 


™ a] ‘ y . 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS 
For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored are for beginners. 


For junior and senior high schools special series of economic maps of 
both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series includes the Old World Back- 
The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. 


Maps of the United 


Historical pictures and Wilgus 


Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C38 catalog lists a complete line for all 
Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 
the most technical anatomical forms. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois* 





Students desiring to compete for flight scholar- 
ships must meet rigid requirements 

@ Wakefield, Mass. The school board has voted 
to continue the employment of a visiting home 
teacher, whose work it is to instruct children who 
are confined to their homes by physical disabilities. 

¢ The school board of Waterbury, Conn., has 
refused to award a contract to the lowest bidder 
for the removal of ashes from school premises. 
The board held that the bidder was inexperienced, 
had made his bid too high, and would be unable 
to carry out the contract. While the charter pro- 
vides that competitive contracts shall be awarded 
to the lowest bidder, the board held that the 
“lowest responsible” bidder must be recognized. 

¢ The board of education of Roselle Park, N. J., 
has refused a local taxpayers’ association access to 
its records. In order to avoid any distortion of 
facts and unfair criticism, the board holds that 
any preliminary report made should be submitted 
for inspection and that agreement to that end 
should be made in writing. 

4 The attorney general of Michigan has ruled 
that the new state law governing the use of school 
buses for high-school grades for private oF 
parochial schools is optional and not mandatory. 

“The statute gives the respective boards of edu- 
cation an absolute discretion as to whether or not 
transportation will be accorded,” he said. “A 
school district which furnishes transportation to 
pupils attending a public high school is under no 
legal compulsion to furnish transportation to 
pupils attending the high school grades of a pri- 
vate or parochial school.” 

¢ Palmyra, N. J. Evening classes in home 
gardening were started in the senior high school 
it the end of the first semester. All adults are 
eligible to attend these classes. The subjects in- 
clude the care of shrubbery, the maintenance 
lawns, the use of fertilizers, and how to control 
disease. The high-school greenhouse is available 
for seed sowing, transplanting, and propagation. 
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@ Somerville, Mass. Students in the elementary 
schools have shown general improvement in 
studies because projects are being carried out to 
allow the child to develop his own personality 
by doing his own thinking in his work. Visual 
ducation through motion pictures has proved 
valuable, and school libraries to interest children 
in good reading have progressed with unusual 
suCcCe>S 

In the future, it will be a requirement for a 
high-school diploma that students secure a pass- 
ng mark in American history. Safety courses are 
being undertaken in the junior high schools and 
evisions will be made in the study of English to 
take effect next September. 

4 Kansas City, Mo. A _ section of a new 
museum will be opened this spring. An educa- 
tional and children’s program will be carried on 
with the cooperation of the board of education 
Lectures, illustrated by motion pictures, and 
colored slides, will be presented to the children 
on Saturdays. The museum will supply the schools 
with occasional lecturers by appointment. 

4 Supt. Harold G. Campbell, of the New York 
City schools, has issued a request to principals 
ind other school authorities to inform pupils that 
they must not write to public or private organi 
zations for copies of free materials 

4 East St. Louis, Ill. More than 30 per cent 
if the children attending the public grade schools 
ire undernourished and underprivileged, accord- 
ng to a report just completed in support of a 
movement for free hot lunches for needy children 
It is proposed that free lunches be served to 
needy children, the materials to be furnished by 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
ind the labor by the WPA 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The penny lunch service will 
be expanded in the public schools with sixteen 
more schools furnishing equipment for the service 
The service had been previously established in 
9% schools 

¢ Malden, Mass. Supt. E. P. Carr, in his annual 
report to the school board, recommended the 
roadening of vocational instruction due to 
greater claims along this line in the high school 
He suggested a limited amount of equipment 
vhich would make the school eligible for the 
"ganization of state vocational classes. Approxi 
nately 40 boys and 40 girls would be given in 
struction in an eight-hour day, with one half 
{ the time given to academic work, and one half 

shop subjects 

¢ Greenfield, Mass. The school board has voted 
) sponsor a ground aviation school, to be con 
lucted by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Under 
the arrangement, the government will grant $20¢ 
ind the tuition fees up to $10 will be charged 
ach pupil 

¢ Haverhill, Mass. The school board has voted 

make a trial of new purchase system before 
ncorporating it as a regular feature of the 
schools. Under the proposed regulation, the school 
lepartment’s practices must conform to the city 
rdinances relative to purchases of $100 and 
ver. The approval of the board would be neces 
‘ary before any expenditure of $100 or more 
uld be made by the superintendent. Dr. L. T 
Stokes, a member of the board, was opposed to 
tt because he believed it 
school purchases 

4 Wakefield, Mass. The school board has asked 
he high-school principal to work out a plan for 
flving reasonable assistance to pupils carrying 
failures. The plan seeks to prevent the carrying 
of failures into the next two-month period 

later 

¢ Muskegon, Mich The adult-education de 
pariments of Muskegon and Muskegon Heights, 


ponsored by the school boards and the WPA 
lurnished great 


le rule would slow up 


wer 


service to the community dur 
ng the vear 1939, according to a report recently 
sued. Most of the instructors were former 
teachers, and the subjects taught embraced a wide 
‘ange of matter. The setup, which started with 43 
Mstructors in January, found music a large field 
with 672 enrolled. The fall program enlarged the 
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staff to 15, and two more teachers were added 
with the enrollment climbing to 800. New courses 
in homemaking, poultry raising, agriculture, and 
community singing were established. A number 
of persons found employment through training 
offered in the adult-education courses 

@ Springfield, Il A textbook rental system 
has been placed in operation in the schools, begin 
ning with the second semester. Pupils who were 
idvanced from one grade to the next at the 
start of the semester came under the plan im 
mediately. The remainder will be affected at the 
start of the first semester in September, 1940 

@ Chelsea, Mass. The school board has adopted 
i resolution designed to eliminate profiteering on 
school supplies. Under the new rule, business 
concerns, having dealings with the schools, and 
who willfully overcharge for supplies, will be 
penalized to the extent of losing the business for 
three years. The action was taken upon the sug 
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LIQUA-SAN IS USED 
IN 4100 SCHOOLS 


ILUTE Liqua-San “C”’ —40% concentrated — with 

3 or 4 parts water . . . dispense it from the Sana- 
Lather in economical, thorough-cleansing foam — inci- 
dentally, soap in its most gentle form—and you have 
the reasons why this amazing combination brings sav- 
ings that no other soap dispensing system can match. 


The HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES /nc 
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SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 
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*Dispensed from the Sana-Lather 
Dispenser in foam form—90% 


air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 
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gestion of Maurice Garber, who sought to stop 
the practice of overcharging on various products, 
and then giving a rebate when the error is 
detected 

¢ The Pulaski County, Ark., special rural school 
district has adopted a resolution binding the 
school officials not to buy or contract for sup 
plies, except from firms or persons who have paid 
current taxes in full. A similar resolution has 
been adopted by the Little Rock school board 
@ Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
idopted a policy of refusing gifts from high 
school graduating classes which require the board 
to pay installation and maintenance costs. The 
issue was raised by the gift of two bubblers and 
in electric basketball scoreboard 

¢ Palmyra, N. J. An economic geography class 
has been started, under the direction of Mr 
Meyer Millman. The class enjoyed a field trip 
to the General Motors Plant 
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CorKovustTic QUIETS Norse in this modern classroom in the 
Kirkwood, Mo., High School. In addition, it is decorative—its 
pleasing texture and attractive colors hurmonize with any interior 
scheme. It is fire-resistant, moisture-resistant, and has high light 
reflecting and insulation values which mean considerable savings. 





@ Supt. M. L. McCoy, of Big Rapids 
re-elected for the next year 


News of Superintendents Ore Se Se mee oe Renee 


re-elected for a four-year term 
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re-elected for a four-year ter 


@ Supt. G. E. Denman, of Green Bay, Wis., has been 


re-elected for the next school year NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


HEARS THE TEACHER 


EVERYONE 


..-- when schools have 
ceilings of CORK 
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OISE is a nuisance .. . especially in schools. And 
it is a particularly serious problem when it keeps 
pupils from hearing every word the teacher says. 
That’s why modern and modernized schools all over 
the country are controlling noise with sound-absorbing 


ceilings of Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 


This acoustical material reduces noise in classrooms, 
libraries, natatoria, cafeterias, and corridors. It is also 
widely used for acoustical correction in auditoriums, 
music rooms, and chapels because it eliminates dead 
spots and echoes. It is easy and inexpensive to main- 


tain and seldom needs refinishing. 


Send for Booklet 


Get all the facts about Corkoustie and noise- 


control. Write today for a free, illustrated 
booklet, “Tune Out Noise.’ Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 1242 State St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s 
CORKOUSTIC 


For Noise-Control and Acoustical Correction 


Mich., has been the board of education of Akron, Ohic 


@ Mr. P. P. BauGuMan has been 


Ky has been of the board of education at Columbus 
Ray was named vice-president 

Ky has been @ The board of education of Atlar 
zed with the election of E. S. Coox 


Z. V. Peterson and Rev. H. Jack 
dents: Mrs. FANNIE Mae WesToN 


@ Dr. Frank Sweeney, of Memphis, Tenn., has been @ Mr. CLareNce Foust has been re-elected president of LANE YOUNG as treasurer 


elected superintendent of schools at Newburyport, Mass 
He succeeds Charles P. Thibadeau, who has gone t 
Weymouth, Mass 

@ Supt. Boswett B. Hopckin, of Winchester, Ky., has 
been re-elected for the next school year. Mr. Hodgkin has 
completed four years of service in the schools 

@ Supt. Mitton C. Potter, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been re-elected for another term of three years 

@ Dr. Cuaries A. Prosser has been appointed nationa 
consultant on educational work for the National Youth 
Administration 

@ Supt. S. T. Nevetn, of Austin, Minn., has been re 
elected for a three-year term. Mr. Neveln has been head 
of the Austin schools since 1921, and during this time 
the enrollment has more than doubled 

During 1940, the school district will complete a new 
school-building program, costing a total of $1,350.00 
which has been in progress for the past four years. The 
financing of the program was carried out with the aid 
of a PWA grant of $550,000 








@ The board of education of Y 


reorganized with the election of 1 


R. WiiiiamMs as clerk-treasurer 


president FLETCHER PaGLow as 
Atpert Busp as clerk. 


organized with the election of Joun 
dent Dr. Frep W. HEINOLD as 


Carrollton, Ill., has obtained a leave 
plete work on his doctor’s degree at 
Mr. Olin Stead, a member of the 


president; Dr. H. E. Patrick as vi 


@ Mr. Cuartes H. McFartanp has 
dent of the board of education of Steubenville, Ohio 

@ Mr. | B. Kino has been re-elected pres dent of the 
board of education at Van Wert, Ohio 

@ The board of education at St Marys 
organized with the election of Dr. Grorcr S. PLace a 
vice-president; and 





1 sixth term, 
lected president 


Ohio. Josrru W 


Ga has reorgan- 


president; Mrs 


b 


PENN as vVice-presi- 
secretary; and H 


own, Ohio, has 
LAMAR JACKSON @& 


e-president; and E. 


been elected presi- 


Ohio, has re 


@ The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, has tf 
RENNER as presi 
vice-president; and 
WILLIAM MIETENKOETTER as clerk-treasurer 
@ Mr Apet HANSON, superintendent 


of schools at 


absence to com 
Columb'a University. 
high-school faculty, 


superintendent of 
appointed to the 
College at Glendale 


College, Clare- 
the University 


University, New 


In September, 1940, a junior college will be completed has succeeded him 
and occupied a Dr Grorce H. Geyer, formerly 
@ Mr. Ray Ropertson has bee ppointed Comr schools at Westwood, Calif has been 
sioner of Education for the State {f Wvomir position of director of the Junior 
@ Mr. J. H. Bankston has been elected superintendent Dr. Geyer, who is a graduate of Pomona 
d . . t 1p nd ; 6: , 
of schools at Victoria, Tex. He succeeds P. S. Garner So Sees f — oo al 
@ Mr. Epon Tuarp } hows ted tendent f California, and obtained his advanced profession 
ION RP 1a € ele ed Iperintender 
of chool at Richland lowa Hi eed R t O unin i leache ( ee ( 
W ht York C'ty 
he r ( v be ‘ 
@ Mr. J. F. Moriarty has bee ‘ i ende os ; New Y , f 
} the nositior } ittendar 
it Garfield, N J. He et N. W ( é . : , h 4 ( , 
for ‘ } 
@ \ Amos | KRAYBII uperintendetr f hools at : . . “ 
i t nce t iture that 
h I ‘ d } et t . > , 
. ] 1a i Glenn K. Kelly i ind obta ‘ ation drop 
—— yo . . : . ' } mace nnlicat {; 
° E. Dena f Green I W is bee Research Secretary, Illinois School Boards Mr. Craig ha n f 
’ , : > +} } ; ot ed ‘ ' ‘ 
winle mean anne if 1ssociation, Riverside, Illinois. ae onlite he 
e \ EA tant Dr. Kelly is carrying on an extensive pro- @ Dr. Stepuen F. Pays 1 
of Si has been appointed embe ( , 
NEA. ( , gram of research which it is hoped will New York ¢ 
—s 1 for a i 
@ SuP1 me Geast Bead lead to the establishment of a state board sa 


has been re t ear te of education. 
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SCHOOL 
CLOSET 


Installations, both new and 
replacement, in all parts of 
the country, attest to 
the fact that the VOGEL 
No. 10 continues to be the 
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Air has to be 
Valved, too.... 


Air flowing through sheet 
metal ducts, for heating, 
cooling, or air condition- 
ing, requires automatic 
control just as much as 
steam or water in pipes 
Here is a typical ‘‘air 
valve''—a set of dampers 
positioned by a Barber- 
Colman Electric Damper 
Motor. These are available 
in many different types 
and sizes for all kinds of 
service Please write us 
for particulars 


right closet for school use. 
VOGEL Closets always 
return the utmost in econ 
omy — both in water con- 
sumption and upkeep. No 
working parts in tank to 
get out of order, 


Furnished in two types: 
VOGEL No. 10 (illustrated) 
Syphon action, vitreous 





china bowl, heavy nickeled brass flush valve, enameled 
drum-shaped pressure tank. VOGEL No. 10-A. Same speei- 
fications as No. 10 except has concealed pressure tank. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ELECTRIC SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY aaee ec ockeeub: 1EnCe MEE 


Wilmington Delaware 





Sold only through wholesalers of plumbing supplies. 














a W REPLACEMENT OF PRESENT SEATING 





rman WITH 

r ARLINGTON SEATS ficcent 
r MEANS REAL 

-| MODERNIZATION " 





Gecurity 













‘a 
Eagle combination padlocks meet the rigid 

‘> demands of schools for security, dependabil- 
- ity and attractiveness, all at low cost. 
s at EAGLE’S ‘‘Scout’’ Combination Padlock 
= No. 04956 is a typical Eagle product. Sturdy, 
a good-looking, it will stand a pull of over 1000 

lbs. Patented double-locking feature securely 
. bolts both sides of the shackle. Locks with 
dale a simple turn of the knob. Easy to read. 
are: - Goss , Forty raised gradations. Dial is die cast. 
sit Visit our exhibit in space B-31-33 American Gane of lenny die eanthan, 14ka" te, dannates. 
New Association of School Administrators, a De- A real lock. A genuine ‘‘buy.’’ School price 
‘ partment of the National Educational Associ- $6.00 per dozen. 
. ation, St. Louis Municipal Auditorium St. sy 
| E. Louis, Mo. February 24-29, 1940. EAGLE LOCK co. 
- : ; . ; JENS Ln TERRYVILLE, CONN. 
tan Arlington Seating Co., Arlington Heights, Ill. remeron. CE aia 
beer 
re Manufacturers all Types School Seating. NIGHT LATCHES » TRUNK LOCKS + FRONT DOOR SETS + STORE DOOR SETS 


PADLOCKS + CABINET LOCKS * WOOD SCREWS «+ STOVE BOLTS + MACHINE SCREWS 
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CHIKAGO, ILL. NEW YORK BLOWER COMPANY od 1A PORTE, IND. 


Classroom Unit Ventilators 
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A.A.S.A. GOES TO ST. LOUIS 


(Concluded from page 58) 


Support on the Part of the State and Nation 
J. M. Sellers, Hobart, Ind 


Division I\ 


Group A-—Problems of 
Secondary School Level 

Appraisal of Secondary-School Administration 

William C. Reavis, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill 

Trends in Supervision at the Secondary-School 
Level — Francis L. Bacon, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Administration at 


Division V OcCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Group A—Trends in Guidance for 
tional Adjustment 

Our Responsibiities for Guidance — Shirley A 
Hamrin, Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill 

Evidences of Progress in Guidance Richard 
D. Allen, Providence, R. I 

Group B Adapting the Training Program to 
Needs of Your Community 

Technics for Analyzing Community 
Harry A. Jager, Washington, D. C 

Training Programs in Smaller Communities 
R. B. McHenry, Forth Smith, Ark 

Group C Placement the Final Step in Oc 
cupational Adjustment 

Our Responsibilities for Placement of Youth 
Worth McClure, Seattle, Wash 

Hotel reservations for the convention can 
be secured through Philip J. Hickey, chair- 
man, Housing Bureau, 910 Syndicate Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 

Convention Headquarters, general sessions 
registration, exhibits, post office, and press 
room will be in the St. Louis Municipal 
Auditorium 

With the general 
three years ago 
rates were 
however 
available 


Occupa- 


Nee ds 


lowering of about 
special railroad convention 
discontinued. On some railroads, 


round-trip winter-tourist tickets are 


rates 


The Association Exhibits 

The commercial exhibits at St. Louis 
promise to exceed any previous displays of 
schoolbooks, building equipment, furniture and 
supplies, and teaching materials, in number 
importance, and value. More than 250 firms 
and organizations have taken all the available 
in the huge auditorium show halls 
It is expected that demonstrations and show- 
ings will have educational value of equal im- 
portance with the meetings 

More than 35 educational organizations and 
professional groups will meet in St. Louis 
during the convention week 


space 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ The board of education at Terre Haute Ind., has 
reorganized with the election of CHARLES BROADHURST 
as president Jay SHoRrT as secretary; and Henry J 
WEST as treasurer 

@ Mr. Joun M. RENNER has been re-elected president 


of the board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Frep 


W Hernoip has been re-elected as 
@ Mr. Lewis Baxter has been elected president of the 
board of education at New Milford, Ill. O. I 
was named secretary 

@ Mr G. L. Battou has been re-elected president of the 
board of education at Maysville, Ky 

@ Miss Winirrep C. Watsu has been elected president 
of the school board at Woburn, Mass 

@ The school board of Leominster, Mass., has reorgan 


vice-president 


DILDINI 


ized with the re-election of NatHan H. Gist as vice 
president, and Wittiam B. APPLETON as secretary 

@ Dr. SamMuet E. Fietcuer has been re-elected presi 
dent of the scho« board of Chicopee Mass FRANK 
KENDRA was re-elected vice-president 

@ Mr. Harotp A. Barnes has been elected vice-president 


of the school board of Brockton, Mass. Miss Apsre O 
DELANO was named secretary 
@ The board of 


in Suisin, Calif s 


A.W 


trustees of the Crystal School District 
composed of B. I Rusu 
ENGELL, clerk; and W. U. GoopMan 


chairman 
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ALL-PURPOSE VACUUM MACHINE 


Dt spreads infection! Get rid of it with- 
out materially increasing maintenance 
costs. It’s a quick and simple job for the 
HILD Vacuum Machine. With special at- 
tachments, this handy unit: (1) sweeps 
cracked or worn floors clean—no cloud of 
dust, no sweeping compound (2) cleans desks 
inside and out (3) cleans air ducts (4) black- 
board rails (5) venetian blinds (6) radiator 
or unit heaters (7) mouldings and ledges. 


There are scores of other 
clean-up jobs . . . from 
basement to roof... 
whichthe HILD Vacuum 
Machine does faster and 
better. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


Representatives in 
48 States 


1313 W. Randolph St., 
Dept. AS2, Chicago, Ill. 
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FREE 
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What... 


kind of a course in math 
por the boy who wil not 
ge to college? 


2 ie reorganize the curriculum in mathematics so 
that it will be more useful for the great many 

boys who leave school directly for industry has 
heen a conscious problem of schoolmen for years. 
Algebra satisfies the requirements of that 10 or 15 
per cent who go to college: commercial arithmetic 
meets the essential mathematical demands of those 
who leave school directly for business. But what 
specialized, practical mathematics is being offered 
the great majority of boys who, instead of going to 
college or into business, leave school directly for 
the industries? 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS fills a long-felt need 
for more appropriate material in “applied math” 
for the many boys who go directly into industry. 
It is an up-to-date text (the result of a lifetime of 
first-hand experience in business, industry, and 
teaching), meeting the needs of a course in the 
practical application of elementary mathematics to 
the common everyday problems in industrial activ- 
ities, manufacturing, and trade work. These prac- 
tical applications relate primarily to fractions, deci- 
mals, money, percentage, linear measure, board 
measure, square measure, cubic measure, determin- 
ing quantities, making estimates, and a wide variety 
of calculations involving the use of shop formulas. 

———————————— 
The Sasiatuad nature of APPLIED MATHEMAT- 
ICS, with its information value, marks it as being 
different than other texts of this kind, making it 


— - ‘ er , : 

suitable for Junior and Senior High Schools, Voca- 
7 mee . . ‘ ‘ 
tional Schools, Trade Schools, and! Apprenticeship 
Courses. It is also very well adapted for evening- 


|: 


school use and for home study. It'is' available for 


4 


a 30-day study period and it is ‘priced at $1.40. 










THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


802 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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60 Years of continued 
growth testify to the 


money-saving value of 


George W. Holden 
Founder 1869 


HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


See Our Exhibit at the 


St. Louis Convention 





AISLE E—BOOTH No. 17 


You will be personally welcomed by 


Miles C. Holden. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


UNIVERSAL [fA 
SOUND PROJECTOR PS 


Low in cost, Universal 16MM 
Sound Projectors offer you all of 
the important new features. Four @FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 
models. For all purposes. Simple @12” HEAVY DUTY SPEAKERS 
to operate. Economical to main- 
tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 























ea hes 


@2 INCH F1.6 LENS 
@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 
@2-SPEED G.E. MOTOR & GOV. 


@ REVERSE ACTION 
@ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH 
@ CENTRAL OILING 
@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING 


@REAR SHUTTER 


@ LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @> Claw INTERMIT. ACTION 
@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO. 4 @ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES 


@ LICENSED — WARRANTY 












Universal Sound Projector Div. 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 4 MODELS 
1917 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Naw York Office —1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Write for literature 
















Like driving a high pow- 
ered automobile, the Silent 
Chief actually runs itself 
... you merely hold lightly 
onto the handle to steer. 
Hours of scrubbing or 
polishing will not tire 
you, because it calls 
for no physical 
effort. 


Balanced 
for Easy 
Operation 


Floor Machine 


Super- 
Powered 
for Speed 


USED BY CATHEDRAL COLLEGE, BROOKLYN 





This Famous School Also Reports 


20% SAVING 


IN TIME AND LABOR COSTS WITH 





Requires fewer applications . . . saves ma- 
terial and labor . . . for Car-Na-Var WILL 
OUTWEAR ANY WAX ON THE MARKET. 
The original varnish- ‘gum and wax floor 
treatment, Car-Na-Var is durable as varnish, 
seratch-resisting as wax. 
Applied with a mop... 
dries in 30 minutes. Non- 


slippery! WATERPROOF! 


FREE BOOK 
Not mere sales propaganda 

but a handy book of practical 
“do's” and don'ts” by floor main- 


tenance experts. Write for copy 


today. No obligation. 
F Demonstration On Your Own Floors 

CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 

1561 E. Natio: Brazil, Ind. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN? YES! EQUAL 
SALARIES? NO! 
(Concluded from pave 20) 
tive financial responsibilities, or a 
differential for all steps in 
might be used. 

The progressively increasing differential 
could be achieved by applying a constant 
percentage to both the initial salary and 
the increments. If, for example, the basic 
schedule for women teachers were $1200 
plus $100 * 12 = $2400, and the differ- 
ential for men were 25 per cent (a hypothet- 
ical figure, used for illustration), then the 
corresponding male salary schedule would 
become $1500 plus 125 12 = $3000. 

Until some sort of scientific differential, 
based on the distinction between nominal 
and real income, is established, boards of 
education that schedule the same salaries 
for men and women are decidedly not pro- 
viding “equal pay for equal work.” The 
desperate need of school systems, if the 
educational program is not to be com- 
pletely emasculated, is not less pay for 
women but rather pay for men equivalent 
to that paid women, so that men teachers 
may be able to approximate the standard 
of living now made available in many 
centers to women. 


TECHNIOU ES IN SUPERVISION 


single 
the schedule 


FOR THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL 
{ + 
of a general survey ol the S¢ chool and com 
munity to determine an intelligent basis 
for the year’s work. The survey, while 
should be as complete as time will allow, 


may be compressed into a few 
notes covering the situation in general. In 
addition, there should be a new survey 
each year in order to see if there has been 
growth. If this is properly approached, im- 
provements will be guaranteed and _ the 
situation will never become static. 

With the survey completed, the 
step is to make, in cooperation with the 
teaching staff, an outline of the objectives 
to be attained and the techniques to be 
employed in their attainment. The em- 
phasis upon the democracy of this proce- 
dure cannot be overstated — teachers will 
always be enthusiastic in completing that 
which they themselves have helped to plan. 

After we have reviewed the techniques 
which may be employed, we shall add 
definite outline of such objectives, together 
with the techniques to be employed 

(To be continued in March) 


WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED 
IN A HIGH-SCHOOL SAFETY 
PROGR. AMP 


( luded fre 
gram is the dovabeainend of the right atti- 
tude toward responsibilities as a driver 
and the building of good citizenship. 


Other 


As indicated, the present discussion has 
not tried to touch upon other phases of 
safety which may well be included in the 
high-school curriculum — such as safety in 


pages ol 


second 


a) pace 6) 


Safety Instruction 
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transportation, 
and_ steamship; 
prevention ; 
bicycle safety. 
The teacher may call upon a long list of 
aids to stimulate and supplement classroom 
instruction in safety. Among these aids are: 
Student safety council, to serve as a nucleus for g 
student safety 
Safety patrols in and out of school 
Automobile 


in this work 
inspection 


including air, 
vocational 
forest 


railroad, 
safety; fire 
conservation, and 


activity 


inspection lane, in which students trained 
unofficially examine cars brought in for 


Bicycle clubs to encourage 
obedience to traffic laws 

Visual aids, including not only motion pictures and slide 
films but excursion trips to view safety at work 


proper riding habits ang 


Posters, displays, and exhibits made by the students 


Assembly programs and meetings with P.T.A. groups 
Radio broadcasts 

Safety column in school paper 

Special section on safety topes in school library 


I have attempted only to suggest some 
of the things the school can do to make 
safety a living, everyday practice in and 
out of school. Can education help solve the 
accident problem? If it can, then it is the 
responsibility of the school to accept the 
challenge and give adequate attention to 
educating for safer and more enriched 
living. 


POMONA PROVIDES ADMINIS. 
TRATION BUIL DING 


(Concluded from page 47 

nurses, (d) the director of art, (e) the di- 
rector of physical education, (f) the secretan 
of PTA (gv) the director of nurses, (/) the 
director of visual instruction and nature study 

The center of the administrative activities 
which is 
heated, and 


is the board-ot-education assembly 
a digi nihed room, well lighted, 
ventila \ platform in the front of the 
room is ye with a large table around which 


the board, consisting of G. A Ritter H. A 


Hogsett, H. O. H. Michel, Wilbur Adams 
and Chairman E. P. Stone, gather for the 


monthly meetings 

\n important rooms is occupied 
by the business executive of the schools, Mr 
F. E. Witherton, secretary-business manager 
Space is provided for the assistant secretary 
who has direct charge of the staff of book- 
keepers, clerks, and stenographers some idea 
1} the size of business conducted by the 
business office may be had when it is stated 
that the budgets of the two cooperating school 
districts are in excess of half a million dollars 

Additional areas in the building include 4 
committee room for the board of education 
a workroom for mimeographing and mailing 
a vault, and several small rooms for supplies 
and for the custodian. 

To the west of the administration building 
with frontage on a rear street, are the mainte- 
nance shops, and the warehouse. In the former 
building erected in 1937, there is a joint office 
shared by the stock clerk and the supem- 
tendent of school buildings and grounds. In 
this building the supplies and books are re 
ceived, inventoried, stored, and packed for 
delivery to the schools. One half of the build- 
ing is equipped with woodworking and metal- 


series ol 


working machinery, and a large quantity 0 
special furniture and equipment is manu 
factured. Here are done repair jobs which 


handled in the school buildings. 
The separate warehouse at the rear is used 
for storage of the major stocks of supplies 
ind furniture. A garage building houses tw 
trucks. and a 90-foot-square lot provides 
space for lumber and equipment storage. 


cannot be 
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A TEACHER’S ARGUMENT 
FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from page 22) 


Snell state,’~ boards of education in the majority 
4§ American communities are not fully repre 
sentative of the social-economic interests of all 
4 the people in the communities they represent, 
but are largely made up of representatives from 
the upper and more privileged social-economic 
groups. This anomaly tends to add to the reasons 
why educational policy-making agencies not fully 
representative of the public affected by policy 
enactments nor of the teachers, does not have 
the full understanding and hearty support that is 
jesirable for effective operation of the schools 
Failing to represent fully their interests, teachers 
must turn to such organized groups as are will 
ing to give consideration to the ideas and the 
values which their professional training, study 
und experience, and intimate contact with chil 
iren have given them. To deny the teaching 
body this right gives more active forces opposed 
to the ideals and values which the profession 
holds, an opportunity to do their work, thereby 
preventing schools from achieving the purposes 
or Which they were established 

‘he increasing movement of teachers toward 
iffiliation with organized groups like labor, there 
fore, should be regarded as a symptom or indica 
tion of the fact that the present administrative 
system and practices are not functioning properly 
Provision for channels which will assure that 
the judgments and ideas of teachers be utilized 
n the formation of school policies, as well as 
education of administrators into the proper spirit 
ind a broadened concept of administration, 
should do much toward removal of the causes 
for the affiliation movement 

It might be gathered from what has been said 
that affiliation of teachers with labor is favored 
by the writer. The writer does not favor affilia 
tion with labor but that is not on account of 
emotional bias or fear of soiling professional 
conviction that in some 
ireas is labor well enough organized to exert 
the influence in behalf of schools and school 
vorkers which advocates of affiliation believe is 


mands, but upon the 


ipa 


( 
t 


The conclusion must not be made that the 


ibolition of school boards is advocated. Opinion 
is well-nigh universal that by no group has 
more conscientious service been given bv the 
hosen representatives of the people than that 
which has been given by school boards. It is 
mly suggested that the constituency of boards 
M education is not fully representative of the 
persons affected by acts resulting from. their 
policy enactments 

In conclusion 





Democracy in administration is 
me of the most written upon and the most 
talked about educational problems of the day 
Teachers discuss it in their classrooms and teach 
er-organization meetings, and administrators dis 
it equally much in theirs, but seldom is 
the problem discussed by both groups together 
Teachers and administrators need to get to 
gether at their professional meetings and have 
heart-to-heart discussions of the problem. Rex 
gnition must be acknowledged by both groups 
that the administration of the public schools is 
4 problem of common concern to all members of 


1Ss 


1¢ educational profession, and not a prerogative 
M either group alone pursuing its own interest 


Unless this is done, the widening gap of mis 
inderstanding which has begun within the pro 
fessional ranks will continue to widen. Such a 
h 


lism will weaken the profession at a time when 
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1 united front is most essential if the demands 
placed upon the schools by the recent social- 
economic crisis are to be met. Failure to meet 
them will be at the expense of the children for 
whom schools are maintained, and for whose 
welfare the ethics of the teaching profession de- 
mand that it unselfishly devote itself 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Connecticut Association of Public-School 
Superintendents at Hartford. Leon R. McKusick, Winsted 
secretary 
February 1 
iation at 


February 1 


Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Asso 
Harrisburg Mary | Robbins, Sunbury 
secretary 

February 7-9 Minnesota State School Board Associa 


tion, at Minneapolis. John |] 


Palmer Fergus Falls 


secretary 
February 9-1 Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
tion, at Madison. R. L. Liefenberg, Madison, secretary 
February 15-17. Oklahoma State Teachers’ Association 


at Oklahoma City. C. M. Howell, Oklahoma City, 
secretary 


Associa 


February 19 National School Supplies and Equ'p 
ent Association, at Chicago. J. W. McClinton, Chicago 
ecretary 

Februar / American Council of Guidance and 


Personnel Association, at St. Louis, Mo. W. ¢ Smyser 
Oxtord, secretary 
February 21-24. National Vocationa 
ation, at St. Louis, M« Dr. Ralph B 
York N \ secretary 
Februar 4. International Council for Exceptiona 
Childrer at Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Ida M. Robb, Hamil 
Ont Canada, secretary 

February 23-24 Washington State School Directors 
Association, at Walla Walla. Mrs. Walter J. Rue, Manette 
secretary 


Februar } National Advisory Coun 


Guidance Asso 
Kenny New 


on Schoo 

Building Problems, at St. Louis, Mo. Alice Barrows 
Washington, D. ¢ secretary 

February 4 American Association of School Ad 
inistrators, at St. Loui Mo. Ben Grahan Pittsburgh 
Pa., secretary 

Februar / Educationa Press Association of 
America, at St. Louis, Mo. Lyle W. Ashby, Washingtor 
D. ¢ ecretary 

Februar } Nationa Associatior of Secondary 
Scho Principals at St Lou Mo H \ Church 
Chicas I secretary 

Februar Varch American Association of Junior 


Colleges it Columbia Mc Dr 
Washington, D. (¢ secretary 

Varch Schoolmer Week it Philadelphia, Pa 
Dr Theodore I Reller Philadelph'a ecretary 


March 13-15 South Carolina Education Associatior 


Walter Crosby Eells 


it Green é J. P. Coate Colt Dia ecretary 
March 14 Georgia Educationa Associat i 
Macon. Ralph L. Ramsey, Atlanta, secretary 
VUarch 14-1 Alabama Education Associatior it Bir 
ngha F. L. Grove, Montgomery, secretary 


March 15-I¢ Annual Junior High School Conference 


at New York Citys Dr. Orlie M. Clen New York 


secretary 


Varch ?—J M sIpp Educatior Association at 
Biloxi. W. N. Taylor, Jacksor ecretary 

Varch 28-3 I da Education A i at Orland 
James S. Rickard Tallahassee, secretary 

NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

@ Mr JosepH P. SULLIVAN, acting con sioner 
chool buildings of the board of education of St. Louis 
Mc has been appointed to a four-year term by the 
board of education 

@ Mr. Henry ( SCHAUMBERG has been re-elected 
president f the board of education at New Orleans. La 
@ \ir I Scott BurRKE has been elected president of 


the school board at Richmond, Mich. He succe 
ite Charles B. Lutes 


eds the 


@ Mr. E. R. Jercer, president of the board of educa 
tion of Thomasville, Ga., for twenty-seven year as beer 
i member of the board since 1911. During this time the 
enrollment of the cho has increased by more thar 
1,000 ind three new buildings have been added 1 the 
school plant At the ast commencement in June l 
the board and the school faculty presented Mr. Jerger 
with a set of traveling bags in appreciation of his services 

education in the cor unity 

@ Mr. W. ¢ YEARWOopD ha ected president « 
he Cadd I t i i snre port La He 

eeds Dr. L. H. Pirkle 

@ \ir losernu W E fT et r ‘ president ¢ 
} he ‘ t B Ma 

@ Dr. Greorce P. Y Ala A. @ | beer 
ele I e-president he do Educat \ i 

He ‘ i i t t 
es'dent it la \ 194] 
@ The hool board at Ma e O has re anized 
e ele ! De. | D. I BRAKI esident 
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Youre 


— to 
BELL € HOWELL 


25 Visual Education 
Specialists Are Always 
Ready to Help You! 


HEREVER your school is located, 

chances are you're closest to Bell & 
Howell service. For B&H maintains 125 
Visual Education Specialists in strategic 
points throughout the nation. When you 
want help, a specialist can be at your door 
within a few hours! 

These 125 men are fully informed about 
motion picture equipment, about school 
films, and about the application of motion 
pictures to teaching needs. Their knowl- 
edge and their services are yours for the 
askin~. 

And behind these specialists is the Bell 
& Howell Company, supplying a complete 
school service—(1) the finest projectors 
in such diversity that there’s one exactly 
suited to your requirements, (2) a con- 
stantly growing library now numbering 
more than 1,400 films, and (3) competent 
factory service stations in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Hollywood. 

Should your visual education program 
be expanded? Let a B&H specialist help 
you. Mail the coupon today—no obliga- 
tion. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; London. Estab- 
lisbed 1907. 

At the convention in St. Louis, February 24to 29, see the Bell& 
Howell exhibit of the newest in visual aids, Booths A-40, 42,44 


wsne==MAIL COUPON =<<<==1 


t 
' note r 
, BEL! & HOWELL COMPANY ASB 2-40 g 
g i8i4 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill ' 
' Without obligation, please have your near- 6 
BS est Visual Education Specialist help me with § 
' 
: this problem + 
a ' 
' ' 
' r en ' 
' Include details on Filmosound School 
g Projectors; Filmo Silent Projectors ' 
' ' 
8 Name ' 
' ' 
' School ' 
' ' 
! ' 
: iddress : 
' : 
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After The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
Overheard — That's All 


A southern businessman employs two Negroes 
to work in his gardens, which he personally over- 
sees. One morning Sam did not appear. 

“Where is Sam, George?” he asked. 

“In de hospital, sah.” 

“In the hospital? Why, how did that happen?” 

“Well, Sam he been a-tellin’ me e’vry mornin’ 
foh ten days he gwine to lick his wife ‘cause 0’ 
her nagg_n’.” 

“Well?” 


“Well, yestiddy she done overheah him.” 


Just a Few 

Political Speaker 
crowd here tonight. 
Voice trom the back 
We ain't all dense! 


I'm pleased to see this dense 


Don't be 
Exchange 


too pleased 


Insurance 

“Are your neighbors honest?” the old Negro 
was asked 

“Yasir, dey is.’ 

“But you keep that loaded shotgun near your 
hen coop.’ 

“Yas, dat’s to keep ‘em honest.” 
Sentinel 


Lucknow 


To the Point 
Teacher: “Tommy, why did you not comb 


your hair ths morning?” 


Tommy: “No comb, sir.” 
Teacher: “Why did you not borrow a comb 
from your father?” 


Tommy: “No hair.” L’Illustré 


An Old Story 


Sonny was doing his homework and had got 
stuck 

Father: ‘Well, what is the problem? Read it.” 

Sonny: “A woman received ten dollars from 
her husband as housekeeping money. This was not 
sufficient, so she asked her husband 

Father: “That’s not arithmetic 
history.” 


that’s ancient 


Yes, Indeed 
A teacher was trying to 
“widower” to his class 
“What would you call a man who had just 
lost his wife?” he asked. 
“Very careless,” said a bright boy 


explain the word 


Exchange 


At the Teachers’ Convention 


Principal Smith’s wife was rather shocked at 
the indifferent attitude of the teachers at the state 
association convention in M.lwaukee. During an 
afternoon departmental session, she nudged her 
husband: “Look, John! There is Superintendent 
Jones and he’s asleep.” 

Said Smith: “Well, why 
me that?” 


wake me up to tell 





We 


™ 


\ 






He’s Been There 


The teacher had been 
about the northern forests 

“And now boys,” he announced, “which one 
of you can tell me the pine that has the longest 
and sharpest needles?” 

Up went a hand in the front row 

“Well, Tommy ?” 

“The porcupine.” 


reading to the class 
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School Buyers’ News 


New Catalog of Pencil Sharpeners 

The Spengler-Loomis Mig. Company, 58 E 
Washington St., Chicago, IIl., has issued its latest 
1939 catalog of pencil sharpeners. 

The “Apsco” sharpener is dependable and effi- 
cient because it is uniform in quality and con- 
forms with definite specifications. Each sharpener 
has twelve cutting edges or teeth, which insure 
good cutting without the possibility of clogging. 

The “Apsco” line includes a varety of styles, 
including the Chicago Deluxe, the Chicago Elite, 
the Giant, the Junior, the Wizard, the Premier, 
the Dandy, the Ideal, the Climax, the Gem, the 
Marvel, the Star, and the Round Point. Complete 
informat:on is available upon request 


Nibroc Aqualized Paper Towels 

The new “Nibroc” aqualized paper towels, per 
fected and placed on the market by the Brown 
Company, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
are the result of a recent discovery. The new 
aqualized process, which gives paper towels great 
er strength in contact with water, has eliminated 
one of the faults of paper towels which ordi 
narily weaken and disintegrate when used by wet 
hands. The process is an exclusive method of spot 
welding together millions of individual fibers of a 
piece of paper, which interlocks and fastens these 
fibers securely. The process in “Nibroc” towels 
produces a strong clothlike towel which does not 
tear in use, which is highly absorbent and soit, 
and which does not shed loose fibers 

These towels are pleasant to use and economical 
One towel wipes dry so that fewer towels are 
consumed in washrooms where they are in use 
Complete information is available 


Remington-Rand Typewriter Margin Justifier 

The Remington-Rand, Inc., New York City, 
has announced a right-hand margin justifier for 
use on the Remington No. 10 noiseless typewriter 
The device allows the operator to so adjust the 
spaces between words that the rght-hand edge of 
the written matter is as straight and even as the 
left-hand margin. The device has been made 
necessary by the increased use of typewriters for 
preparing mimeographed and lithoprinted books 
and instruction sheets. The resulting work com 
pares favorably w:th printing trom type, parti 
ularly when the writing is done directly on thin 
metallic sheets for offset or lithoprint reproduction 


DeVry Offers Film Service 

The DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has perfected a plan through which 
schools may rent or buy a motion-picture sound 
projector, and select their own films tor a com 
plete audio-visual-education program. The cost 
wh ch is low, is only a little more than that for 
merly paid as rental on silent films 

The firm offers to send a free copy of its 1940 
catalog to any school authority upon request 


New Filmo Master 8 Projector 

The Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced its new Filmo 
Master 8 projector, wh'ch possesses a number of 
new features and an improved mechanism 

The Filmo Master 8 projector has a rack-and 
pinion tilt, permitting a change in position on the 
screen; a tripod socket beneath the base, allowing 
any tripod to be used as a projector stand; 
lens lock, permitting the projection lens to be 
locked firmly in position after it is focused; and 
a radio-interference eliminator, allow ng radio 
music in the room during the projection. It takes 
00-, 400-, or 500-watt lamps. The Filmo Master 
8 has the film-protecting, side-tension feature, all- 
gear drive, and electric rewind, and sells at the 
same price as previous models. Complete informa 
tion is available 


New Bradley Washroom Equipment 
The Bradley Washfountain Company, Milwau 
kee, Wis., has issued a new four-page folder, de 
scribing the latest developments in washfountains 
and multistall showers. The folder describes the 
many advantages of group washing fixtures for 
factories, schools, and institutions. This 


equip 
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ment time, is 
economical in use. 
Comp'ete information is available upon request, 


saves attract-ve, sanitary, and 


New Sketcho Crayon 

The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, has announced an entirely new crayon 
called “Sketcho.” ; 

The “Sketcho” is an oil crayon for sketching 
and painting, which is a simple, inexpensive 
medium for use in a variety of techniques where 
turpentine, energine, or carbona are used as 
solvents. 

A feature of the new crayon is the encasing of 
each crayon in an individual holder, making it 
absolutely clean to handle. As the crayon wears 
down, it may be pushed up through the holder, 
keeping the working size of the stick un form at 
all times. The crayon comes in large round sticks, 
which makes it suitable for quick production of 
large, bold effects. The texture also lends itself 
admirably to subdued, subtle effects 

Complete information is available upon request 


Projection-Type Heater 

The John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have announced the development of 
a new projection-type heater, which is designed 
for ceiling suspension and which gives results 
typical of blower-fan heating un ts 

The new unit makes use of a propeller-fan and 
draw-through arrangement permitting large heat- 
ing areas in a four-side heating element and giving 
high outlet velocities. The unt is fitted with a 
specially shaped discharge nozzle so that heat may 
be directed where it is needed 

Illustrated descriptive literature and_ specifica- 
tions are available trom the firm's home office at 
Holmesburg, Ph ladelphia 


New Fenestra School Manual 
The Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Mich., has issued a new 


Detroit 
descriptive bulletin on 
Fenestra steel windows for schools in which it is 
shown how better lighting can be obtained. 

The Fenestra steel windows are made in a 
variety of types and sizes and are especially 
designed for all types of s¢ hool and educational 
buildings. The first part ol the book lists ten 
idvantages of the Fenestra windows for abun- 
dant davlight, better ventilation, weather tight- 
ness, cleaning, fire protection, shading and 
screening, appearance, maintenance, and _ cost. 
Another section offers helpful information on the 
ipproved standards for school lighting and how 
better daylighting can be accomplished 

Still another section endeavors to show how 
classroom lighting problems can be solved through 
vertical dimension of windows, increases of 
window widths, changes in columns and _ piers 
between windows, and changes in window and 
floor areas. A fourth section offers a table of 
ictual light openings and illustrations of typical 
vertical sections 

A fifth section offers a table of comparative 
costs of Fenestra and double-hung windows, and 
the advantages to be derived through the use 
of Fenestra. Still another section offers photo- 
graphs of recent installations in various cities, 
in which the idea is carried out in various ways 
to harmonize with the constructien 

\ chapter is given over to illustrations of 
school roofs in which Fenestra materials are 
used for fire resistance, long life, and strength 
The last part of the book is devoted to Fenestra 
fire-shield door hardware, and_ insulated 
steel roofs and sanacoustic roof units 

The manual includes detailed specifications and 
tables of window costs. Copies will be furnished 
upon request 


doors, 


Death of Albert W. Ransom 
Albert Walworth Ransom, secretary-treasurer 
of the Educator Supply Company, of Mitchell, 


S. Dak., died at his home on December 14 
at the age of 75 

Mr. Ransom joined the Educator Supply Com- 
pany in January, 1915, and was the secretary and 
treasurer of the company continuously 10 
twenty-five vears. He was a man ol unusual 
character and a very important tactor in the 


school-supply industry of the Northwest 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 

New Ampro 8-mm. Projector Model A-8 

The Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., has announced its new 8-mm. pro- 
jector which is the latest word in simplicity of 
operation, performance, and appearance. 

In design and construction, the new Ampro 
offers in 8-mm. projection every bit of the 
splendid built-in quality, unusual design, con- 
venience in operation, and brilliance of iilumina- 
tion previously found only in Ampro 16-mm 
projectors. 

The “Ampro” projector has an automatic pilot 
light; its parts are easily accessible; a supercooled 
lamphouse provides cooling efficiency in forward 
or reverse project.on; a cool-air intake across the 
aperture insures long film life; it has an automatic 
reel-locking device, and a still-picture lever allows 
the operator to view indefinitely any single scene. 

The “Ampro” is perfectly balanced, is des gned 
to conform with the requirements of the Under 
writers’ Laboratories, and operates on both a« 
or d.c. 100-125-volt current. Complete informa 
tion is available upon request. 


New Method of Making Duplicate Ink 
Drawings 

The A. B. Dick Company, makers of the 
mimeograph duplicator, Chicago, Ill., have an 
nounced an important new product which pro 
vides a new method of making duplicate copies 
of ink drawings in quantity 

A brilliant light source makes possible the mak 
ing of duplicate copies of line drawings. By 
exposure of the light in the mimeograph photo 
chemical printer, any opaque drawing on trans 
lucent cloth or paper can be transferred to a 
sensitized stencil sheet. This stencil is developed 
and placed in the duplicator for making accurate 
black-and-white reproduction in quantity 

The new method saves time and money. The 
time of the procedure is reduced to 25 minutes 


and the price of the materials for producing the 
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New Office Building for G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. — The 


G. G C. 


Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, will shortly occupy a new 


office building especially designed and erected for its use. The main floor will provide 
space for the executive offices, accounting, and sales departments. The second floor will 
provide space for offices and for the extensive editorial and research departments and 
the library. The scholarly work which keeps Webster’s dictionary abreast of the growth 
of the English language will be conducted here. Stock and shipping rooms and a recrea- 
tion area for the employees will be located in the basement. The building, which is 
being equipped with the latest devices for ventilation, sanitation, and efficient conduct 

of the business, will cost approximately $200,000. 


sheets. Complete 


information is available upon request 


cept chemicals ind stencil 


New Educational Films 


their booklet, “Educational 


Films,” 


which lists 


such topics as music appreciation, physical and 


social science, human geography, biological science 





stencil is estimated at less than 25 cents. The track, field and miscellaneous sports 
equipment includes a portable printer, a dé Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New The list is available to school authorities with 
veloping plate. and all necessary accessories, ex York, N. Y., have issued the eighth edition of out cost 
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Wherever they are... 


CLASSROOM 


GYMNASIUM 


WASHROOM 


they have a right to WYANDOTTE protection 


¢ You want your school to be clean and health- 
ful. You also want to keep your cleaning costs 
in line. You don’t want waste. 

For these reasons you'll want to know about 
Wyandotte Cleaning Compounds. There is a 
Wyandotte product that will serve you in every 
department of your school . . . quickly, easily. 
economically. 

For mopping halls, washing classroom walls, 
cleaning washrooms and all general main- 
tenance cleaning, Wyandotte Detergent cleans 
and rinses freely, leaves no film to attract dirt. 
Surfaces actually stay clean longer. 


In the cafeteria, one of the five Wyandotte 
dishwashing compounds will cut down your ex- 
penses and give clean, bright, stain-free dishes. 
Each compound is built for a specific water con- 
dition, and you are sure of getting the most dish- 
washing for your money when you have the 
right Wyandotte compound in your kitchen. 

Wyandotte Steri-Chlor, a safe, effective germ- 
icide, provides protection in toilets and shower- 
rooms. In foot baths, it checks athlete’s foot. 

There is a Wyandotte product for every school 
cleaning need. Ask your local Wyandotte 
Representative. 


VISIT THE WYANDOTTE EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION IN ST. LOUIS, FEBRUARY 24-29. 
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